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This Issue in Brief... 





Work Insuries IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
1947 (p. 361) shows that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimate of total disabling work injuries 
in 1947 was less than 1 percent above the 1946 
total. This may, nonetheless, be regarded as an 
improvement, in view of the expansion in indus- 
trial activity during the year. Fatalities, how- 
ever, increased 3 percent, this disproportionate rise 
resulting primarily from the Texas City explosion 
and the Centralia mine disaster. By contrast, 
injuries resulting in permanent-partial impair- 
ments declined. In manufacturing, the volume 
of disabling injuries was lower than in 1946, 
despite the substantial expansion in activities, 
and represents a favorable trend in safety. Fur- 
thermore, well over half of the individual manu- 
facturing industries had significantly lower injury- 
frequency rates in 1947 than in 1946. 


Union leaders in Great Britain are conscious of 
responsibilities of an entirely new character and 
magnitude—both to their members and to the 
community—since the Labor Party’s assumption 
of office. During the decade 1938-48, British 
unions not only increased in membership but 
also in their influence on national life, as de- 
scribed in British Lasor unpER LaBor Goy- 
ERNMENtT—Part IJ: Position aNnpd ROLE oF 
Trapp-Unions (p. 366). Both employers (who 
are also highly organized) and labor have a voice 
in resolving trade and management problems. 
In this connection, BackGrounp oF BnritTIsH 
LaBor Movement (p. 392) is of interest. Part 
I of British Labor under Labor Government, 
which appeared in the August issue of the Review, 
dealt with the economic position of labor and the 
gains made in earnings and working conditions. 


Considerable interest in the adequacy of the 
Nation’s labor supply has resulted from the pas- 
sage of a series of Congressional measures au- 


Il 


thorizing a substantial expansion of the natio, 
military establishment for the fiscal year j94 
In Manpower Neeps OF THE Expayp 
Derense Procram (p. 373), appraisals of 4 
requirements of this program indicate that abo, 
1 million additional workers—both military gy 
civilian—will be needed by the end of Jy, 
1949. Although the labor supply, on an over. 
basis, is expected to meet these demands, shortag 
may develop in certain localities and in partic 
types of work. 

An all-time peak in membership, assets, 9, 
total business was reached in the OpErarions , 
Crepit Unrons In 1947 (p. 385). Compared w; 
1946, membership increased 10.5 percent, asse 
19.4 percent, and business done (i. e., loans mads 
rose 56.5 percent. Assets in these organizatioy 
exceeded half a billion dollars. 

The extent of organized labor’s participatig 
in cooperatives was the subject of a recent Bure 
study. Although unions as such took little , 
no part in promotion activities, Union Lazo 
AND NONFARM CoopPERATIVES (p. 388) indicate 
that often union members were leaders in th 
cooperative projects, and that unions did assi 
in various ways, such as endorsement of the co-op 
lending or investing money in the associations. 


In revising the retail food price index, th 
Bureau reduced the number of foods include 
from 62 to 50. The changes in the samples 
quotations obtained are explained in Revision 0 
Retait Foop Price Inpex 1n Aveusr 194 
(p. 397), which also lists the foods formerly price 
and those included in the revised index, with t 
imputation of weights. Tests made by th 
Bureau showed that the reduction in the num! 
of foods priced and of quotations obtained bi 
had no significant effect on the all-foods index 
on the average food prices for all cities combine 

Revisep INDEXES OF AGRICULTURAL MM: 
CHINERY AND EQuIPMENT Prices (p. 403) gives t! 
results of a major revision made in the Bureau 
primary market price index. The revision co! 
sisted of certain changes in line with curre! 
agricultural practice. The revised index wi 
linked to the two former series in order to ha 
available a continuous series of indexes of “fart 
machinery” and “agricultural machinery 
equipment”’ by months from January 1913. 
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conomic FACTORS affecting labor and industrial 
Jations were little changed in September. The 
emand for labor apparently continued undimin- 
shed with evidences of slackening reported in only 
few industries or areas. Total industrial pro- 
uction approached the peak postwar levels 
ached in the first quarter of the year, with cor- 
esponding gains in employment in industrial 
stablishments. Meanwhile the labor market re- 
mained extremely tight. Employment in non- 
ndustrial activities, except for agriculture, dropped 
n automatic fashion as teen-agers quit vacation 
obs to return to school. Unemployment, nation- 
lly, remained relatively stable at 1.9 miilion. 
ndustrial commodity prices in primary markets 
emained strong and consumers’ prices, except for 
oods, continued the advances of previous months. 
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ex, thiiStrike Idleness Increases 


_ While fewer work stoppages occurred during 
eal September than in the previous month, several 
> joqqeeange strikes resulted in an estimated increase of 
- price bout % million in man-days lost in industrial 
ith th lisputes. About 16,000 employees of nine oil 
yy thgeompanies in California struck for a wage increase, 
caaaill shutting down refineries which normally supply 95 
od hagpercent of the petroleum products used on the 
“a est Coast. A strike of 170 plant guards at the 
bine ees Manufacturing Co. led to a practical shut- 

\,geown when 25,000 Briggs’ employees refused to 
ves te the guards’ picket line. The resulting loss 
reall of supplies of auto bodies and parts forced serious 
~~ urtailment of production at several of the large 
—_ jutomobile assembly plants. About 30,000 work- 


rs employed in the shipping industry on the West 
oast, members of the International Longshore- 
femen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) and 
lour other groups, went on strike on September 2 
and were still out at the end of the month. The 
issues in this case were not only wages but also 
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the matter of the hiring hall, which, as operated 
in the Great Lakes area, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled violates the closed-shop 
provisions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act. 

During September another step was taken to- 
ward a final determination of the constitutionality 
of section 9 (h) of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act providing that union officers must sign 
non-Communist affidavits before their unions may 
utilize the services of the NLRB. 

The requirement was held constitutional by a 
2 to 1 decision of a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in a case arising out of an appeal by 
the Inland Steel Co. from a decision of the NLRB. 
The Board had rules that the company must 
bargain with the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) on retirement and pension plans, provided 
union officers signed non-Communist affidavits. 
The union failed to comply and also appealed, 
objecting to this part of the Board’s ruling. 

The majority of the court pointed out that the 
requirement did not constitute an abridgement of 
the right of free speech or assembly, nor was any 
union officer denied any political rights. The 
right to the services of a Government agency was 
a privilege the Congress may deny in the national 
interest which, in this case, is the need to avoid 
unnecessary labor difficulties which might be 
instigated by Communists in strategic union 
positions. In the other aspect of the case, the 
court ruled unanimously that the employers must 
bargain on retirement and pension plans because 
they constituted ‘‘wages” and “other conditions 
of employment” under terms of the act requiring 
bargaining on these subjects. 


New Wage Contracts 


Wage increases recently negotiated cover a 
variety of industries in different parts of the 
country. Among the important new agreements 
carrying higher wage rates is the one between the 
Western Electric Co. and the Association of Com- 
munications Equipment Workers (CIO), covering 
approximately 25,000 employees in different areas. 
The agreement provides for increases of 8 to 14 
cents an hour in parts of the South, Southwest, 
and Midwest, and 9 to 15 cents an hour in other 
parts of the country. A wage increase of $4 a 
week for 12,000 telephone operators, members of 
the Communications Workers of America (Ind.), 
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employed by the New Jersey Bell Telephone, was 
ordered by an arbitration panel. This followed 
a similar increase granted a few days earlier to 
maintenance workers by another panel. Other in- 


creases to telephone workers were granted in 
Ohio, Illinois, and New England. 


Several wage raises were recently granted 
affecting truck drivers, hotel employees, and all 
full-time employees of one of the large department 
stores in New York City. Other contracts with 
higher wage rates covered furniture workers on 
the West Coast, aircraft workers in southern 
California, and shipyard workers on the East 
and Gulf Coasts. 

In the competition between increasing prices 
and increasing wage income, the average factory 
worker gained a tittle between July and August. 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing of 
$53.86 in mid-August were at an all-time high. 


modities, prices in primary markets fluctyy, 
for the most part within a relatively narrow ra, 
Continued weakness in cotton textile prodyp 
was apparent, however, and certain agricy} 
products, not yet at their support levels, appeg, 
likely to fall to such levels. There seemed |jy) 
likelihood that prices of many other commodi; 
would weaken in the immediate future. 


Employment Declines Seasonally 


The return of students to their classes dy; 
September, after holding temporary summer jo); 
reduced total employment by almost a milliy 
according to the Census Bureau’s Monti 
Report on the Labor Force. This was a lam 
decline than last year but reflects the extraon; 
nary rise in teen-age employment during 
summer vacation period. Total employmey 
however, was still at a level 1% million above | 
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Increases in basic wage rates were largely respon- 
sible for raising average hourly earnings, excluding 
overtime, by more than a cent to $1.30, a continua- 
tion of an upward trend that has been practically 
uninterrupted during the postwar period. 


September. Unemployment declined slightly ym dis® 
about 1.9 million, the level of a year ago. Sonjggmchat 
increase in agricultural employment occun™me © 
during September, one important reason beiggmjure 
the need for more workers to pick the very lary 

cotton crop. BBstim: 

For the first time since the rearmament progray Th 

was announced, there were evidences of its dire: ‘ 


Price Developments 


Consumers have had little relief, except for 


stima 
some food items, from the continuous advance in demand on the manpower resources of the countiy 059. 
retail prices since early spring. The Bureau of Aircraft employment increased somewhat fron 546 ; 
Labor Statistics consumers’ price index rose to a June to August and a further rise can be expected om 


in the immediate future, according to the United 
States Employment Service. Increases in the 
recruitment of men for the armed forces, both 


new high level in mid-August, and there is no 
indication that the September figure will be signi- 
ficantly different. At 174.5 percent of the 1935— 
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39 average, the August index was 8.9 percent through enlistments and selective service, wil cide 
higher than the year before and 77.0 percent become increasingly important. 19 
above the August 1939 level. The increased President’s Safety Conference Topo 


price of food, which for several previous months 
had been the most important reason for the ad- 
vance in the index, was not a factor during August. 
Some increases and some decreases, predomi- 
nantly seasonal, resulted in an average decline of 
0.1 percent in food prices. Average prices of all 
other groups increased, the greatest rise in terms 
of relative importance being in apparel. 

During September the index of wholesale prices 
for all commodities declined, but was still close 
to the postwar high established in August. With 
the exception of farm products and related com- 


Industrial accidents in the United States cos we 
16,000 to 18,000 workers’ lives each year alone 
another 90,000 are permanently crippled. Pres: 12,40) 
dent Truman called attention to this fact in if 7, 
message to a preliminary Conference on Industri Ry; 
Safety, held in Washington, September 27-2! 4,70 
The conference was called by the Presiden' foo, 
through the Bureau of Labor Standards of th 59 g 
United States Department of Labor, in order ‘ 
set up a broad safety program to be developed by 


industrial communities throughout the country. 
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ork Injuries in the United States, 1947 


Estimates of Disabling Work Injuries, 
Injury-Frequency Rates and Injury Severity 
in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
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ESPITE A GENERAL RISE in employment and the 
Fects of several major disasters, the total volume 
disabling work injuries? in 1947 was essentially 
changed from the 1946 total. It was, however, 


Some 
ccurm/me seventh consecutive year in which such 
1 beingmmjuries were in excess of 2 million. 
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The 1947 totai of disabling work injuries was 
stimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
059,000. This is less than 1 percent above the 
946 total (2,056,000) and, in view of the ex- 
ansion in most industrial activities during the 


Tnited » . 
n thecal, may be regarded as an improvement. The 
9 . 
both ntality record was less favorable, however. 
wi bout 17,000 workers were killed in on-the-job 
’ u 


ceidents during 1947 as compared with 16,500 
1946—an increase of 3 percent. This dis- 
broportionate rise in fatalities resulted primarily 
rom the Texas City explosion and the Centralia 
ine disaster. In contrast, the volume of per- 
. panent-partial impairments declined from about 
"892,400 in 1946 to approximately 90,000 in 1947. 


| COS 
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, i The actual time lost because of work injuries 
o hich occurred in 1947 is estimated as about 
el 4,700,000 man-days, or the equivalent of a 
al ear’s full-time employment for approximately 
. , 50,000 workers. This, however, represents only 


| br ‘Of the Bureau’s Branch of Industrial Hazards. 

*A disabling work injury is an injury arising out of and in the course of 
imployment which results in death or permanent impairment, or renders the 
injured person unable to work at a regularly established job throughout the 
Hours corresponding to his regular shift on any day after the day of injury. 


a part of the total production losses accruing 
from these injuries. If additional allowance is 
made for the future effects of the deaths and 
permanent physical impairments included in the 
1947 total, the economic time loss chargeable to 
these injuries would amount to about 233,700,000 
man-days. This is equivalent to a year’s employ- 
ment for 780,000 workers, or about six times as 
much time as was lost during the year because of 
strikes. 

In addition to the 17,000 workers who died as a 
result of work injuries in 1947, there were 1,800 
who will be totally disabled and 90,000 who will 
have some more or less disabling impairment for 
the rest of their lives. Each of the remaining 
1,950,200 disabling injuries resulted in an in- 
ability to work lasting at least 1 full day after 
the day of injury, but without permanent ill-effects. 

Although, as in previous years, there were more 
fatalities in agricultural activities than in any of 
the other major industry groups, the 1947 total of 
4,300 was 200 less than the 1946 estimate. Simi- 
larly the volume of nonfatal injuries in agriculture 
was substantially less in 1947 then in 1946. Con- 
tributing factors in this reduction included the 
increased availability of new equipment, repair 
parts, and materials, and a generally high level of 
farm income, which permitted farmers to eliminate 
many physical hazards which had developed dur- 
ing the war period. 

Manufacturing had the largest volume of dis- 
abling injuries among the major industry groups, 
but the 1947 total of 539,000 injuries was 2,500 
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below the 1946 figure. In view of the substantial 
expansion in manufacturing activities, which 
normally would be expected to result in a dispro- 
portionately greater increase in injuries, this 
minor reduction actually represents a very favora- 
ble trend in manufacturing safety. There were, 


however, about 200 more deaths in manufacty: 
during 1947 than in 1946, largely due to , 
disastrous effects of the Texas City explosiop. 
Injuries to railroad workers, totaling 4}, 
71,900, were nearly 6 percent fewer than in | 
Train-service and nontrain accidents both ; 





Average Days Lost per Disabling Injury 
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creased in 1947. The volume of train accidents, 
on the other hand, increased about 8 percent as 
the total mileage operated increased about 1 
percent. This resulted in a slight rise in the vol- 
ume of train-accident injuries, particularly those 
attributed to derailments. 

Expanded operations and increased employ- 


ment during 1947 were largely responsible {t 
the rise in the number of injuries in constructio 
mining and quarrying, public utility operation 


trade, and miscellaneous transportation. In cot 
struction, the 1947 total of 151,700 disabling 
injuries was 15 percent greater than in 194 
Because building construction, which general] 
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a lower incidence of serious injuries than heavy 
‘neering and highway construction, had the 
test expansion, the volume of construction 
ities increased only 9 percent to a total of 
»). In mining and quarrying, fatalities in- 
sed 15 percent over 1946, although the total 
me of injuries rose only 11 percent. Three 
‘or explosions in bituminous coal mines contrib- 
1 146 fatalities to the total—111 workers were 


both 


killed in the Centralia explosion alone—and three 
explosions in the anthracite field accounted for 33 
additional deaths. 

In the miscellaneous-industry group, composed 
largely of services and governmental operations, 
the total volume of disabling injuries, 382,000, was 
about 6 percent lower than in 1946, although the 
number of fatalities remained constant at about 
2,500. 


Estimated number of disabling injuries during 1947, by industry group 


[Difference between total number of injuries and injuries to employees represents injuries to self-employed workers] 
























































Permanent-total |Permanent-partial; Temporary-total 
: All disabilities Fatalities disabilities disabilities disabilities 
? _— ‘ 
oe Industry group r * i " 
) o em- oem oem- o em- To em- 
3] Total | pjoyees | Total | pioyees | Total | pioyees | Total | pioyees | Total | ployees 
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Based on fragmentary data. 
Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 
Based on small sample studies. 


jury-Frequency Rates 


anufacturing. Reflecting widespread improve- 
ent in the frequency rates for the individual 
anufacturing industries, the weighted injury- 
quency rate for all manufacturing dropped 
arly 6 percent from an average of 19.9 disabling 
juries per million employee-hours worked in 
46 to an average of 18.8 in 1947. . 
Among the 18 major groups of manufacturing 
dustries, there were 12 for which the 1947 rates 
ere at least a full frequency-rate point lower than 
heir 1946 rates; 5 had rates which differed by less 
lan a point from their 1946 levels; only one, the 
mber and basic timber products group, had a 
gher rate than in 1946. 

Well over half of the individual manufacturing in- 
stries had significantly lower rates in 1947 thanin 
946. Of the 151 industries for which comparison 
as possible, 83 showed reductions of from 1 to 5 
ints in their frequency rates, and 9 showed reduc- 
ons of over 5 points. For 36 industries the 1947 
ites varied less than a full point from the 1946 
verages. Only 23 industries had higher rates in 
947 than in 1946, and only 4 of these increases 
mounted to as much as 5 frequency-rate points. 
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4 Based on comprehensive survey. 
§ Less than 50. 
* Based on Interstate Commerce Commission data. 


Among the industries for which lower rates were 
recorded in 1947, the achievement of the relatively 
small boat-building and boat-repair industry was 
outstanding. For this group of plants the 1947 
frequency rate was 33.8, a drop of nearly 14 points 
from the average of 47.7 in 1946. This was in 
sharp contrast to the rise in the rate for ship- 
building and ship repairs, which moved from 20.7 
in 1946 to 28.1 in 1947. Other noteworthy rate 
reductions included slaughtering and meat-pack- 
ing, from 35.7 to 29.9; breweries, from 45.3 to 38.4; 
plywood mills, from 43.9 to 38.5; and plants man- 
ufacturing elevators, escalators, and conveyors, 
from 28.4 to 20.0. 

The most pronounced rate increases were from 
80.4 in 1946 to 102.8 in 1947 for logging; from 35.1 
to 42.3 for planing mills; from 19.2 to 25.0 for 
battery manufacturing; and from 10.7 to 15.8 for 
plants manufacturing professional and scientific 
instruments and supplies. 

The lowest injury-frequency rate recorded for 
any manufacturing industry in 1947 was 1.9 for 
the synthetic-rubber industry. The electric lamp 
(bulbs) industry was second with a rate of 3.3, 
followed by the women’s and children’s clothing 
industry, 4.3, and the aircraft industry, 4.8. 
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The highest frequency rate among the manu- 
facturing industries was 102.8 for logging. Sawmills 
had a rate of 66.6, and combination saw- and 
planing-mills, a rate of 56.7. Other industries 
with outstandingly high rates included iron 
foundries, 44.5; structural clay products, 43.9; 
planing mills, 42.3; and wooden containers, 41.9. 


Nonmanufacturing. Although there were a few 
individual industries which had significant changes 
in their 1947 frequency rates, the general level of 
rates for the nonmanufacturing industries included 
in the Bureau’s survey held very close to that of 
1946. 

In the construction group, the rate for building 
construction rose from 35.4 in 1946 to 38.7 in 1947. 
This was offset, however, by a drop in the rate for 
heavy engineering from 46.7 to 41.8 and from 50.5 
to 46.8 in the rate for highway construction. 

In the transportation group (excluding rail- 
roads and air transport), the 1947 rates were lower 
for stevedoring, streetcar operations, bus opera- 
tions, and warehousing and storage, but were 
slightly higher for trucking and hauling. The 
stevedoring rate of 72.4 was again one of the highest 
recorded. 

In the heat, light, and power group, the frequen- 
cy rate for electric distribution systems rose 
slightly from 14.8 to 16.4, but this was balanced 
by a drop from 24.5 to 23.0 in the gas distribution 
rate. 

None of the rates for the industries in the 
personal services group changed as much as a full 
point from their 1946 levels. The business service 
group, on the other hand, showed a general trend 
to lower rates, with particular improvement in 
the automobile-repair and miscellaneous-repair 
classifications. 

Increases in the rates for wholesale distributors 
(18.5 to 20.3), filling stations (8.8 to 10.6), and 
miscellaneous retail stores (10.8 to 12.4) raised the 
general average for the trade group from 14.2 in 
1946 to 16.4 in 1947. As in previous years, the 
rate for wholesale and retail building supply 
dealers (34.7) was the highest in the group. It 
was, however, well below the 1946 rate of 41.3 for 
this industry. 

Preliminary injury-frequency rates for the 
various classifications of mining and quarrying 
furnished by the United States Bureau of Mines 
were generally higher than the rates for most 











manufacturing industries. Anthracite mip;,Jmhich mi 
with a rate of 83.4, ranked near the top of ,jmisadva2 
highest-rate group of industries. The mpogmome t0 | 
extensive bituminous-coal mining industry haq Jmequites 
lower rate, 59.8, but this also was considerg}jmmbat it | 
higher than the rates for most manufactyrpgmpplied 
industries. The 0 

In the metal-mining group, the frequency ra,gmpjuty °° 
for iron mining (24.5), gold-placer mining (33 ;mime cha 
and copper mining (44.7) were within the genorgmputed b) 




















range of rates for the manufacturing industrieg™pecdUS¢ 
The small gold-silver mining industry, howeyegmtandard 
had the highest rate recorded for any industryggupair™m 
108.4. ~ Ber of in 
Cement quarries had the lowest injury rjjps the se 
(16.1) among the various quarry classificationgm In get 
Limestone, the largest of the quarry classificationgam’e MD" 
had a rate of 44.6. n 1946. 
nanent- 
Injury Severity percent | 
Although the injury-frequency rate is generally weal 
















accepted as the most useful measure of injun 


experience, some measure of the relative severity. viet 
of the injuries sustained is also recognized «& me , 
essential for the complete evaluation of any injun ee sate 
record. The standard severity-rate * has long 7 
been the yardstick most widely used for this pur d 
pose. In recent years, however, the significance proppe 
of this rate has been seriously questioned. Th a 
principal criticisms have been that the severity Ml ; 
of an injury cannot logically be related to the supies 





amount of time worked and that the method of 


‘ ti *%s ‘ ' e 
computation makes it, in effect, merely a weighted ee P 
frequency rate rather than a true measure of er 





injury severity. Inasmuch as it expresses th 
total time charges, which in turn represent th 
economic consequences of the injuries, in terms 0! 
the actual time worked, it should be designated 
more properly, as an operating cost measure. [1 
this capacity it is useful in evaluating the economic 
loss experienced in a plant or industry as a result 
of work injuries. 

As an accurate indicator of variations in the 
actual severity of injuries, the disability distribu- 
tion offers obvious advantages. Its computation 
is simple, involving only the classification of the 
injuries into well-defined groups and the compv- 
tation of simple percentages. This avoids the 
introduction of any artificial or extraneous factor 
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* The severity rate is the average number of days lost, because of disab!int 
work injuries, per 1,000 employee-hours worked. 8 
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nich might alter or confuse its meaning. Chief 
‘advantages are that it is somewhat cumber- 
sme to use, inasmuch as a complete comparison 
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| Mo 

haq gequires reference to several sets of figures, and 
lerabjqmpat it may not be entirely satisfactory when 
cturingmpplied to small groups of injuries. 


The most-favored single measure of average 
yjury severity at the present time is the average 
ne charge per disabling injury. This is com- 
uted by adding the amount of actual time lost 
cause Of temporary-total disabilities and the 
tandard time charges for deaths and permanent 
mpairments, and dividing the total by the num- 
or of injuries. It is most commonly referred to 
the severity average or the average time charge. 
In general, the severity of injuries reported in 
he manufacturing industries was less in 1947 than 
» 1946. The proportion of fatalities and per- 

anent-total disabilities was unchanged at 0.3 
ercent of the total volume of injuries. The pro- 
portion of permanent-partial disabilities, however, 
ropped from 4.9 percent in 1946 to 4.4 percent 
mn 1947, and the average time charge for these 
“Bisabilities fell from 938 to 863 days. The aver- 
‘Ieee number of days lost per temporary-total 
Hiisability also declined from 17 to 16 days. These 
hifts were reflected in the severity average, which 
iropped from 82 days per injury in 1946 to 73 
Mays in 1947, and also in the severity rate, which 
Propped from 1.6 to 1.4. 

The highest ratio of time lost because of work 
njuries in any of the reporting industries was 10.6 
lays per 1,000 employee-hours worked, in steve- 
loring. This extremely high severity rate re- 
lected the industry’s high frequency of injuries, 
roupled with a high average time loss for tem- 
borary disabilities (28 days per case), and a high 
nverage time charge for permanent-partial disa- 
pilities (1,553 days). Other industries with un- 
sually high severity rates included logging (9.7), 
ut stone and cut-stone products (6.0), heavy- 
engineering construction (5.4), and sawmills (5.3). 
n each of these industries a comparatively high 
Tequency rate was coupled with a higher-than- 
verage ratio of fatalities. 

One of the highest severity averages, 203 days 
ber disabling injury, was for the iron and steel 
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industry. In this industry 1.7 percent of all re- 
ported disabilities were fatalities or permanent- 
total disabilities, and 7.0 percent were permanent- 
partial disabilities. The vegetable- and animal- 
oils industry also had a high ratio of fatalities 
(1.4 percent) and of permanent-partial impair- 
ments (5.5 percent) which gave it a severity aver- 
age of 181 days per disability. Other high severity 
averages included: 164 days per disability for the 
paving and roofing materials industry; 162 for cut 
stone and cut-stone products; 150 for the electric 
light and power industry; and 146 for stevedoring. 
High ratios of fatalities or high average time 
charges for permanent-partial impairments were 
primarily responsible for each of these high severity 
averages. 

The survey reports indicated that 80 percent of 
all permanent-partial disabilities experienced by 
manufacturing workers in 1947 were cases in- 
volving the loss or impairment of a hand or of one 
or more fingers. Foot and toe cases accounted for 
7 percent of the total; eye cases, for 4 percent; arm 
cases, for 3 percent; leg cases, 2 percent; and other 
parts of the body, 4 percent. 

In the metal-furniture, the stamped and pressed 
metal-products, the wooden-container, and the 
motor-vehicle parts industries over 90 percent of 
all permanent-partial disabilities were impair- 
ments to hands or fingers. In contrast, only 32 
percent of the permanent impairments in the gas 
distribution industry and 41 percent of those ex- 
perienced in stevedoring affected these members. 
Foot and toe impairments were particularly promi- 
nent in the steam-fittings industry, heavy- 
engineering construction, and stevedoring. Rela- 
tively high proportions of eye impairments were 
reported in plate fabricating, saw and planing 
mills, and forging operations. Arm impairments 
accounted for 13 percent of all permanent disabil- 
ities in dyeing and finishing, and 11 percent in 
streetcar and bus operations. Leg impairments 
constituted less than 10 percent of the permanent 
disabilities in all of the manufacturing industries 
except logging, but assumed greater relative im- 
portance in gas distribution, bus and streetcar 
transportation, and wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion of dairy products. 
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AN ECONOMY GEARED TO FULL EMPLOYMENT, the 
Labor Party’s assumption of office, the nationali- 
zation of basic industries, and the national post- 
war economic crisis have brought British unions 
new responsibilities. Government has had to 
appeal to its trade-union backers to support 
policies that are at variance both with socialist 
tradition and with its immediate election program. 
The economic crisis, unforeseen in 1945, has neces- 
sitated continuation for 2% years of wartime 
restraints on strikes, labor mobility, wage increases, 
and consumption. 

Construction and the export industries (still 
under private ownership, except for coal) have 
required additional labor, more hours of work, 
and greater intensity of effort, and have asked for 
relaxation of longstanding trade-union rules and 
practices in order to increase productivity. In 
return, they have not been able to offer as much 
in pay, consumers’ goods, safe and attractive 
workplaces, and other ineentives as labor would 
like to have. Yet the response on the part of 
both individual workers and unions has been— 
all things considered—extraordinary. 

During the decade 1938-48, British unions 
increased their membership and their influence on 





* Of the Bureau’s Office of Foreign Labor Conditions, 
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clude employers, managers, and self-employed 








national life. Securely established as collectj, : 
bargaining agents even before World Wa; jap ™ ‘ 








their field of bargaining is industry-wide ,Jmpis Pe™ 
nation-wide. They speak with authority for ym TUC 
wage earners of Britain on all Government gop; more 
and economic policies. Employers are ,jMions | 
highly organized both in trade federations anq MM oporti 
a national body. Both private employers , ah 8 
nationalized industries generally deal with uni ined 1 
on all matters affecting wages, hours, terms of », ion 0! 
ployment, job assignments, disputes, and grip 95,0 
ances. They also consult with employee and wig . 
representatives on trade and managerial probley pon 
Union leaders are conscious of responsibilijq@eo 
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of an entirely new character and magnitude, » 
only toward their own members but also tov; 
the community. To reconcile this wider respon; 
bility with active prosecution of the membe 
interests at a time which is highly favorable 
pressure-group tactics is their leading probler 
If increases in productivity are large enoug 
they believe that both the national and the gny 


interests can be satisfied. Local groups, howev: pembel 
sometimes oppose the measures necessary qe” 
increase productivity. wre 
Membership and Political Influence 

Trade-union membership at the beginning dH jo 


1947 totaled 8.7 million, the highest on recor 1941 
compared with 6.1 million at the beginning @ 194 
1939, an increase of 42.6 percent. Trades Unio 


Congress membership in 1947 was 7.5 milliogghe eff 
compared with 4.7 million at the earlier date—gajorit 
rise from 77.1 to 86.5 percent of the total. 0 req 

In 1947, 48 percent of the gainfully employegguch 
were organized, and 42 percent were members ojgmto th 
TUC unions. Since the gainfully employed ngpe ded 


and since separate figures for wage earners are ng At t 
available, this figure somewhat understates 
proportion of the “organizable” group that wer 
union members. 

The most striking increases in TUC membe 
ship between 1939 and 1947 occurred among roa 
dock, and general labor, and in agriculture, metal 
teaching, and national and local government ser’ 
ices. With the reaffiliation of unions of civ 
servants in 1946, after repeal of the 1927 Trade 
Union and Trade Disputes Act, 350,000 membe 
returned to TUC. A concentration of membet 
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ip in the larger unions also took place during 
is period. At the beginning of 1939, 72 percent 
TUC membership was in unions with 25,000 
more members and 49 percent in very large 
,ions With 100,000 or more; by 1947, these 
portions had grown to 84 percent and 67 per- 
nt, respectively. Individual unions which 
ined most in numbers and prestige were the 
nion of General and Municipal Workers (417,000 
» 795,000), the Transport and General Workers’ 
nion (634,000 to 1,230,000), Amalgamated 
ngineering Union (334,000 to 723,000), Electri- 
Workers (64,000 to 162,000), and Shop and 
istributive Workers (183,000 to 374,000). A 
nfederation of unions affiliated with TUC, in 
he metal trades and shipbuilding, brought 
ygether for purposes of collective bargaining 1% 
illion wage earners. 
The bulk of the Labor Party’s membership and 
nds come from trade-unions. Trade-union 
nembership in the Labor Party almost doubled 
tween 1939 and 1947, nearly the whole gain 
curring after the repeal of the Trades Union and 
rade Disputes Act in 1946. 


Tabor Party 

membership: Trade-union 
Total membership 

2, 663,067 2, 214, 070 

3, 322,358 2, 635, 346 

4, 685,659 4,031, 434 


Percent of 
total 


83. 1 
79. 3 
86. 0 


he effect of the repeal was to permit unions by 
najority vote to contribute to political funds, and 
0 require individual members who objected to 
uch contributions to ‘‘contract out’’ of payment 
nto the fund. Formerly, the political levy could 
e deducted from dues only on written authoriza- 
ion. 

At the annual Labor Party conferences, the 


rade-unions cast votes proportional to their polit- 


ral contributions. The number of trade-unionists 
itting in Parliament as Labor Party members 
ose from 80 (out of 152) after the 1935 election to 
17 (out of 393) after the 1945 election, but the 


roportion has dropped from 53 to 30 percent. 


Ernest Bevin (former general-secretary of the 
ransport and General Workers’ Union) is almost 
ne Only trade-union leader who stepped from 
ade-union activities directly into an important 
overnment post. Generally speaking, a career in 
arliament is a necessary preliminary to partici- 


pation in the Government, and such a career is not 
compatible with carrying on the duties of a full- 
time trade-union official. Other trade-unionists 
who held posts under the Labor Government are 
George Isaacs, Minister of Labor (Printers); 
James Griffiths, Minister of National Insurance 
(Mineworkers); George Tomlinson, Minister of 
Education (Weavers); and Aneurin Bevan, Min- 
ister of Health (Mineworkers). 

The formal relationship between the Trades 
Union Congress and the Government (Labor, 
Coalition, or Conservative) is channeled through 
the National Joint Advisory Council, on which the 
British Employers’ Confederation has equal repre- 
sentation with the TUC (17 on each side).? Owing 
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to the Labor Party’s dependence on the trade- 
unions for funds and membership, and to the 
large bloc of trade-unionists in Parliament, the 
Labor Government is sensitive to trade-union 
opinion and pressures. This is particularly true 
in regard to economic and social measures affecting 
the distribution of the national income, the status 
of the worker and the union, and control over the 





3 See Extent of Collective Agreements in 7 European Countries, Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1947 (p. 1025) or Serial No. R. 1893. 
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job. On many of these issues, however, the trade- 
unions themselves are divided.* 


TUC and Inflation Controls 


The support which the TUC general council has 
given the Government’s wage-price policies and, 
in fact, the Government’s policy on these matters 
have been qualified by the need to conciliate the 
rank and file and a strong left-wing element 
within the trade-unions. The latter group insists 
that price stabilization can be achieved by direct 
price controls and limitations on profits, rather 
than by abating wage increases. The various 
pronouncements of both the Government and the 
TUC stop short of advocating compulsory wage 
stabilization; but they encourage negotiation and 
bargaining, and emphasize the necessity of creating 
conditions favorable to the exercise of moderation 
and restraint, e. g., subsidies and controls to hold 
down the prices of essential goods, rationing, and 
profit limitations. 

The TUC has urged unions and individual 
members-‘to assist by personal effort in obtaining 
the substantial and sustained increase in produc- 
tion which will alone enable the unions to defend 
the existing standard of life, and to secure neces- 
sary improvements in the conditions of employ- 
ment.’’ The TUC has called on its member unions 
“to continue to use their power in wage negotia- 
tions with a full sense of their responsibilities to 
their own members and to the nation as a whole.” 
At a March 1948 conference of unions, 5,421,000 
votes were cast in favor of a general council report 
giving qualified endorsement to the stabilization 
program contained in the February White Paper 
on Personal Incomes; 2,032,000 votes were cast in 
the negative.* 

The opposition included unions in the engi- 
neering and shipbuilding group, the Electrical 
Trades Union, and the Civil Service Clerical 
Association—all unions with pending wage claims. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union defended 
its claim in its Monthly Journal on the ground 
that the machinists’ economic value to the nation 
was not fully met by the existing wage levels, and 
that “no Executive authority can withstand the 





* For a discussion of relationship between trade-unions and the present 
government in a historical setting see Margaret Cole, British Trade Unions 
and the Labor Government, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 
1948 (pp. 573-579). 

‘ For details on wage-price policies, see Great Britain: Wage Trends and 
Wage Policies, 1938-47, and Supplement February 15, 1948, Bulletin No. 934. 





pressure for higher wages |from the rank and 5 
of their membership] if the cost of living contin, 
to increase.” Individual unions obviously 
it hard to modify demands in accordance yw; 
general policies formulated by the top leaders; 
or to translate the dictates of the national em. 
gency into terms acceptable to their membershjy 
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TUC and Workers’ Control of Industry 


Opposing concepts of the trade-union role ;qqpots- 
relation to the control of industry are found withjqmbe Tigh 
the ranks of the TUC. Viewpoints akin to )gg The ' 
Guild Socialism of the 1920’s are prominent jq™menewed 
present discussions over nationalized industriesfffo the ! 
One group advocates direct participation by thqporough 
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union in the management of industry; the other js 
content that nationalized industries be run for the 
benefit of the community, in consultation with ths 
unions iavolved. 

The Report on Post-War Reconstruction 
adopted by the TUC in 1944, demanded a voice 
for workpeople in the conduct of a public industry 
but at the same time held that, to preserve the 
trade-union’s independence of action, their repre 
sentatives should sever their formal trade-union 
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connections on appointment. The same reporifmines é 
asked for consultative machinery, at all levels ithe ma 
and for continuation of the collective agreementsgiconcer! 
in nationalized industries. The Labor Govern-f—patione 
ment has followed this policy. ments — 

With some variations in language—which may area, a1 
or may not portend real differences in futureffitric pov 
policy—the Nationalization Acts for coal, trans-[trict j« 
port, civil aviation, electricity and gas provide In tl 
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for management by semi-autonomous boards. 
The boards must consult with the unions repre 
senting workers in these industries, regarding 
terms and conditions of employment and other 
matters of interest to employees. The acts (0 
not, however, provide for representation of trade- 
unions as such on the boards, although one or two 
prominent trade-unionists have been appointed 
to each. 

Resolutions attacking the indirect method 0! 
trade-union participation in nationalized indus 
tries were presented at the annual congresses 0! 
several trade-unions (notably the engineering 








‘ For example, when Sir Joseph Hallsworth was appointed to the Nations 
Coal Board he resigned his posts on the Trades Union Congress gener 
council, and on the Governing Body of the ILO (as workers’ representative). 
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and flM-ades, the railways, and the post office workers) 
NXtinugm,d introduced by their representatives at con- 
LY inj esses of the TUC and of the Labor Party. At 
€ WitRouthport, in 1947, the TUC passed a resolution 
dershig™& king the Government to “provide for the fullest 
| emerfiarticipation of all sections of workers, through 
rshipgimpeir trade-unions, in the direction and manage- 
ent of nationalized industries not only in places 
f employment but on district and national 
ards.” The general council, however, reserved 


role jy 
he right to consider the matter further. 


Withiy 

to 7 The unions that had sponsored this resolution 
ent imienewed their attack, with reference particularly 
Striesfmo the nationalized mines and railways, at Scar- 
’y thqmborough (Labor Party Conference, 1948). Al- 
ther iqmhough the general secretary of the Railwaymen 
or thamvas highly critical of the administration of nation- 














ized industries, union leaders from the Mine- 
orkers and the Transport Workers opposed the 
solution, which was remitted to the Party’s 
national executive for discussion with the TUC.* 
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e themJoint Consultative Machinery. Labor’s request for 


eprefmoint consultation (as distinguished from direct 
iniongcontrol) has been met, since nationalization of 
eportmmines and electric power, by agreements between 
vels the managing board, or authority, and the unions 
lents@econcerned to set up, or to continue, machinery at 
rern-(mational, district, and local levels. The coal agree- 
ments provide for a national as well as divisional, 
mayfmarea, and colliery consultative councils. The elec- 
turefftric power agreement provides for national and dis- 
ans-(trict joint councils and for works committees. 
vide® In the coal industry, conciliation machinery to 
rds, @bandle disputes and grievances also exists, distinct 
pre-{Mtrom the consultative machinery at the pit, dis- 
ling@@trict, and national levels. Indeed, the multiplic- 
therfiMity of coal industry committees may actually in- 
do@@terfere with their effectiveness by causing diffusion 
de- Hof effort and interest. 
two Joint consultation on production problems at 
ted the factory level has been repeatedly urged by 
he TUC, Labor Party, and cabinet members. 
off The TUC 1944 report envisaged works councils 
us- Or committees, in both private and nationalized 
of f@industries, with very broad terms of reference 
ng ivolying consultation on technical, adminis- 
trative, financial, and commercial policies. They 


ons. 


_ *TUC meeting September 1948 re-affirmed 1944 policy. For other develop- 
ve). ments see next issue of Monthly Labor Review. 





were, in fact, to discuss any internal matters not 
coming within the scope of the regular negotiating 
machinery. 

During the war, joint production committees 
actively assisted in increasing the output of 
munitions in more than 5,000 establishments. 
Despite repeated expressions of interest and 
concern, few such committees are still flourishing. 
Lacking the stimulus of war, managements and 
branch union secretaries alike tend to be somewhat 
jealous of the committees. Moreover, the worker 
representatives often lack the technical knowledge 
which is needed to improve plant lay-out and 
operating efficiency. Suggestions are sometimes 
discouraged because management seems indiffer- 
ent. The Ministry of Labor gives assistance on 
establishing joint consultation committees when 
asked, and within the framework of nationally 
negotiated industry agreements. 

Informal discussions in works councils, or in 
their production subcommittees, often accomplish 
as much unobtrusively as the more controversial 
joint production committees, on such problems as 
the salvage of waste, the conservation of scarce 
materials, bottlenecks in supply, better house- 
keeping practices, care of tools, better timekeep- 
ing, and means of reducing absences. Branch 
union secretaries sit in an advisory capacity with 
some works councils. If management decides to 
undertake the reorganization of a department— 
perhaps using industrial consultants to reallocate 
jobs and labor, or to introduce new machinery — 
trade-unions, shop stewards, and works councils’ 
representatives are all consulted. An increasing 
number of firms are adopting machinery through 
which joint consultation may be effectively 
operated. 

Regional Boards for Industry, established dur- 
ing the war, were revived in early 1946, to provide 
a link between the factories and Whitehall. 
Government departments, employers, and trade- 
unions are represented on these boards, four of 
which have trade-unionists as chairmen. The 
unions in the regions maintain close touch with 
their representatives through regional trade- 
union advisory councils. The Boards attempt to 
adjust local or regional problems concerning labor 
supply, unemployment, or skilled labor bottle- 
necks. During the electricity crisis in the winter 
of 1947, they allocated fuel and developed schemes 
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hours of work or by instituting a powerless day. 

In the private sector of industry, outside the 
nationalization program, the Labor Government 
has set up 18 working parties, each composed 
of labor and employer leaders and experts, to 
recommend ways and means of modernizing their 
respective industries. The reports submitted to 
the Board of Trade cover a wide range of subjects: 
education and training; improvements in design; 
methods of recruiting labor and reducing turn- 
over; safety, health and working conditions; indus- 
trial statistics; comparative efficiency and means 
of raising productivity. The Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Development Act of 1947 authorizes 
tripartite industrial development councils to carry 
on this work on a permanent basis. One such 
council operates in the cotton textile industry; 
draft proposals have been submitted for jewelry 
and silverware, pottery, clothing, hosiery, and 
knit-wear councils. 


Attitude-Toward Employment Controls 


The unions have acquiesced in the re-imposition 
of controls over hiring of workers and peacetime 
direction of labor. However, the Ministry of 
Labor has administered these controls with great 
caution, and has relied on persuasion and efforts 
to find suitable places for workers in priority 
industries. Only in a very few instances have 
workers been directed to take particular jobs. 
Considerably greater freedom of choice and 
greater labor mobility prevailed in the labor 
market in the spring of 1948 than during the 
war. Between June 1945 and March 1948, about 
4 million men and women were demobilized from 
the armed forces and resumed former jobs or 
entered new ones of their own choice. Many 
of these veterans were trained or re-trained at 
Government expense. In addition, 3.5 million 
munitions workers were released between mid-1945 
and the end of 1947. 


Attitude Toward Productivity 


Perhaps the clearest test of reorientation lies 
in the unions’ attitudes toward methods of in- 
creasing productivity. Government, employers, 
and union leaders were agreed upon the compelling 
urgency of such programs. Labor has been repeat- 





for spreading the electricity load by staggering 
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edly assured that wages would benefit from ga; 
in productivity. In the spring of 1948, unemp| 
ment was low and workers released by labor-say}, 
arrangements could easily be absorbed in oth, 
jobs. Nevertheless, these favorable factors y, 
balanced by the unions’ traditional hostility 
changes in rules, and by certain groups’ vest, 
interests in particular jobs or in customary wa 
differentials. The British system of joint consy|, 
tion at many levels (national, trade, and factor, 
means gradual change. Furthermore, labor ; 
seldom the only party responsible for inefficiey 
practices, and restrictive practices by manage 
ments and trade associations are just as difficy 
to remove. 

In the building industry, for example, the unioy 
after 2 years of discussion, agreed in October 194 
to the introduction of payment by results. Hoy. 
ever, progress was slow, partly because the em 
ployers’ federations did not assist their membe 
to install the schemes, and partly because of « 
backs in the building program. Where incentiy 
pay was introduced, cases were reported of o 
put rising from 50 to 100 percent. Efficiency ix 
the building industry, it is reported, also suffe 
from practices in restraint of trade by variou 
trade associations. A tripartite working part 
was appointed by the Minister of Works in Jul 
1948 to inquire into the organization and efficienc 
of the entire industry. The proposal was welcome 
by the unions, but attacked by the national build- 
ing trades employers’ federations. 194 

The cotton textile industry, spearhead of Bri 19¢ 
ain’s present export drive, is acknowledged as lon; 19¢ 
overdue for technological renovation. The fir 19: 














postwar plans for the industry contemplated large 19: 
scale reequipment of both spinning and weaving ;Wou 


sections. But new machinery is difficult to obtan 
because of the many competing demands for sted 
and the immediate gains to be realized from the 
export of textile machinery. Emphasis has shifted 
to getting maximum production on existing mi-¥ 
chinery, and reducing labor requirements. Start 
ling improvements in output bave been obtaine 
in certain mills by means of careful job studi¢ 
and reassignment of labor, accompanied }; 
changes in wage-payment methods. Howevel, 
before such changes can be instituted, or eva 





studied, agreement must be obtained from unio, se 
representatives and from the employees involved f} ' Gres 


Demonstrations such as that in the cardroom © 
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,e Musgrave Mill are breaking down resistance; 
tput per man-hour was increased 39 percent, 
though the mill was considered relatively effi- 
ent before the experiment.’ Operatives in other 
»ills of the same company have asked for applica- 
on of the same system. However, in Lancashire 
;q whole, unions and operatives are still slow to 
ecome change. 

A tripartite commission in the weaving section, 
, March 1948, submitted its recommendations 
or revision of the weavers’ wage system and for 
new staffing plan, for the purpose of increasing 
ncentives.’ Even though a majority of weavers 
il probably gain, certain groups of workers will 
» unfavorably affected. This is retarding adop- 
‘on of the recommendations. 

There is general dissatisfaction with the effi- 
iency of the British coal industry. The natural 
chnological handicaps are well known: narrow, 
oping seams; inadequate underground transpor- 
ation systems; poor mine lay out; too much non- 
productive labor. The widely entertained hopes 
hat nationalization would facilitate technical re- 
prganization and stimulate greater effort by the 
miners have not been entirely fulfilled. Progress 
has been made, although total output and output 
pr manshift are still below prewar, in spite of 
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part ‘ “ee : 

“Jugeteatly increased mechanization since prewar. 
1enc| Outputin Average 
omed million tons out put 
An- Average per man- 

uild- . nual weekly shift 
ose etnome we 227 4.353 1. 14 

Brit iin oncmdhh) oad 191 3.688 1. 00 
: ER a TA 182 3.506 1.00 
long RRR, 189 3.646 1.03 
first ie 197 3.782 1.07 
urge. a ae 106 4.080 71.10 


vinggg | Six months. 
Me ©* Week ending May 29, 1948. 


tal 

tee’ ~The reasons for this state of affairs are much 
theidebated. Some miners blame the failure to intro- 
iteifMduce direct workers’ control in the industry. 
mi-@Colliery managements blame tiie Coal Board and 
ar-@the union for curtailing their authority. Sir 
ne@Charles Reid, author of the report which showed 
liefhow the industry must be technically reorganized, 
birecently resigned from the Coal Board blaming the 
re) Board’s over-centralized organization. He also 





‘00 * Report on Labor Redeployment in the Musgrave Mill Cardroom. The 
Cotton Board, March 1948. 

edNS * Great Britain Ministry of Labor and National Service. Cotton Mann: 

offs ‘cturing Commission—Interim Report. London, 1948. 


stated his belief that “with the manpower ® and 
the machinery now in the industry at least 30 
million extra tons of coal per annum could be 
produced, provided that absenteeism were re- 
duced to prewar level, manpower put where it 
could be most effectively used, and men and 
managers alike were inspired to give their best 
service to the country.” 

The National Union of Mineworkers, in nu- 
merous instances, backed up the National Coal 
Board in its decisions made for the purpose of 
increasing output, which local groups of miners 
had resisted. For example, at Grimethorpe, York- 
shire, in August 1947 a group of miners refused to 
increase the daily stint of coal cutting ordered by 
the Coal Board and confirmed by the decision of a 
joint committee appointed under the district 
conciliation machinery. Other pits joined in 
sympathetic walk-outs. The Miners’ Union vigor- 
ously condemned the strikers, and eventually the 
men returned to work. However, the old stint 
remained in effect. In May 1948 another group 
of Yorkshire miners, although assured of jobs at 
nearby pits, staged a sit-down strike in protest 
against the closing of their pit at Waleswood which 
the Coal Board had rated uneconomical to operate. 
With union backing, the Waleswood pit was closed 
as scheduled. 


Attitude on Strikes 


Most of the strikes in the war and postwar 
periods have been unofficial and unauthorized. 
The TUC and the BEC (British Employers’ Con- 
federation) agreed to extend wartime compulsory 
arbitration beyond the date it would have lapsed 
(February 24, 1946), with the understanding that 
the question would be reviewed as soon as either 
side wished compulsory arbitration to be dis- 





*The manpower position in coal, compared with prewar, is as follows: 


Average num- 


(in 

thousands) 

On Ac- 

col- tuall 

liery em 

books ployed 

WOBB.. .ncccceenc nccccccccccccccccceseccccecccccsecccesecccs 782 (No data) 
Pl iititncncdciacoccocescesscotaneceraeanseoeennenesisesseess 710 642 
iia vctcaccncccnccoungsccqquscssonestanssssatehessanese 709 629 
cndcacconceccceoccsocetbenitanibnasnvedsnedannasendnes 697 626 
Di cidsacncunscnessosssucouneamenasensanesedensebnenntes 712 649 
1948 (first 5 months’ average) ............................- 723 676 


The average age of the current labor force is higher than prewar. It is diffi- 
cult to recruit British youths for the mines, and the father-and-son mining 


tradition is disappearing. 
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continued.? Up to July 1, 1948, neither side has 
requested a review. On the whole, labor, em- 
ployers, and government agree that the system is 
still necessary, and that the benefits outweigh the 
disadvantages. Resolutions censoring compulsory 
arbitration in peacetime were debated at the 
annual trade-union congresses in 1946 and in 1947 
(in the latter year the powerful machinists’ union 
introduced the resolution), but the matter did not 
come to a vote. 

National union officers, as well as TUC officials, 
have repeatedly denounced unauthorized stop- 
pages*and made great efforts to get strikers back 
to work. Several unions, like the miners, have 
taken disciplinary action against strikers. The 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
in August 1947 threatened to expel 36 striking bus 
drivers; the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union at its 1947 convention gave notice that it 
would proceed similarly. But while such action is 
feasible where small groups are involved and the 
issues are clear cut, a union naturally hesitates to 
take drastic measures if a large number of members 
rebel, or ‘if serious inequities underlie the strike. 

On several strikes of transportation workers, 
the Labor Government used troops to handle 
perishable or badly needed food supplies. In 
June 1948, more than 20,000 dockworkers were 
idle through an unauthorized strike; troops were 
called to unload ships; Prime Minister Attlee, in a 
special broadcast, appealed to the strikers to re- 
turn; and a state of emergency was declared. A 
substantial number of strikers having already in- 
dicated willingness to return, the strike ended. 
The union is proceeding to negotiate on the 
original grievance. 

Even though opposed by trade-union officials and 
the Labor Government, unauthorized strikes re- 


* The conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Orders 1940-44 
will continue in force until December 1950 unless altered, by virtue of 8. R. 
and O. 1945 No. 1260, issued December 20, 1945, under Section I Supplies and 
Services (Transitional Powers) Act, 1945. For a discussion of the compulsory 
arbitration system in Great Britain, see Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
Foreign Countries, Monthly Labor Review, August 1946, or Serial No. R. 
1848; also Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Great Britain, by Jean A. Flexner, 
in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1948 (pp. 421-430). 






















sulted in some economic gains for the workers yj 
engaged in them. Moreover, such strikes ¢, 
stitute a challenge to the top union offic; 
similar to the challenge of the shop stewar, 
movement in 1917-18. However, without the , 
straints imposed by the unions’ discipline » 
sense of responsibility toward the Governmey 
strategically placed groups of workers could ho 
out for a great deal more, thereby disrupting {, 
national recovery effort. 

A few strikes in the postwar period have },; 
official union sanction: a strike of hotel worke 
in October 1946, backed by the Union of Muni 
pal and General Workers, was not considered illeg, 
because it arose over union recognition—a que 
tion that the National Arbitration Tribunal ¢ 
clined to arbitrate. The strikers won their ¢: 
mands, full recognition and dealing with the unio 
In April 1948, a strike of 20,000 automobile bod 
workers was called by the Vehicle Builders Unio, 
after negotiations for a wage increase had been r; 
ferred by the Minister of Labor to the Nation 
Arbitration Tribunal. When the employers agree 
to resume negotiations, the strike was called o 
without prosecutions. 

The total man-days lost in strikes has been e- 
tremely low, compared with the years followin; 
World War I. 
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Man-days lost (in thousands) Man-days lost (in thousands The 
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Employers and labor generally have observe Myailin; 
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the voluntary procedures for negotiating agree 












ments and settling disputes and have accepted th: [ijworke 
decisions of arbitrators. The success of both Coal-jprodu 
tion and Labor Governments in managing scarc:ffthis r 
resources and supplies has resulted in a pooling 0 the a 
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effort by all groups to meet a national emergency 
the seriousness of which is widely appreciated. 
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N A SERIES OF MEASURES enacted last spring, a 
izable expansion of the national military estab- 
Aishment was authorized for the fiscal year 1949. 
Inder the Selective Service Act of 1948 (Public 
aw 759, 80th Cong.), the Congress provided for a 
peacetime draft and a net addition of over a half 
nillion men to the armed forces. Increased 
ppropriations were also made for various types of 
nilitary procurement and for additional civilian 
personnel in defense activities. In the aggregate, 
national defense expenditures during the fiscal 
ear 1949 were expected to rise by 1.5 billion 
jollars, or 14 percent above those for the preced- 
ng year.” 

The expansion occurs at a time when a very 


an ey. 
OWing 


0 iigh percentage of the labor force is already 
5 Bemployed, and when substantial backlogs of de- 
. mand, both at home and abroad, still exist in 
" [important sectors of the economy. The situation 

this respect is in sharp contrast with that pre- 
TvecMivailing at the time of the enactment of the Na- 


zTeeftional Defense Program in 1940, when 8 million 
| the workers were unemployed and when considerable 


oal productive capacity was not being utilized. For 
arc: Mithis reason, there has been considerable interest in 
£ 0 Bithe adequacy of the Nation’s labor supply in the 


acy 


l. 


ear ahead, and in the potential problems of man- 
power recruitment which might arise as the pres- 
ent program develops. 

Appraisal of the requirements of the expanded 
defense program indicates that about 1 million 
additional workers, both military and civilian, will 
! Of the Bureau’s Branch of Occupational Outlook. 


‘Statement by the President reviewing the 1949 Budget, August 15, 1948, 
page 5, 


be needed by the end of the 1949 fiscal year. The 
supply of labor is expected to increase sufficiently, 
on an over-all basis, to meet these demands, al- 
though shortages may develop in particular types 
of work and in certain localities. 

In arriving at this conclusion, estimates have 
been prepared of the number of men required by 
the armed forces and of the pool of manpower 
which will be available under the terms of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. These estimates 
have been related to the additional requirements 
of the military for civilian manpower and to 
prospective changes in labor supply and demand 
in the economy as a whole. 


Manpower Requirements of the Armed Forces 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 authorizes 
the armed forces to achieve an average daily 
strength of 2,167,000 persons on active duty. Ap- 
propriations, however, permit a strength of 1,948,- 
000—about 200,000 under the authorized level. 
In the present study, it is assumed that the lower 
figure will be realized during the 1949 fiscal year, 
and that the full complement authorized by the 
Selective Service Act will be achieved early in the 
next fiscal year. 

Since the net strength of the armed forces was 
slightly in excess of 1,400,000 men at the beginning 
of fiscal 1949, achievement of the indicated levels 
will require the net addition (i. e., net withdrawals 
from civilian life) of more than 500,000 in fiscal 
1949 and more than 200,000 in the year following. 

A much greater number of civilians will actually 
have to be recruited, however, because of turn-over 
in the armed forces personnel due to expiration of 
enlistments. After allowing for anticipated reen- 
listments, the gross intake from civilian life will 
have to be about 900,000 during the fiscal year 
1949, and about 700,000 in the fiscal year 1950. 
It was in order to meet these needs that the 
present Selective Service Act was passed. 

Under the terms of the new Jaw, every civilian 
male between the ages of 18 and 26 (with a few 
minor exceptions) was required to present himself 
for the initial registration on specified days be- 
tween August 30 and September 18. Thereafter, 
in a continuing registration, men are required to 
register as they reach the age of 18. Only those 
who have reached 19 and who have not yet passed 
26, however, are liable for military service. 
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A large proportion of the men in the subject age 
groups are exempted or deferred either by the act 
or by regulations promulgated under it. Among 
the major categories of men not eligible for the 
draft are most veterans, married men and those 
with dependents, persons with certain personal 
deficiencies and defects, men who were members 
of specified Reserve units at the time of the law’s 
enactment (June 24, 1948), and high school stu- 
dents under the age of 20. In addition, full-time 
students in schools of higher education cannot be 
inducted until the end of the academic year. 
Exempt also are ministers, theological students, 
sole survivors in families sustaining war losses, 
conscientious objectors who meet certain require- 
ments, and a limited number of reservists who 
may enroll under specified conditions after June 
24, 1948. 

The act provides substantially the same proce- 
dure for occupational deferments as was followed 
in the prewar draft. It authorizes the President 
“to provide for the deferment * * * of per- 
sons whose employment in industry, agriculture, 
or other occupations * * * or whose activity 
in study, research, or medical, scientific, or other 
endeavors is found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety, or interest.”’ 
(Sec. 6 (h), P. L. 759.) The law permits no group 
deferments; in each case the individual’s status, as 
determined by the local board, is the governing 
consideration. 

Special inducements are offered by the law to 
18-year-olds. A limited number—161,000 in each 
year—may enlist for a 1-year period instead of the 
21-month term provided for men who are drafted. 
Moreover, they are to be assigned to service in the 
continental United States only. The recruitment 
of the full complement of these 18-year-old trainees 
is not expected to involve any particular difficulties; 
In addition, some 50,000 reserve officers may be 
recalled to active duty, and a number of enlist- 
ments may be expected from men who are not sub- 
ject to the draft, such as veterans or persons out- 
side the draft ages. 

The remainder—less than 700,000 men in fiscal 
1949 and approximately 500,000 in fiscal 1950— 
will have to be drawn either voluntarily or by draft 
from among nonveterans aged 19 through 25. 
The number to be drafted will obviously depend 
upon the number who enlist. It appears currently 
that the selective service machinery will obtain 


about 250,000 in the first year, and perhaps op, 
fourth that number in the following year. 
present plans, all draftees are to be assigned to ¢} 
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Army. The Navy and the Air Force will attempilmA noth 


to rely exclusively on enlistments.® 


under way. 


A recapitulation (in round numbers) of th 


pertinent manpower data follows: 


Withdrawn from civilian Fiscal 1949 
Et. dbbtitbenécunwediin 900, 000 
Under 19 or over 25_. 200, 000 
Between 19 and 25__. 700, 000 

To be enlisted_... 450, 000 

To be drafted_... 250, 000 


Returned to civilian life: 
Newly discharged vet- 
initiate dckkiee 400, 000 


Net loss to civilian life.... 500, 000 








The Selective Service Manpower Pool 


To meet the requirements for 19- to 25-year-oli 
men approximately 7% million civilian men wer 
available in continental United States, at th 
beginning of the fiscal year 1949, according i 
Census.’ [|n 
addition, about a million civilian youths could 
be expected to attain age 19 during the fiscal 
year and thus become subject to selective service. 

About 9 out of every 10 of the initial 19-25- 
year-old registrants will probably not be liable to 
military service at the time of registration. 
5 million are World War II veterans, and mor 
than a million were previously disqualified under 
the wartime and early postwar mental and physical 
Of those who were not screened under 
the former draft law, it is estimated that abou 
one-fourth, or approximately one-half million, 
will be disqualified under the relatively high 
peacetime standards. An additional half million 
men will be exempted for such reasons as maritél 
status, membership in the organized reserves 


estimates of the Bureau of the 


standards. 


and school attendance. 





5 Enlistments in the Army are acceptable for the 2l-month draft term 
The other services, however, are adhering to an enlistment term of at least! 


years. 


The numb 
to be recruited are to be distributed fairly eve! 
throughout the year, once the draft machinery ge 


Fiscal 1950 
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200, 000 
500, 000 
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‘ The Census estimates are as of April 1, 1948, but may be accepted as & 


approximate measure of the number as of July 1, 1948. Source: Censu 


release, Series P-25, No. 9. 


5 Estimates of the selective service manpower pool were prepared by ‘ot 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from a variety of sources and are tentative pendin 
release of official registration and classification statistics by the Nationa 
Headquarters of the Selective Service System. A detailed description “ 
methods used in preparing these estimates may be obtained upon request. 
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Therefore, about 800,000 men are estimated to 
., immediately eligible for selective service, prior 
) agricultural or other occupational deferments. 
snother 500,000 will be eligible before the fiscal 
ear 1949 is over, mainly from three sources: (1) 
Youths not attending school who will attain age 
9 during the year, (2) high school students, who 
ither graduate or attain the age of 20, and (3) 
liege students. | 

Losses from the immediately eligible group 
pecause of aging of the 25-year-olds will be negli- 
ible, in view of the announced policy of inducting 
he older age groups first. The total pool of 
19-25-year-olds available for induction at some 
ime during fiscal 1949 may thus be estimated 
ut 1,300,000; the year’s needs from this group 
sre about 700,000. Since agricultural and occu- 
national deferments will be handled on an indi- 
idual basis with broad latitude at the draft 
board level, it is not possible to estimate the 
probable number of such deferments. 

The balance sheet for the fiscal year 1950 is 
similar, with both requirements and supply some- 
what lower. There will be an initial pool in July 
1949 of more than 500,000 19—25-year-olds, aug- 
mented by additions of nearly 700,000, for an 
aggregate of nearly 1,200,000. This compares 
with the year’s needs from the pool of about 
500,000. 

Three important facts emerge from an examina- 
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9-25. 

le tpetion of the supply available to the armed forces. 
Some 1. The pool of eligible manpower, before agri- 
mor cultural and occupational deferments, will be 


nderadequate at all times, on a Nation-wide basis, to 
-sicq| #emeet the needs for enlistees and draftees, assuming 
nder {that the present plans to induct new personnel in 
bout ean even flow are successful. During fiscal 1949, 
lion, #10r example, there will probably always be a 
high) margin of at least 500,000 men available in excess 
llion #2 Of scheduled demands. 
rit. 2- Most eligibles will be under 21 years of age. 
ves, [Virtually every registrant in the upper-age brackets 
was screened through the draft machinery of 
on ft World War II and either accepted for service or 
east hy Classified as IV-F. Relatively few were exempted 
.:a 28 hardship cases, or given agricultural or other 
ssf Occupational deferments; of these, many would 
, te, 20W be deferred for various reasons. As a result, 
dit J) hardly more than 60,000 may be found available 
“mf, among the 22 to 25-year groups combined and 


yn of 


st. [) about the same number in age 21. 


3. The major source of military manpower will 
have to be the civilian labor force, rather than 
the schools. Of the 1,300,000 men who will be 
eligible before fiscal 1949 is over, about four-fifths 
are either working or seeking work. Most of the 
others are in school and therefore cannot be 
drafted before May or June 1949. 


The Impact on the Civilian Economy 


The major problems created by military ex- 
pansion include effects upon the over-all labor 
supply-demand situation, the present and future 
availability of trained men, and the educational 
institutions. The analysis in this section is based 
on the assumptions that the present full-employ- 
ment situation will continue and that there will 
be no major revision in the anticipated require- 
ments of the armed forces. 


Over-All Labor Supply-Demand Situation. In ad- 
dition to the net expansion in the armed forces of 
more than one-half million scheduled for the 1949 
fiscal year, about 500,000 civilians will be required 
in government establishments and in private 
industries working on military orders. Of this 
total, about 100,000 will be needed by the aircraft 
industry alone in the first phase of a program to 
expand and modernize the air force. On the 
demand side, the expanded defense program will 
thus require the addition of a total of 1 million 
persons to public and private pay rolls by the end 
of June 1949. 

Analysis of the labor-supply situation indicates 
that the labor force will also increase by about | 
million during the coming year, assuming that 
normal growth in the labor force continues and 
that several hundred thousand World War II 
veterans will leave school by June 1949. 

Thus—if there is no significant change in the 
civilian economy’s current labor demand—the 
national labor market may be expected to con- 
tinue in relatively close balance during the year 
ahead. On the other hand, this apparent tight- 
ness need not preclude further expansions in 
industries not connected with the war program. 
The labor supply is still sufficiently flexible for 
more than normal expansion. Substantial num- 
bers of potential workers, particularly married 
women without young children, may again be 
drawn into the labor market if demand becomes 
strong enough. In addition, the present level of 
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unemployment, which is considered relatively 
low for peacetime, is well above the wartime 
figure and is still capable of being reduced. 


The Skills Situation. In the close over-all balance 
which thus appears likely, specific shortages may 
be expected to develop on a somewhat greater 
scale than has been true in the past few years, and 
serious problems may be expected in some locali- 
ties. For example, an expanded munitions indus- 
try may call for a considerable number of profes- 
sional and skilled workers in metalworking and 
related industries. In some of these occupations, 
the supply of experienced workers has been tight 
for some time. 

Recruitment problems may also arise in some 
localities, even in occupations where no national 
shortages exist. The geographical shifting of 
workers is particularly difficult under existing 
circumstances. Relatively few areas have suflfi- 
cient community facilities and housing to accom- 
modate any significant in-migration of workers. 
Consequently, in most areas affected, major em- 
phasis wil have to be placed on more intensive 
utilization of the local labor supply. 

The direct manpower needs of the armed forces, 
on the other hand, will not seriously affect the 
supply of skilled workers, since relatively few of 
those taken will have had time to acquire any 
substantial degree of skill or experience. This is 
particularly true of the enlistees, who bulk large 
in the present plans. It is likely that most of the 
volunteers will come from those just out of school, 
who would normally be looking for work, the 
unemployed (of whom there are only a few), and 
those not yet particularly attached to any job. 

However, among the 300,000 to be drafted in 
the next 2 years, there may be many who are 
already in jobs where they are receiving valuable 
training. Among registered apprentices alone, 
there may be perhaps 50,000 nonveterans in the 
group subject to draft. While these numbers 
may seem small as against total employment, 
some of those affected have had considerable 
training and have acquired enough experience to 
constitute an appreciable loss to industry. 

Industry generally will thus feel the draft in 
two ways: Loss of a substantial portion of the pool 








of new entrants who would normally be availa} 

for replacements or expansion, and possible al S11) 
of a smaller number of men who have had valua}) 
training on the job. The size of the latter group 
will of course depend on the occupational def. 
ment policies pursued at both national and |ocy 
levels. Partially offsetting these losses wil] } 
the return to civilian life of a substantial numb. ect 
of newly discharged veterans—mostly over agi. 
21—-who are draft-free under present conditions agt 











Effect on the School System.—In a program of the 


. al PuBLIC 
present dimensions, the initial drain on thf?” 














school system need not be particularly pronounced we ’ 
Since high-school students are draft-exempt until A ss 
P 


they graduate or attain the age of 20, the impact 
of the draft will be limited largely to the college 
level. 

The effect on college enrollments will depen 
partly on the extent of adherence to current 
schedules of inductions and expected enlistments, 


n thes 
renera 
proade 
nform 
benefit 


If the armed forces succeed in recruiting by the end rae 
of the fiscal year 1949 the full number of men fo eaves 
whom they now have funds, the draft boards will eater 
probably require no more than 100,000 men during me 
the summer months. Even if the draft boards {ill April 

their entire summer quotas from among eligible pares 
college students or prospective college entrants hues 
(which seems unlikely), this would represent about R* 
6 percent of the total male enrollment of almost a 


1,700,000 recorded in the fall of 1947.6 Moreover, 
a half million eligible nonstudents, as well as 4 
substantial number of high-school graduates who 


influe! 
he la 


would not normally go on to college, will also be ot 
available during this period. Should the enlist- ie 


ment and drafting programs fall seriously behind 
schedule, however, it is of course possible that 
inductions might cut more substantially into the 
college population. 

As in the case of trained men in industry, the 
number of college men in critical fields of study, 
which may be considered vital to the national 
security, is small relative to the total number o! 
eligibles available. Deferment policies designed 
to conserve the flow of scientists and technicians 
into vital industries and professions would there- 
fore not materially reduce the manpower pool. 












¢ U. 8. Bureau of the Census, School Enrollment of the Civilian Populs 
tion: October 1947, Series P-20, No. 19. 
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ectric and Gas Utilities: 
Wage Structures in 1948 ' 











ay * PuBLIC UTILITIES are basic to modern economic 
a ; ife. They furnish relatively stable employment 
a~ o hundreds of thousands of workers located in 





|] parts of the country. The earnings of workers 
these industries are important indicators of the 
veneral wage levels in local communities and 
broader economic regions. This report presents 
nformation on the earnings and supplementary 
benefits of workers in electric and gas utilities.? 

Straight-time wage rates in class A and class B 
privately operated electric utility systems em- 
ploying 101 or more workers averaged $1.35 an 
hour for all plant (nonoffice) workers in March- 
April 1948. At the same time, plant workers in 
privately operated gas utilities serving cities of 
75,000 or more population averaged $1.29 an hour 
on a Nation-wide basis. These respective averages 
do not indicate a wage differential between com- 
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most : 
Se parable groups of workers, since the averages are 
“a d influenced by differences in the composition of 






















the labor force between the two industries. 


who 

he Relatively few workers in each industry were 
list. (EPMid less than 65 cents an hour; about 1 out of 
hind every 8 workers in each industry received less 


han $1.00 an hour. A greater proportion of the 


that 
| the 1 Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 
he collection of data for this study was directed by the Bureau’s regional 
analysts. More detailed information will be provided in a mimeo- 
graphed report, available upon request. 
! The scope of this study included privately operated class A and class B 
c utilities (as defined by the Federal Power Commission) employing 
01 or more workers and privately operated gas utilities of cities of 75,000 or 
more population. Employment in those establishments furnishing both 
and gas or other services was allocated to each service, so that only 
hose workers associated with either electric or gas service, plus a proration of 
workers in general departments, were included in the study of each industry. 

The study of electric utilities included a total of 130 establishments employ- 
ing more than 194,000 workers, and the study of gas utilities, 126 companies 
employing almost 58,000 workers. 

Information was collected by Bureau field representatives from company 
records. Workers were classified on the basis of uniform job descriptions 
prepared by the Bureau for that purpose. 
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workers in electric utilities than in gas utilities, 
however, had hourly rates of $1.50 or more (a 
third compared with a fifth), suggesting that 
skilled workers were relatively more numerous in 
the former industry. 


Occupational Differences 


Among the key occupations studied in electric 
utilities, journeymen linemen comprised the larg- 
est group and averaged $1.61 an hour throughout 
the industry as a whole in the spring of 1948 
(table 1). An average rate of $1.07 was shown for 
groundmen, typical of the less skilled workers in 
the industry. Substation operators ($1.53), 
meter readers ($1.18), boiler operators ($1.48), 
and auxiliary-equipment operators ($1.35) were 
other occupations employing relatively large 
numbers of workers. Load dispatchers, with an 
average of $1.94 an hour, constituted the highest 
paid occupational group studied. 

In gas utilities, main-installation and service 
laborers were the largest, as well as the lowest paid, 
occupational category studied. ‘Their average 
hourly rate, on a national basis, was $1.02 (table 2). 
The highest paid workers, although relatively few 
in number, were inspectors, with an average rate 
of $1.55. Appliance servicemen, the largest 
skilled group studied, averaged $1.43. Gas main 
fitters ($1.36), meter readers ($1.30), and gas 
plant laborers ($1.12) were other numerically im- 
portant groups. 

Office workers comprised a very substantial 
segment of the employment in both industries. 
In contrast to the plant occupations studied, the 
great majority of the office occupations were 
staffed by women. As cashiers in electric utility 
companies, women averaged 97 cents an hour; as 
general stenographers, $1.05; as accounting clerks, 
$1.23; and as clerk-typists, 92 cents. The largest 
group of men office workers were general clerks, 
with hourly rates averaging $1.28. 
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Typical women’s office occupations in gas 
utilities, together with their average hourly rates, 
were cashiers, $1.05; general stenographers, $1.16; 
accounting clerks, $1.10; and clerk-typists, 99 
cents. 


Regional Variations ‘ 


Considerable variation occurred among the 
wage levels found in different sections of the coun- 
try. In electric utilities, the average hourly rates 
for all workers combined ranged from $1.17 in 
the Southeast to $1.64 on the Pacific Coast. In 
addition to the Southeast, those regions having 
general wage levels below the national average of 
$1.35 were the Southwest ($1.21); the Border 
region ($1.26); the Middle West ($1.26); and the 


‘The regions used in this study include: New Enagland—Connecticut 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont: 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Mlinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahomg, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico? Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 





Middle Atlantic ($1.33). Those exceeding 4, 
national average included the Mountain regio, 
($1.37); New England ($1.39) ; Great Lakes ($1 43) 
and the Pacific Coast ($1.64). 

The same general regional pattern of differenos 
tended to prevail in electric utilities when meg; 
ured on an occupational basis, although th 
extent of the differences varied considerabj 
among occupations. For most occupations thy 
Southeast or Southwest had the lowest wage leve) 
and the Pacific region the highest. The actu, 
ranges between the lowest- and highest-payin 
regions were from 30 to 59 cents an hour in 24» 
27 occupations used in the comparison; th 
smallest spread in any of the occupations was 9 
cents. By excluding the Pacific region, the ranges 
were considerably smaller in most cases, amount. 
ing in 9 occupations to less than 25 cents and i 
13 others, to between 25 and 39 cents. 

Actual wage differentials in electric utiliti« 
between the lowest and highest paying region 
tended to be smaller among the more-skilled 
jobs than among the less skilled. For instance, 
on a cents-per-hour basis the spread among 


TABLE 1.— Average straight-time hourly earnings' for selected plant occupations in electric utilities, by region, March—April 194i 





United States 


Average straight-time hourly earnings in— 








Occupation and sex Number 


of hourly 
workers | earnings 


Average New 
England 


South- 
west 


Middle 
West 


Great 
Lakes 


South- 
east 


Border 
States 


Middle 
Atlantic 





Men 


Auxillary-equipment operators 
Boiler operators 

District representatives 
Electricians, maintenance 


Guards 
Janitors 


Linemen, Journeymen 

Load dispatchers 

Machinists, maintenance. ls ten aniseeesdianell 
Maintenance men, general ‘utility... 

Mechanics, automotive 

Mechanics, maintenance 


Metermen, class A 
Moetermen, class B 
Meter readers 
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Switchboard operators, class A 
Switchboard operators, class B 
Trouble men 


Truck driver-groundmen 
Turbine operators 
Watch engineers 
Watchmen 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


3 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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ing thi&eoundmen amounted to 47 cents (91 cents 
1 Tegiogimompared with $1.38), and among linemen, 40 
3 ($1.43\MBonts ($1.47 compared with $1.87). On a per- 


ntage basis, however, the actual differential 


ferences r linemen amounted to about 27 percent. In 
1 Megsfiiontrast, the differential among groundmen was 
gh thilmmbout 52 percent. Conversely, the wage spreads 


derablyfi/™etween the less-skilled and more-skilled jobs 
NS thelvere greater in regions with the lowest pay levels 
© levelfi/han in those with the highest levels. A com- 

aCtuglf/arison of rates for groundmen and linemen within 
-Payingimhe individual regions shows that the differential 


between the rates for these jobs varied from about 
36 percent in the Pacific region to 62 percent 


Nn 249 
Nn; the 


was 2mn the Southeast. This differential tended to 
rangesf/ecome smaller as the average rates for groundmen 
nount-fmpecame higher. 


In gas utilities, the regional averages for all 
plant workers combined ranged from 99 cents 


and ip 


tilitiesffiin the Southeast to $1.48 on the Pacific Coast. 
egion—f/ he averages in the Great Lakes region ($1.38) 
skilledind the Middle Atlantic ($1.30), in addition to 


he Pacific Coast, exceeded the national average 
of $1.29. Workers in New England averaged 
31.28, in the Border region $1.24, in the Middle 
West $1.23, and in the Southwest $1.03. 

Among the individual occupations, the Pacific 


stance, 
umong 


ril 1943 


—— 


Coast usually had the highest levels and the 
Southeast the lowest. Again, however, the extent 
of the differences appeared to vary inversely with 
the skill of the occupation, the differentials being 
greatest among the least-skilled jobs. For in- 
stance, main-installation and service laborers 
averaged 75 cents an hour in the Southeast and 
$1.25 on the Pacific Coast, representing a difference 
of 67 percent. On the other hand, appliance 
servicemen averaged $1.22 an hour in the South- 
west and $1.59 on the Pacific Coast—a differential 
in pay of about 30 percent. 

Between the same jobs the differentials within 
a region ranged from 21 percent in New England 
to about 73 percent in the Southeast. In general, 
the skill differential varied inversely with the 
general wage level, the regions with the highest 
levels tending to have the smallest differentials. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


All except 5 of the 128 electric utility companies, 
for which data were available, had formalized their 
wage structures so that rates were set in advance 
for specific occupations. In the other 5 instances, 
rates were presumably established on an individual 
worker basis. The 123 companies with formal 


ABLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings ' for men workers in selected plant occupations in gas utilities, by region, 





March-April 1948 



































Pacific 
United States? Average straight-time hourly earnings in— 
Occupation 
Nee omake | New | Middle | Border | South- | Great | Middle| South- | pacing 
‘ workers | earnings England|Atlantic | States east Lakes West west 
L@ 
|. 8 MAuxiliary-equipment operators, gas production. .............- 897 $1. 41 $1. 30 $1. 46 $1. 20 $1. 05 $1. 47 $1. 30 $1.18 $1. 50 
|. 8 Back door and charger operators __........................... 167 1.36 1. 36 1.39 (3) (3) 1. 49 ee ile allen 
(? Boiler operators (firemen)............................-...--.. 615 1.36 1. 28 1. 40 1. 23 . 1. 48 1. 43 |. 1. 51 
1.2 BDarpen ancl ntitak ees ie itiek bain entinate 123 1.47 1.44 1.47 1.39 (3) 1. 60 (3) 1.27 60 
Tr iinenntcukhecccdcooescenncastilidbabiidssiinn 180 1. 2 1.23 1. 30 1.35 (3) 1.32 ey eet (3) 
1.8 Mlectricians, maintenance .................-.-...---.--------- 189 1. 53 1. 46 1. 58 1) ieee 1. 66 1.63) (@) 52 
2 Kengine-room operators...................--...--------------- 631 1. 42 1. 42 1. 50 1.37 1.17 1. 36 1.41 1.33 1. 53 
1L® 
ii ET ER SR ee 2, 619 1.36 1.29 1.34 1. 27 1. 21 1.43 1. 36 1.13 1. 54 
|. 1ee-meain Sitters’ helpers. _..................................- 1, 672 1.15 1. 16 1.14 1.09 . 88 1. 25 1.08 97 1.35 
Ra: EE NT ee ae a 689 1.44 1.36 1. 47 1. 43 1. 10 1. 53 o | ers 1.51 
J eemenneene 165 1. 46 1. 30 1. 57 (3) (3) 1. 51 1.36 em 1. 48 
° SC aie RR ARRSS PERE ance 277 1. 55 1. 59 1. 53 (3) 1.38 SS ies 1. 52 1.77 
2 lin dasabedinbuseennwase 1, 426 1.41 1.33 1.39 1. 50 1.27 1.34 (3) 1. 24 1. 55 
a 'i(i(i(‘“‘«‘ (eR NNN 604 1. 08 1.09 1.07 1. 04 . 80 1.17 . 89 . 80 1.27 
L@ Sh 2,914 1.12 1.13 1.14 9 .78 1. 29 1. 05 eae 1.17 
1. main installation and service..................-.--- 4, 448 1.02 1.13 1.05 98 75 1.13 1.08 "85 1. 25 
|. Maintenance men, general utility....................-------- 562 1. 43 1.41 1. 48 1. 34 12 1.47 1.34 1. 24 1. 50 
d ee eauenines 404 1. 47 1.38 1.47 1. 53 1. 30 1. 51 1. 53 1. 26 1. 63 
+ St ugh Uthaentns SEeaegRnepeeg 2, 366 1.30 1.29 1. 30 1. 33 1.03 1.34 1.42 1.04 1. 40 
5 Ea eseccacctiinbadbdencauesscaudbe 366 1. 46 1.45 1. 47 1.39 (3) 1.49 (3) (3) 1. 51 
+ of PT UP ORERREPY eager ae 197 1.34 1.23 1. 42 % | Re 1.49 a ee 1. 32 
|. Repairmen, gas meter....................-.-..-.------------- 1, 374 1. 48 1.46 1. 54 1.36 1.34 1.48 1.38 1. 22 1. 58 
1.@ BAIR 8 le Tate AB 515 1.17 1.19 1. 22 1.05 . 93 1. 21 (3) 95 1.39 
LS PE eT NE AER He 3, 830 1.43 1.37 1.39 1.49 1.30 1. 45 1.36 1. 22 1. 59 
6 Ci“(ié‘ésUD*C*«” RR RRR 446 1. 46 1. 6 1.47 1.51 LZ 1. 54 1. 63 1. 30 1 69 
DAE IRE SPS ll 574 1. 30 1. 26 1. 29 1.19 (3) 1.43 1. 26 1. 08 1. 55 
PL ann 224 1.13 1. 21 1.09 1. 22 . 82 1.23 1.22) @) (3) 












































; } wey ag 4 pe for overtime and night work. 
» ta for Mountain region. 


? Includes 


3 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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rate structures were almost equally divided be- 
tween those having a single rate for each job and 
those having a range of rates under which recog- 
nition of length of service, merit, and other factors 
could be given to individual workers. 

Similar conditions existed in the gas utility 
industry. Formal structures were found in 118 of 
the 125 companies for which this information was 
obtained; the proportions with single rates or 
ranges of rates were also about equally divided on 
a Nation-wide basis. In both industries, differences 
in these proportions existed within the various 
regions. 

The 40-hour week was by far the most common 
regular work standard in both electric and gas 
utilities. Only 8 of 130 electric companies studied 
and 16 of 126 gas companies had regular work 
schedules other than 40 hours. All of these were 
in excess of 40, although only 1 (a gas utility com- 
pany) had a schedule of more than 48 hours. 

Three or more shift operations were found in all 
except 5 of the electric companies and in all but 
24 of the, gas companies. However, these extra 
shifts wére generally limited to certain phases of 
the work, such as generation of electricity and 
manufacture of gas. As a result, only relatively 


small proportions of the total number employed 


were working on the extra shifts. Among the 
electric companies, 9 percent of the workers were 
found on the second shift and 8 percent on the 
third or other shift, with these proportions fairly 
stable in each of the regions. The proportions of 
workers on extra shifts in the gas industry, for the 
country as a whole, were slightly smaller, primarily 
because of the very small numbers of workers 
required for extra-shift work in the natural gas 
areas. Only 1 percent of the workers in the South- 
west were found on the second and third shifts, 
respectively, and only 2 percent in the Mountain 
region. 

The extent of the payment of premiums for 
shift work differed between the two industries. 
About 46 percent of the electric companies and 
approximately 60 percent of the gas companies 
operating extra shifts granted additional pay. In 
practically all cases the differential consisted of a 
uniform addition in cents-per-hour to the first- 
shift rates. In a majority of the companies with 


shift differentials in each industry, the secon; 
shift premium amounted to less than 5 cent 
premiums for the third or other shifts amouynje: 
to more than 5 cents but less than 10 cents, 

Vacations with pay for plant and office work, 
were universal in both industries (informatiy 
was not available in a few gas companies). (jy, 
half of the electric and gas utilities provided q ) 
week paid vacation after a year’s service for the; 
plant (nonoffice) workers; practically all othe, 
provided vacations of 1 week. For office workex 
a higher proportion of companies—about ty, 
thirds in both industries—granted 2 weeks after | 
year’s service. 

Paid holidays were provided for both plant an¢ 
office workers by all but a few electric and gy 
utility companies. The number of holidays wit) 
pay varied from 5 to 12 (except for 1 gas company 
which provided 3). Slightly more than two-third 
of the companies in both industries paid plant ani 
office workers for either 6, 7, or 8 holidays noi 
worked. New England tended to be more liber 
in this respect than the other regions; a majority 
of the electric and gas companies located ther 
granted 10 or more holidays with pay. At the 
other extreme, none of the Southeast companies 
in either industry provided more than 7 days 
5 being the most common. 

Insurance or pension plans of at least one type 
were found in all but a few companies in both 
industries. Life insurance plans were the most 
prevalent, although the proportion of companies 
providing retirement pensions was high. In fact, 
slightly more than 70 percent of the electric com- 
panies and slightly less than this proportion of gas 
companies had retirement plans for both plant 
and office workers. 

Formal provisions for granting paid sick leave 
for plant and office workers had been established 
in both industries by a great majority of the com- 
panies studied. The eligibility requirements an¢ 
the amount of sick leave granted varied consider- 
ably among the establishments. 

Only about 10 percent of the gas utilities and 
about 15 percent of the electric companies pai 
nonproduction bonuses to their plant and/or offic: 
workers. In practically all cases, these payment: 
were in the form of a Christmas or year-end bonus. 
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actors Affecting Earnings 
f Ceramic Engineers ' 


pRAMIC ENGINEERING is a small but significant 
ranch of the engineering profession and is re- 
sted to chemical engineering. The 2 to 3 thou- 
snd ceramic engineers in the United States are 

ployed mostly in industries manufacturing 
fractory materials, whiteware, enameled metal 
yroducts, glassware, and structural clay products. 

Factors affecting their earnings, as revealed in 
recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
sllow a pattern similar in most respects to that 
bservable in related professional occupations.? 
nformation on these factors is of interest not 
mly to members of the profession and to those 
ho set salary rates for ceramic engineers, but 
Riso to persons concerned with counseling young 
people in the choice of a profession. 

Earnings of professional workers, it is generally 
ecognized, are influenced by a combination of 
actors, only some of which are susceptible of 
tatistical measurement. Therefore, although the 
survey emphasizes the effects of length of pro- 
essional experience, educational attainment, and 
he type of engineering work performed, many 
other factors are known to operate, such as indi- 
idual personality or the “breaks” in employ- 
ent opportunity. 

The earnings data given in this report apply 
pnly to specific members of the Institute of 
eramic Engineers and are not intended to repre- 
sent the earnings of all ceramic engineers. It has 
been found in connection with other surveys that 
2 professional society membership in some cases 
ends to contain a greater percentage of persons 
who have attained higher income or other status 


'Prepared by Cora E. Taylor of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook 
Branch, The report is based on a survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
tatisties at the request of the Institute of Ceramic Engineers. A complete 

port on the findings of the survey was published by the Institute in the 

ugust 1948 issue of The American Ceramic Society Bulletin. It is available 
a mimeographed form on request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Anonymous questionnaires were mailed to 425 Institute members in August 
17; a total of 330 usable forms were returned. Information on personal 
tharacteristics, education, experience, location, employment status, and 
arnings was requested for the years 1939, 1943, 1946, and 1947—covering a 
period which witnessed great changes in the economic conditions of the 
rountry. 

’ See, for example, Factors Affecting Earnings in Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 881, 1946); and The En- 
ineering Profession in Transition (Engineers Joint Council, 33 W. Thirty- 
hinth St., New York 18, N. Y., 1947). 


in their fields than does the profession as a whole. 
Although it has not been established that this is 
true in ceramic engineering, data obtained through 
a survey of society members must be interpreted 
with caution. It is believed, however, that the 
factors which affect earnings do not differ as 
between members and nonmembers. 


Experience 


Length of experience is one of the most influen- 
tial factors affecting earnings. As shown in table 
1, salary increased with experience in each of the 
years for which earnings data were obtained. For 
men with a given length of experience, the salary 
range was wide, indicating that other factors were 
also important in determining salary. The average 
increase in base salary appeared to be about $15 
monthly—or about $180 a year—for each year of 


TaBLE 1.—Median base monthly salary, in specified years, 
of members of Institute of Ceramic Engineers, by years of 
expervence 





Percent inerease in 


Median base monthly 
median salary from-— 


salary in— 

1939 1946 
to to to to 

1947 | 1943 | 1946 | 1947 


21.9 | 23.7 


i— 
| | 1939 
| aad 1943 


Years of experience 








All sieiiiteiiiameaen) $315 | $3 


84 | $47! 60.3 
169 | 227| 280] ( 23. 3 


Less than 5 years......| 169 | 227 34.3 
§-8 years. .........-... 246 | 303 68.5 | 23.2 | 10.6 
10-14 years - - hiaas 317 385 ‘ . 21.5 7.5 
15-19 years. _-_-- +e 424 418 .0O |—-14)] 2.1 
20-24 years . 487 544 27.3 | 11.7 4.8 
25 years and over-_-_--- 545 | 644 18, 2 -2 











Median years of ex- 
yerience: All report- 


ng engineers. | 12 

















14 16 





1 Too few respondents to compute median; the salary range was from $240 


to $370. 
2 1947 data not available. 


experience in ceramic engineering up to about the 
twenty-fifth. It was notable that in general this 
average increment was found in the four widely dif- 
ferent years for which information was obtained— 
1939, 1943, 1946, and 1947. After the twenty- 
fifth year, increases in average incomes occur, but 
the data are not clear-cut as to the pattern or the 
amount. 

In terms of annual income (including such items 
as fees and bonuses as well as base monthly salary), 
the average increment with each additional year 
of experience was a little higher—about $200 a 


year. 
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Occupational Status 


That the levels of engineers’ earnings are greatly 
influenced by the type of work performed is ap- 


parent from the following tabulation: 


Percent Median base Median years 
distribution <a of ex 
4 


All engineers re- 


porting......... 100.0 $505 17 
SSS —————S—S—S—S—=—s =—_—_—_—_— 

Administration- 

management.... 38.7 570 20 
RE eee ee 7.2 510 15 
Teaching... ......- 5. 7 504 20 
Development. . - . 4.7 487 18 
Production. ~~~. ~~ 6.4 450 12 
Die dassesras 24. 0 448 14 
Plant control- -.--- 5. 4 400 13 
AR other. .<<csss- 7.9 anus nibs 


Highest salaries were paid in administrative 
jobs, in which nearly two-fifths of the reporting 
engineers were employed in 1947. Research, in 
which about a fourth were engaged, paid a median 
monthly salary $122 below that received in the top 
field. This is accounted for in part by the greater 
amount of experience of those in administrative 
work, 


Educational Level 


The effect of advanced training on earnings was 
difficult to determine from the survey, because 
the number of respondents was too small to permit 
comparison of earnings by educational levels and 
by detailed years of experience. This much is 
known: Ceramic engineers with doctors’ degrees 
had a higher median base monthly salary than 
those with bachelors’ degrees, although their 
average length of experience was 1 year less. 
There were other indications that those with 
advanced degrees were relatively better off than 
those in the bachelor group. In 1947, no respond- 
ent with a doctor’s degree made less than $340 a 
month, and none with a master’s degree made 
under $320 a month; but nearly 10 percent of 
those with bachelor’s degrees earned less than 
$320 monthly. Below are shown median base 
monthly salaries in 1947 for broad experience 
groups of engineers with masters’ and bachelors’ 







degrees, and the median years of experience ;, 
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All engineers reporting fro 















experience_.-_-----.-.- $528 $502 $500 rcen 
Less than 15 years-- (?) 453 389 d 

15 years and over... = (?) 650 620 ge 
Median years of experi- B.5 pt 
ence: All reporting. -- 16 15 17 The 
! Too few cases to compute median. oung' 
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Earnings, 1939 to 1947 


Over the past 8 years, earnings-of cerami 
engineers have risen, as have earnings in most other 
occupations. These increases resulted from gep. 
eral economic factors—the rapid transition of y 
economy not fully recovered from a serious de 
pression to a wartime economy, and a furthe 
rapid transition to a postwar period of unprece. 
dented high levels of employment. Anoth 
factor which has clearly affected the earnings of 














individual engineers is the progression in occv- = 
pational status that comes with additional yeange?” 
of experience. — 





A median base monthly salary for all respond. 
ents is shown for each survey year in table 1. Th 
comparison of these medians from year to year 
should be interpreted with caution, since the 
median age of the group reporting is different for 
each year, as is shown in the last line of the table. 
Thus, part of the increase in median salary for the 
entire group of members is attributable to the 
rise in their average amount of experience, rather 
than to changing economic conditions. 

For each experience group, salaries advance( 
from 1939 to 1947. Between 1939 and 1943, the 
range of increase in median base monthly salary 
of the various experience groups was from $57 to 
$99, or from 11.7 percent to 34.3 percent. (‘The 
group of engineers with 15 to 19 years of exper: 
ence was an exception, owing to a slight drop i 
median salary between 1939 and 1943. Thi 
deviation is not considered significant, however, 
as the group regained its relative position in the 
following survey year.) From 1943 to 1946— 
including the transition from a wartime to a post- 
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lence foil. period—the increases for the various groups 
»ged from $1 to $53, or from less than 1 percent 
» 23.3 percent (excluding the group with 15 to 
Bache, AP Yeats of experience); and from 1946 to 1947 
dere Mi cluding the same group), the medians increased 

from $28 to $55 or from 6.8 percent to 16.4 

yi cent. Over the entire 8-year period, increases 

soy [pnged from $85 to $155, or from 20.0 percent to 

8.5 percent. 

17 The dollar amount of salary increase for the 

ounger groups did not differ greatly from that 
pr the oldest groups, but percentagewise, the 
ncrease was Of course greater. In other words, 
momic conditions had the effect of maintaining 
he dollar amount of differentials between the 










Ceramic 





st oth 
m > ounger and older engineers but of reducing the 
nD of anpercentage differentials in the salary ladder of the 
bus da rofession. In 1939, engineers with 25 or more 


ears of experience averaged 121.5 percent more 
han those with 5 to 9 years of experience; in 
946 they averaged only 92.5 percent more; and 
y 1947 the difference was narrowed still further 
9 79.5 percent. Except for the tendency just 
oted, salary progression with advancing experi- 
nce in the profession has remained fairly constant. 
From 1939 to 1946, the increase in median an- 
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3pond- : 
_ Thegpual income (table 2) averaged $2,287, or 59 
» yeur Rete 2.—Median annual income, in specified years, of 
e the members of Institute of Ceramic Engineers, by years of 
nt form “*Pervence 
table. Median annual Percent increase in me- 
or the income in— dian income from— 
> the Years of experience 

1939 | 1939 | 1943 













1939 1943 1946 to to 
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mnced 895 | $6, 26.9) 25.5 
the than 5 years._.._.. 2,128 | 2,900) 3,640) 71.1| 363] 25.5 
'y dyears............_..] 3,114] 3,850] 4,733| 520] 23.6] 22.9 
alary Mie Years.-------------| 3,700} 4,767 | 5,300) 43.2) 28.8 11.2 

YBS-19 years... | 5,350] 5,233] 6.563) 227) —22] 25.4 
7 to Mme-e years ..-.........| 6,300] 7,320] 7,114] 129] 16.2] —28 
( (ORNS years and over..._- 6,900} 8,250] 9,729] 41.0] 196] 17.9 























(The 


Pe Bercent, for the whole group; but median years 
P Piet experience also increased from 12 years to 16 
Ths fvears. In the grouping of engineers by length of 
‘Vl Mexperience, the increases from 1939 to 1946 ranged 
theB¥rom 13 percent at the 20-24 years level to 71 
'O—Piercent for the group with less than 5 years of 
Ost Bipxperience. 





Leather Manufacturing: 
Man-Hour Requirements, 1939-46 


AVERAGE MAN-HOUR REQUIREMENTS for manu- 
facturing a pound or a square foot of selected 
types of leather were approximately 1 percent 
lower in 1946 than in 1939, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
companies operating 40 tanneries and accounting 
for almost one-third of the industry’s production 
of the types of leather studied. From 1939 to 
1940, the Bureau’s index of man-hour require- 
ments per unit of leather increased 4 percent, the 
rise being due largely to a sizable decline in pro- 
duction which resulted in incomplete utilization 
of plant facilities. In 1941, man-hours expended 
per unit declined sharply from the 1940 high, 
chiefly because of a large industry expansion in 
production. During that period the greater 
volume of output stimulated improvements in 
technology and the adoption of mechanical equip- 
ment. Furthermore, the imminence of war led 
to some labor-saving modification in the product. 
Economies in labor time resulting from these 
improvements and product simplifications were 
reflected in the index throughout the entire 
period 1941 to 1945, when unit man-hours re- 
mained virtually constant at a point about 5 
percent below the 1939 base. From 1945 to 1946, 
unit labor requirements rose approximately 3 
percent because of severe shortages of materials 
and a lower volume of production (table 1). 


Trends by Type of Labor 


The trend in direct labor, which makes up about 
86 percent of total factory labor, virtually coin- 
cided with the trend in the total throughout the 
period covered. Indirect (or overhead) labor, 
however, declined substantially from 1940 to 1941, 
reaching a point 10 percent below the 1939 level. 
It rose gradually after 1941, the level in 1946 
being 3 percent above the 1939 base (chart 1). 
Most of the personnel in indirect-labor categories 
are required whether plant production is high or 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Productivity and Technological Development 
Branch. 
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low; as a consequence, fluctuations in volume of 
output affected the level of indirect man-hours 
per unit more sharply than that of direct-labor 
man-hours. 


TaBpLe 1.—Inderes of direct, indirect, and total factory 
man-hours expended per unit in production of leather, 
1939-46, all reported types combined ' 


[1939 = 100] 


| 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1946 


— — —————————_ 


ido 104 | 





Factory man-hours 





Total core 06 | % | 95 | 9 | %|) 9% 
Direct jo soul ae 9 | 0) 05) 4) W 
indirect (overhead) .................| 104 | 9 | 9) 9 98 98 | 103 








! These indexes show the average relationship between man-hours expended 
and units of product for the selected types of leather covered. The trends are 
determined by the combined influence of a large number of factors, including 
changes in equipment, production methods, management policies, skill and 
er | of the work force, availability of materials, product character istics, 
and product quality. 

Man-hours per unit of product include the total factory man-hours, as 
generally clessified by factory accountants, which are charged to the specified 
product. Direct man-hours consist of labor time expended in the following 
stages of processing: storage, beam house, tanning, splitting and shaving, 
coloring and fat Rqnering, drying and tacking, finishing, and measuring and 
sorting. Indirect labor man-hours are com of functions such as general 
supervisory maintenance, shipping and receiving, materials handling, and 
plant timekeeping. General administration, office, research, and sales were 
excluded from all man-hour data. Direct- and indirect-labor man-hours, 
the sum of which constitutes total man-hours, are defined in a manner which 
conforms with the general accounting practices of re ing firms. 

The types of leather selected for coverage included sole leather, side, vege- 
table tanned; upper leather, side, chrome tanned; upper leather, calf and 
kip, chrome tanned; upper leather, calf and kip, vegetable tanned; upper 
leather, goa? and kid, me tanned; glove and garment leather, sheep, 
chrome tanned; lining leather, sheep, chrome tanned; shearlings. 


Other Factors Affecting Man-Hour Trends 


Small plants made greater reductions in man- 
hours per unit, on the average, than did large 
plants. In 1946, tanneries employing 100 or 
fewer wage earners produced leather with an 
expenditure of only three-fourths of the unit 
labor time required in 1939, while plants employ- 
ing over 500 expended 3 percent more unit man- 
hours in 1946 than they did in 1939. The small 
plants were generally able to achieve reductions 
in man-hours per unit by introducing large-scale 
production methods as their output increased 
during the war years. The larger facilities in 
general had already effected these savings prior 
to 1939; consequently they had less opportunity 
to achieve man-hour savings. 

Companies which had made improvements in 
machinery, equipment, or production methods 
reported man-hour trends significantly more 
favorable than the trends reported by establish- 
ments that made no such changes. By 1946, the 
unit labor requirements for the former group were 
10 percent below the 1939 level, while those for 
the plants reporting no improvements were equal 
to the 1939 level. During the intervening years, 












unit man-hours for firms which introduced chap, 
were consistently below the 1939 base, p 
firms reporting no changes, however, the man-h, 
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e of 
artia 
developments, standardization and simplificatioif{iency 
of product, and availability of trained labor anf out 
suitable materials. Some of these influenced al 
establishments in the industry, others affecte 
primarily some one segment or a particular grou 
of plants. The particular combination of suc 
factors in an establishment determined its year 
to-year trend. Rarely, if ever, was the sam 
combination encountered in two or more individ: 
ual establishments. 

For the industry as a whole, influences whic 
tended to improve efficiency and lower the leve 
of unit man-hour requirements predominate 
throughout the period. The increase in volume 
of output during the war encouraged the acqut 
sition of modern equipment, and longer uninter 
rupted production runs were made practicable 
In addition, the leather industry experienced tht 
widespread application of technological improve 
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nts and chemical developments. The principal 
hnological advances were made in the mechan- 
tion of handling of materials and in leather 
ishing. Chemical developments made possible 
eleration of the tanning process, particularly 
vegetable tanning. Wartime product stand- 
jization and simplification also contributed 
economy of labor time. Government restric- 
ms reduced the number of qualities, types, 
ades, and finishes to a bare minimum, and vast 
antities of leather were produced with simpli- 
od finishing operations for military use (chiefly 
shoes). 


aBLE 2.—I ndezes of factory man-hours expended per unit 
in production of selected types of leather, 1939-46, by 
status of technological change 
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[1939= 100] 





Companies reporting— 1940 | 1941 1943 1945 








mificant changes in se ageee! 4 
uipment, or production meth- 























0 significant technological changes. | 117 | 103 | 107 | 102) 97) 101 100 





A number of conditions limited the extent of 
ver-all labor-time savings. Short-term fluctua- 
ions in output tended to raise unit man-hours. 
hortages of adequately trained labor and of 
naterials created occasional severe problems. 
ack of tanning materials frequently necessitated 
Bse of inferior synthetic substitutes and re-use of 

artially spent chemicals, with resulting ineffi- 
iency and a higher number of man-hours per unit 
f output. 





Uperations of 
edit Unions in 1947 


AN ALL-TIME PEAK in membership, assets, and total 
business was reached by the credit unions in 1947. 
At the end of the year nearly 3% million persons 
were members of credit unions. Assets exceeded 
alf a billion dollars. Loans to members during 
he year totaled $455,833,600. 


Compared with 1946, the increases were 10.5 
percent in members, 19.4 percent in assets, and 
56.5 percent in business done (loans made). 
Assets increased nearly 96 million dollars in 1947. 
Reserves rose by more than 4% million dollars 
(15.7 percent), but since they increased more 
slowly than did loans, they formed only 11.4 per- 
cent of the loans outstanding at the end of the year 
(as compared with 14.7 percent in 1946). 





Trend of Credit Union Development 
1931-100 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 











Net earnings amounted to $14,138,716—an all- 
time high; the highest previous year was 1941, 
when earnings totaled $14,126,052. Dividends 
returned on share capital amounted to $9,964,201. 
also a record figure. 

Associations under Federal charter, which during 
the war suffered equally with those operating under 
State laws, in 1947 showed somewhat greater 
relative increases than the latter. Membership 
in the Federal associations increased 10.7 perceit 
and in the State associations 10.2 percent. For 
assets, the respective increases were 21.5 and 18.2 
percent, and for loans made, 60.7 and 53.8 percent. 
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Statistics of Operation, 1946 and 1947 ' 1947 (table 1), eight had over 100,000 mem}, 
and in six the credit unions had made loans ex¢g,, 
Six States had over 500 credit units each in ing 25 million dollars. Illinois was still the leadin 


! For the State-chartered associations the statistical data on which the pres- State on all counts, with 803 » ciations, 387 
ent report is based were in most cases furnished to the Bureau of Labor Members, and a total credit-union busing 


Statistics by the State official—usually the Superintendent of Banks—charged amounting to $51,787,000. It was the on} 


with supervision of credit unions, For 1947, reports were received from every . 1 
Btate in the Union, All of the information for the Federal credit unionswas State with over 300,000 members and was { 


supplied by the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions (formerly in the Federal : . . 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, but since July 1948 in the Federal Security ahead of its nearest rivals (Massachusetts and Ne 
York) as regards loans made. 
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Agency). 
TABLE 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1946 and 1947, by States 
[A few revisions were made in the 1946 figures, on the basis of later information] 
Number of vow Me? 
associations ! Number Amount of loans pnt od ow Me 
Btate and typeof | yoo, aa nd — — fund, Total Net on vew Yor 
charter Re- | members | during Made Outstand- | capital general assets earnings ; 
Total | port- year during ing end “a> 
ing year of year oe. 
All States....... 1947 | 9,168 | 8,942 | 3,330,850 | 2,170,685 |$455, 833,601 |$279, 923, 268 ($509, 713, 962 |$31, 917, 643 ($501, 126,677 | $14, 138, 716 
1946 | 8,968 | 8,715 | 3,023,017 | 1,663,728 | 201, 244,360 | 187, 464,366 | 430,337,723 | 27, 580,209 | 495, 249,012 9, 920, 872 
ae 1047 | 5,155 | 5,007 | 1,803,044 | 1,217,321 | 271,324,497 | 188,551,071 | 317,303,919 | 24,973,759 | 380, 751, 106 8, 760, 467 
1946 | 5,003 | 4,054 | 1,717, 616 041,135 | 176,432,535 | 130,663,429 | 270,619,683 | 22,138,340 | 322,082,553 | 6, 623, 866 
a 1047 | 4,013 | 3,845 | 1,445, 915 053, 364 | 184, 509, 104 91,372, 197 | 192,410,043 | 6,943, 884 | 210, 375, 571 5, 378, 249 
1046 | 3,965 | 3,761 | 1,305, 401 722, 493 | 114, 811, 825 56, 800, 987 | 159, 718, 040 5, 441, 869 | 173, 166,459 | 3, 297, 006 
BEE csccccecscesel 81 78 36, 303 58, 718 9, 328, 940 4, 063, 531 5, 517, 192 478, 810 6, 339, 947 254, 655 
1946 80 77 31, 155 43, 146 6, 011, 461 , 828 4, 411, 515 131, 104 4, 903, 209 155, 159 Rhode Is 
AESEEG. cccococessees 1947 24 24 4, 667 3, 066 19, 200 513, 916 612, 910 23, 233 685, 375 25, 068 15,0 
° 1946 22 22 3, 661 91,742 4 451, 959 249, 351 419, 254 18, 558 461, 877 11, 107 1S outh Cs 
Astramens... & .cccccce: 1947 27 27 3, 861 2, 920 454, 810 245, 164 424, 136 21, 093 462, 538 14, 689 Q! 
1946 26 25 2, 642 1, 988 302, 278 161, 700 336, 930 18, 059 369, 260 8, 445 6% 
CeROIMER... ccccaceccts 1047 470 460 219,611 | * 136,437 | * 41,080,762 | 24,868,353 | 33, 865, 415 1, 743,052 | 40, 303, 228 1, 022, 931 710, outh D: 
1946 450 439 | 4191, 411 3 94, 976 | * 21, 277, 930 14, 523, 890 27, 509, 068 1, 623, 145 32, 198, 135 § 662, 017 3 406! 
CURE. caacnesecets 1947 110 106 162 19, 449 5, 053, 988 3, 285, O11 6, 367, 301 259, 406 6, 065, 291 128, 366 | #102. enness¢ 
1046 108 105 30, 276 13, 845 2, 662, 140 2, 114, 455 4, 463, 875 230, 624 5, 044, 688 3 89, 407 ; 
Connecticut. ........- 1947 255 250 100, 825 3 64, 726 | * 12, 818, 841 6, 263, 207 16, 191, 662 526, 438 17, 729, 793 342, 095 
1046 | 238| 235 | 88,911 | *45,064| #8,200,371 | 3,952,384 12,691,011 419,544 | 13,655,416 | 256, 351 
0 1047 10 9 2, 609 1, 620 315, 044 175, 537 281, 941 14, 414 305, 096 9, 079 
1946 10 7) 5, 630 1,191 171, 018 102, 161 216, 11, 574 232, 991 5, 080 
District of Columbia..| 1947 115 111 66, 527 37, 188 7, 695, 439 4, 229, 795 7, 417, 533 528, 691 8, 410, 931 270, 163 
1946 116 108 62, 417 4 36, 466 5, 199, 057 2, 784, 588 6, 607, 420 512, 121 7, 388, 682 220, 449 
ft aa 1947 173 170 45, 339 36, 584 8, 682, 345 4, 911, 313 7, 548, 875 304, 897 8, 370, 812 229, 537 
1046 174 164 39, 007 26, 328 5, 458, 971 3, 237, 060 6, 608, 819 250, 891 7, 182, 915 155, 246 
a 1947 137 133 41, 185 931,154 | * 5, 956, 501 4, 276, 563 2, 230, 645 560, 7, 273, 612 3 198, 403 
1046 129 126 35, 660 $24,032 | 34, 152,776 2, 957, 620 1, 907, 768 344, 855 6, 200, 263 3134, 772 
TD [i dchrenoeoniinn 1047 102 {is 36, 537 13, 661 4, 838, 881 2, 585, 365 10, 939, 510 320, 645 12, 127, 254 249, 780 
1946 OS 97 35, 667 10, 250 2, 858, 167 1, 454, 437 10, 043, 821 279, 018 11, 082, 943 186, 193 
Th saoseetsateuetl 1047 31 31 34,989 541 571, 880 348, 072 532, 842 15, 987 567, 190 15, 278 
1946 33 32 4, 305 1,714 356, 387 194, 480 454, 030 12, 875 477,112 8, 076 
a 1947 803 798 387,943 | *322,526 | 51,787,004 | 28,435,015 | 66,469,087 | 3,509,735 | 71, 490, 881 1, 798, 869 
1046 786 7R4 354,774 | 42323,738 | 36,634,792 20, 048, 907 55, 913, 391 3, 113,888 | 59,917,192 1, 175, 760 
ae 1047 307 304 | 4 101,611 3 61, 808 | * 13, 165, 666 8, 160, 338 17, 384, 389 745, 738 18, 872, 760 4 373, 468 
1946 301 204 407, 862 453,525 | * 7,944,054 5, 517, 037 14, 351, 434 520, 015 15, 519, 997 3 219, 966 
BWR. ctébncedecadudeet 1947 195 189 40, 343 28, 330 5, 075, 594 3, 391, 980 7, 008, 687 309, 282 8, 172, 753 142, 667 
31946 195 190 39, 802 18, 459 2, 447,519 | © 1,929,470 5, 580, 513 277, 184 6, 336, 131 66, 507 
PEORERG. « ociubéocactind 1947 123 120 29, 921 18, 552 4, 475, 958 2, 973, 836 4, 561, 123 159, 541 4, 982, 118 167, 311 
1946 114 113 3 26, 437 16, 769 2, 816, 037 1, 779, 831 3, 605, 350 143, 937 3, 926, 380 3 62, 237 
Kentucky ?. .........- 1947 107 107 3 26, 239 319,902 | #3, 335, 156 3, 048, 397 4, 465, 960 290, 235 5, 405, 835 3 128, 969 
1946 105 100 3 24, 969 316,493 | 42, 203,319 1, 972, 472 3, 974, 093 482, 132 4, 468, 198 * 66, 837 
eOIA.. csctcccodens 31047 143 137 338, 795 328,021 | * 5,029,148 2, 813, 452 4, 355, 388 242, 970 4, 915, 023 3141, 050 
1946 142 137 34, 869 19, 812 3, 204, 388 1, 615, 942 3, 612, 713 370, 203 4, 170, 453 84, 927 
BERERO. acu ductubdacesa 1947 38 38 12, 016 6, 170 1, 060, 546 600, 770 1, 207, 466 65, 530 1, 469, 245 27, 957 
1946 37 36 10, 360 4,175 654, 281 381, 945 994, 950 82, 024 1, 179, 687 17, 427 
J 1947 67 62 30, 827 319,243 | *3, 233, 603 1, 622, 192 2, 821, 960 269, 578 3, 403, 409 100, 402 
1946 66 58 26, 939 418,417 | * 2,350, 203 1, 120, 798 2, 441, 697 230, 771 2, 925, 156 59, 203 
Massachusetts... ....-. 1047 543 539 201,750 | 2135,553 | 39,765,126 | 27,481,348 | 53,536,801 | 5, 547, 381 59, 760,654 | 1,358, 883 
1946 542 536 272,808 | 3124,426 | 30,874,856 | 21, 734, 501 48, 578, 487 4,614, 863 | 53, 958, 477 1, 230, 450 
BERIRSER. cocccccecced 1947 262 250 141, 505 04, 437 23, 307, 880 15, 582, 515 26, 523, 275 1,115, 408 | 31, 319, 937 787, 951 
1946 247 241 120, 830 63, 897 14, 225,143 | 10,081,348 | 21,921,864 | 1,236,219 | 24,905, 150 672, 926 
Minnesota...........- 1947 335 319 77, 669 47,855 | 10,063,330 | 11,243,526 | 13,975, 368 740,009 | 18, 562,979 313, 215 
1946 338 317 70, 562 431,618 | #5, 239, 870 8, 069,037 | 12,090, 885 900,127 | 16, 187, 086 3 306, 145 
Mississippi. ..........| 1047 28 25 7, 3Al 6, 817 914, 054 352, 757 707, 861 72, 793 848, 029 47, 371 
1046 26 26 6, 400 7, 645 1, 308, 466 318, 828 656, 251 65, 543 766, 908 33, 427 
Missouri ¢............. 1947 372 372 395, 131 § 41, 370 | * 10, 876, 829 7, 950,803 | 16, 789,978 812, 511 19, 027, 762 175, 440 
1946 373 373 90, 270 20,581 | * 5, 552,391 4, 384,999 | 13, 868, 150 740,627 | 15, 297, 867 158, 548 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1946 and 1947, by State—Continued 


































































lembe 
} OXce, [A few revisions were made in the 1946 figures, on the basis of later information] 
=) 
 leadin Number of 
3 g associations ! Number Amount of loans Reserves 
79 of Number | of loans Paid-in (ouerenty Total Net Divi- 
busing state and type Year of made share nF ouaetn earnings | dends on 
Ne charter Re- | members| during Made Outstand- | capital pov’ 8S | shares 
1e on} Total | port- year during ing end etc.) 
1 ing year of year . 
Was f — 
nd Ne ae 1947 44 41 38, 153 33, 965 3 $908, 256 $597, 579 3 $949, 467 , 289 | $1, 025, 763 $30, 789 $20, 151 
. 1946 41 39 7, 504 32,742 3 670, 847 415, 432 763, 832 21, 978 824, 170 20, 046 13, O77 
eS Pe 1947 83 83 21, 812 14, 534 2, 924, 903 1, 647, 073 2, 875, 990 177, 780 3, 537, 863 81, 5382 49, 132 
1946 88 86 20, 009 9, 468 1, 706, 821 1, 033, 802 2, 449, 138 134, 967 3, 036, 993 46, 746 326, 104 
| a aemeutaennas 1947 6 6 845 504 84, 472 51, 292 64, 511 1, 673 68, 407 1, 831 1, 265 
1946 4 4 649 124 20, 101 12, 895 31, 219 1, 300 33, 207 595 479 
ew Hampshire ?_.- .- 1947 13 13 6, 426 84,111 | #1, 249, 300 1, 003, 049 677, 188 124, 530 1, 957, 813 53, 826 11, 650 
1946 13 13 5, 705 33, 164 $791, 102 740, 034 581, 161 103, 955 1, 606, 342 39, 864 9, 688 
eer aes 1947 251 243 107, 615 63, 210 10, 431, 064 5, 055, 396 15, 333, 413 534, 983 17, 229, 690 367, 620 292, 062 
1946 253 240 50, 547 6, 817, 385 3, 491, 649 13, 335, 231 465, 644 15, 048, 622 208, 572 235, 405 
1 eae 1947 41 41 3 2, 635 31, 250 3 227, 307 131, 141 174, 976 7, 731 193, 731 3 5, 267 43, 859 
1946 41 40 2, 298 592 3128, 185 70, 755 131, 619 5, 699 139, 693 2, 798 2, 107 
at a aiiltdadtnacal 1947 731 703 280, 895 162, 711 39, 236, 577 22, 197, 509 39, 146, 047 3, 499, 649 44, 203, 848 1, 110, 719 772, 710 
1946 742 708 263,760 | 3138, 830 | * 25, 643, 199 16, 065,988 | 34, 854, 458 3, 229, 914 39, 570, 348 856, 892 454, 645 
bnanieees 1947 216 201 45, 025 3 32, 823 4, 487, 596 3, 695, 180 5, 827, 229, 477 7, 657, 133 103, 671 78, 492 
31946 202 186 39, 267 27, 344 3, 143, 234 3, 429, 649 4, 729, 319 274, 307 6, 371, 354 93, 472 70, 774 
abl educa 1947 90 89 12, 804 4,143 2, 441, 863 1, 812, 913 4, 190, 873 74, 230 4, 326, 210 63, 759 28, ¥29 
1946 98 91 11, 420 3, 419 1, 395, 406 1, 116, 775 2, 996, 741 50, 463 3, 110, 472 32, 719 19, 11! 
pe Aa TN 1947 583 571 231, 586 151,407 | 31,736,188 | 17, 503, 32, 300, 524 | 1,402,583 | 35,041,472 889, 866 577, 632 
1946 583 565 207, 461 112, 553 19, 265, 370 10, 908, 262 26, 620, 636 1, 132, 367 28, 509, 831 492, 848 368, 422 
— 1947 75 73 3 21, 123 314,355 | 3,390, 788 2, 264, 801 1, 538, 535 126, 454 3, 562, 938 3160, 257 | #102, 202 
1946 76 70 417,034 39,562 | # 2,114, 248 1, 410, 286 1, 140, 384 06, 275 2, 672, 710 3 56, 308 437, 831 
er 1947 70 66 15, 845 10, 314 2, 209, 971 1, 440, 619 2, 281, 279 106, 605 2, 465, 287 62, 756 43, 608 
1946 70 66 13, 167 5, 928 1, 194, 378 779, 021 1, 813, 737 97, 796 1, 978, 800 34, 855 20, OR6 
paininerée 1947 592 571 255, 896 159, 332 27, 684, 379 14, 331, 718 29, 547, 004 1, 131, 363 33, 155, 524 858, 056 631, 496 
1946 581 563 224, 563 125, 247 19, 018, 887 9, 567, 596 24, 796, 473 976, 007 27, 655, 590 588, 268 449, 256 
ieeteee 1947 41 36 32, 776 9, 639 4, 836, 929 7, 865, 352 5, 580, 507 668, 442 13, 838, 219 280, 342 133, 281 
1946 39 38 28, 391 7, 241 3, 736, 516 6, 029, 600 4, 737, 329 527, 999 12, 335, 169 196, 267 09, 184 
— eee 1947 32 27 6, 984 6, 037 934, 195 478, 874 728, 342 34, 459 833, 574 22, 802 14, 484 
1946 32 27 6, 353 4, 362 564, 564 287, 220 605, 133 34, 433 662, 442 11, 857 10, 016 
paedass 1947 34 5, 210 2, 619 388, 009 193, 939 607, 138 23, 878 650, 558 15, 251 11, 383 
1946 34 33 4, 960 2, 087 260, 776 127, 725 5A7, 234 21, 498 584, 656 10, 222 11, 427 
5 es 1947 121 119 46, 344 334,834 | 35,955, 702 3, 695, 429 6, 481, 077 624, 525 7, 337, 005 4141, 056 00, 5R5 
73 1946 117 114 38, 678 335,462 | #4, 287,927 2, 469, 374 5, 159, 872 538, 589 5, 895, 987 375, 449 57, 056 
RS 1947 333 329 99, 404 84, 700 17, 493, 268 9, 382, O84 16, 202, 789 910, 245 18, 032, 309 434, 908 340, 208 
256, 4 1946 333 320 82, 078 355,289 | #9, 112, 250 5, 437, 702 13, 066, 956 750, 354 14, 179, 972 262, 783 212, 708 
175, i Ditadedseccecos 1947 62 62 14, 257 $8,901 | #2, 405, 430 1, 795, 826 2, 267, 636 647, 596 2, 562, 066 391,974 § 72, 078 
6,4 1946 61 60 11, 587 $7,019 | 41,875, 997 1, 062, 533 1, 689, 696 75, 693 1, 889, 928 3 69, 210 947, 347 
4,2 iinedjansssoco= 1947 23 21 2, 341 31,993 3 156, 029 71, 871 107, 772 3, 468 119, 447 2, 344 1, 202 
159, 02) 1946 16 16 31,750 41,422 3 100, 646 38, 887 84, 063 2, 888 93, 021 857 438 
129, 
213, 6 1947 91 87 28, 481 20, 455 3, 306, 506 2, 177, 335 2, 2i1, 295 571, 154 2, 889, 497 86, 020 43, 065 
136, 38 1946 85 80 24, 020 15, 130 2, 029, 690 1, 076, 1, 830, 635 222, 587 2, 368, 700 49, 108 38, 414 
9133, 0 Washington........... 1947 164 163 41, 809 330,518 | #6, 426,322 3, 844, 670 5, 766, 589 196, 490 6, 374, 080 203, 527 129, 520 
397,19 1946 170 167 36, 750 319,768 | #3, 413, 916 2, 067, 846 4, 775, 754 358, 479 5, 228, 626 119, 791 84, 681 
Vest Virginia ?_...._. 1947 61 58 16, 509 13, 734 2, 016, 719 1, 049, 191 1, 506, 520 127, 396 1, 963, 600 63, 664 38, 084 
198, 1946 63 56 15, 918 11, 405 1, 387, 299 770, 275 1, 369, 679 126, 800 1, 659, 203 44, 527 28, 830 
156, 1 Wisconsin ............ 1947 536 533 156, 857 94, 426 14, 503, 394 7, 981, 453 22, 121, 265 1, 885, 647 24, 700, 950 671, 548 380, 822 
10, at 1946 525 521 146, 538 73, 881 9, 604, 297 5, 414, 426 18, 615, 959 1, 687, 138 20, 661, 585 460, 962 264, 050 
5,4 Ta 1947 17 17 2, 931 1, 342 411, 906 232, 205 398, 753 13, 379 437, 061 11, 635 7, 001 
1, 2%, 0 1946 17 15 2, 621 945 , 485 146, 273 351, 592 10, 079 375, 319 8, 204 6, 910 
988, 7 
3 255, 100 
3 165, 6 ' Most of the difference between the total number of associations and the 2 Data are for years ending June 30. 
116, “enum ber reporting is accounted for by credit unions chartered but not yet 3 Partly estimated. 
51,0 in operation by the end of the year and those in liquidation which had not 4 Data are for years ending September 30. 
yet relinquished their charters. 6 Federal associations only; no State-chartered credit unions in this State, 
90, S04 
47,8 
5 87,9 | . . . . 
sas end of Development, 1925-47 union membership and business began a decline 
2 100, % 
66, I that was checked only at the end of the war. 









Until the beginning of World War II, an un- 
broken rise in credit-union development had oc- 
urred, as indicated in table 2. With the higher 
wages, restrictions on credit, and other controls 
of the war period, this trend was halted and credit- 





Assets, however, continued to increase steadily. 
By the end of 1947, although there still were fewer 
credit cooperatives than in 1942, membership and 
business had reached and passed the prewar peak. 
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TABLE 2.—Relative development of State and Federal credit unions, 1925-47 



























































eri 
[Some revisions in figures previously published, on basis of later information] 
pal E 
| Total number of | Active, reporting xtil 
credit unions credit unions Members Amount of loans made Assets . 
Yeur | _ a ————— oe ae als 
| | Fed- Fed- 0) 
beer ers eral |  Otal| State) ...) | Total State Federal Total State Federal Total State Federy 
2 Be OF bane eS Many 
1925 | 419) 419) 176; 176)_.... 108,000) 108, 000).......... $20, 100, 000} $20, 100, 000) ...........- (*) (?) \ ard I; 
1929 | 974) 974 838, 838)... 264,908} 264, 908)........_. 54,048,000) 54, 048,000)... (1) SE oma no 
1031 | 1, 500) 1, 500 -| 1, 244) 1, 244) 286,143; 286, 143}... ....... 21, 214, 500} 21, 214, 500)... _.-...._- $33, 645, 343) $33, 645, 343) the { 
1932 1,612) 1,612)... ... 1, 472) 1, 472 301,119} 301, 119) 32, 065,000} 32, 065,000)... __- 31, 416,072) 31, 416,072) e 
1933 2.016} 2,016]......| 1,772) 1,772 359,646) 350, 646/.........- 28, 217, 500} +28, 217, 500)_..........- 35, 496, 668) 35,496,668) rtin 
1934 2, 450) 2, 450 2, 028) 2, 028) __ 427,007! 427, 007|.......... 36, 200,000} 36, 200,000). __._.____. 40, 212,112] 40, 212,112) 
1935 2, 600) 2, 600 2. 589 2,122} 467, 597,600) 523,132} —74,477| 30,172,308] 36,850,000] $2,322,308] 49,505,970) 47,964,068) $i. ii; 0 
10065 | 5, 362| 3, 490) 1, 862) 4, 408) 2,734) 1,674) 1,170,445) 854,475) 315, 970) 100, 199, 695] 84, 541,635] 15, 658,060] 83,070, 952| 73,659,146) 94); me 
1937 | 6, 202) 3, 792) 2, 500) 5,231) 3, 128) 2, 103) 1. 503, 826] 1,055,736) 448,090) 141, 399,790] 110, 625,321) 30,774, 469) 115, 399, 287| 97,087,995) 18.31) f 
1938 | 7,314] 4, 290] 3. 015| 6, 707| 3,977) 2.730) 1, 863, 353] 1, 236.826 626, 527| 175, 952, 433| 120, 058, 548| 46, 893, 885| 147, 156, 416] 117, 672, 392| 29 4 me O 
1939 | 8,326) 4, 782) 3, 544) 7,841) 4,677) 3, 164) 2,305, 364) 1,459,377) 845, 987| 230, 429, 517) 159, 403, 457| 71, 026, 060| 192, 723, 812| 145, 226,718] 47' 49; ( 
1940 | @, 51% 5, 302) 4, 210} 8,893) 5,178] 3,715) 2,815, 653| 1, 605, 421! 1, 120, 232) 304, 606, 208] 199, 619, 417] 104, 986, 791| 252, 293, 141| 180, 198, 260] 72. oa, ess 
1041. _....|10, 457] 5, 664) 4, 708) 9, 658) 5, 514) 4, 144) 3, 321, 312) 1, 924, 616| 1, 396, 696) 359, 711, 005) 225, 379, 046) 134, 331, 959] 322, 214, 816) 216, 557,977) 105, a4, th 
142.______|10, 501) 5, 611] 4, 980) 9, 474) 5, 404) 4,070) 3, 126, 461) 1,778,942) 1, 347, 519) 247, 636, 185| 156,099,218) 91, 536, 967| 340, 622, 459 221, 389, 566) 119. 2» 
1943 _ 16, 372| 5, 284) 5, 088) 8, 978) 5,119) 3, 859) 3, 015, 487) 1,713, 124) 1, 302, 363) 208, 569, 688) 131, 304,306) 77, 265, 382) 355, 262, 808) 228, 314, 723) 126, oi; or 
1044 ..| 9,099) 5,051) 4,048) 8, 702) 4, 907) 3, 795) 2, 925, 591) 1,621,790) 1, 303, 801) 209, 475, 436] 131. 141, 539) 78, 333, 897| 397, 929, 814) 253, 663, 658) 144. 26 | | 
1945 | 8, 800) 4, 931) 3, 950) 8, 629) 4, 872) 3, 757) 2, 841, 154) 1, 624. 520) 1, 216, 625) 210, 904. 783} 132, 635, 78, 268. 844) 432, 583, 911| 279, 480, 791/ 153, 19 » ns 
1946 | 8,968) 5,003) 3,965) 8,715) 4,954) 3,761! 3,023, 017| 1,717, 616] 1, 305, 401| 291, 244, 360] 176, 432, 535] 114, 811, 825) 495, 249, 012| 322, 082, 553| 173, 1% qammOUS- 
1947 9, 168) 5, 155) 4, 013] 8, 942) 5,097) 3, 845) 3, 339, 859) 1, 893, 944) 1, 445, 915) 455, 833, 601) 271, 324, 497) 184, 509, 104) 591, 126, 677| 380, 751, 106) 210, 57; Mahle 
' No data, on ¢ 
san 
* . . . . . 
Union Labor and joint labor-cooperative meetings, endorsing coo ‘ 
Nonf ti : eratives (or individual associations) in unig 
ontarm Coopera ves resolutions, encouraging union members to joi m 
and patronize cooperatives, carrying artic be 


Soms ‘OF THE OLDEST NONFARM COOPERATIVES in regularly or occasionally in the union papenfi™bich 
the United States were started with the assistance helping to organize new associations (throug obt 
or support of labor organizations, but a larger | Volunteer or hired workers), and even lending offffgable 


proportion of the new than of the established imvesting union funds in new or establishe(fi§g6 d 


cooperatives were thus formed. A study made cooperatives. oak Bethe 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in an endeavor Many labor organizations were mentioned afibe la 
to learn to what extent organized labor is partici- | the reports from the cooperatives as having pmfi§ates 


pating in cooperatives, indicated that, on the vided one or more of the above types of helpfig 21 
whole, comparatively few associations had the Of these unions, slightly over 50 percent were AF L§47 & 
assistance of unions during the promotion period. bout 30 percent were CIO, and about 20 perceuf The 
In many instances, however, although unions as were independent. ‘The organizations whose mem }ffom | 


such took no part, their members were leaders in _- bers or locals were most frequently mentionejiwer 
the project. were (in descending order of frequency) tlf§twe 





Most of the interest in cooperatives manifested following: rcel 
during the past year by organized labor has been International Union of United Automobile 
occasioned by the sharply increasing cost of living Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers ( 
(particularly of food). Numerous new coopera- America (CIO) 00 
tives have resulted, and some older associations United Steelworkers of America (CIO) t 
report that unionists have joined or are patronizing United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joinesp™? 
the cooperative in varying numbers. Other of America (AFL) twe 
reports indicate, however, that in many cases the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workex} ¥°"* 
interest died before anything concrete resulted. of America (AFL) me 

The assistance received from the unions has International Association of Machinists (inde 
taken various forms. These include promoting pendent) caf 
cooperatives in talks at union meetings, holding International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelt Ve 

! By Florence E. Parker of the Bureau’s Office of Labor Economics. Workers (CIO) om 
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nerican Federation of State, County & Mu- 
pal Employees (AFL) 

extile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
malgamated Clothing Workers of America 
0) 

{any cooperatives are in localities where there 
no labor unions. ‘That would account in part 
the fact that, in 21.7 percent of the associations 
orting on membership composition, there were 
members of labor organizations. In 27.9 per- 
t of the associations, unionists formed a tenth 
less of the membership. At the other extreme 
e the associations—31.0 percent of the total— 
or more of the members of which belonged to 
ons. Generally, in associations with any 
able proportion of union members, the compo- 
on of the board of directors reflected roughly 
» same proportion. 


g COO) 
Uniog 


cteristics of Reporting Cooperatives 


to jouff/Some 600 cooperatives of various types, known 
artic be urban associations or rural associations in 
Dapenfi/bich farmers were a minority, were circularized 
hrougiif§ obtain information for the Bureau’s study. 
ling offfable reports were received from 347 associations 
blisheffifg6 distributive and 61 service). 

The reporting associations, which included all 
ned uifiBe largest nonfarm cooperatives in the United 
< profifates, had nearly 169,000 members, assets exceed- 
' helpiifie 21 million dollars, and a combined business for 
> AFLE§947 amounting to nearly 59 million dollars. 


ercent 
men: 
tioned 


) the 


They ranged in size—in terms of membership— 
pm about 25 to nearly 8,300. Two-thirds had 
wer than 500 members, and about a fourth had 
tween 500 and 1,500. Sixteen associations (5 
reent) had 2,500 or more, and of these, 2 had 
000 or more. In volume of business, they 
nged from less than $10,000 a year to nearly 
5,000,000. Almost 31 percent had a business of 
ss than $50,000, nearly 22 percent between 
50,000 and $100,000, and about 30 percent 
etween $100,000 and $250,000. Nine associa- 
ons (3 percent) had a volume of a million dollars 
more; this group included 6 operating stores, 2 
‘ndef @perating creameries, and 1 operating a chain of 
cafeterias and 6 food stores. 
elte{ § The reporting associations included enterprises 
all degrees of success, ranging from those con- 
bicuously successful to a few which had en- 
805996488 


obile 
rs @ 


ine 


rken 


aa 


i 





countered such difficulties that their members 
voted to liquidate the enterprises in 1948. 


Union Assistance in Organizing 


Only a small proportion of these cooperatives 
had been started with the help of unions. The 
proportions were largest among the petroleum 
associations (3 of 13), the “‘other distributive’’ (2 
of 9), the medical-care (2 of 4), and the burial 
associations (2 of 6). Of the 254 stores and buy- 
ing clubs, only 37 had the support of labor organi- 
zations in getting started. None of the associa- 
tions providing rooms and/or meals, and none of 
the housing, cold-storage, or “other service’ 
associations had such help. Thus, in only 46 of 
the 347 associations of all types had unions been 
interested at the start; a large proportion of these 
were the younger associations, formed within the 
past few years. 

In the case of one new association, Negaunee 
(Mich.) Cooperative Services, the idea of forming 
the cooperative undoubtedly was born when the 
iron miners who constitute the main body of its 
members received financial assistance, during their 
strike in the spring of 1947, from a cooperative in 
a neighboring town and from the regional co- 
operative wholesale. Within a month after the 
strike was settled, representatives of five CIO 
locals started a campaign which culminated in the 
opening of a cooperative store 9 months later. 
At the time of the association’s report to the 
Bureau, union interest was being maintained by 
reports on the store’s progress, which were a 
regular feature at local union meetings. 

Three other newly organized associations—two 
in Michigan and one in Minnesota—had free 
publicity, assistance in organizing, and financial 
help from unions, especially from the automobile 
workers. In all of them, CIO and AFL locals 
united in promoting the cooperative. The Michi- 
gan associations opened outlets of the warehouse 
type in Detroit and Pontiac, respectively, selling 
the goods directly from the cases in which they 
were shipped. In these cooperatives, unionists 
form 70 and 75 percent of the membership. 

Another outstanding example of joint labor- 
cooperative effort is the Peninsula Cooperative 
Association in Hampton, Va. In a drive begun 
by an independent union, Peninsula Shipbuilders 
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Association, share subscriptions to the cooperative 
were collected (with the consent of the employing 
company) by means of a voluntary salary check- 
off. Within 6 months (in January 1948) a com- 
plete food store, stocked largely with ‘‘co-op 
label’ goods, was opened. Its first 3 days’ sales 
totaled nearly $19,000; its sales for a month 
amounted to $64,700. About 90 percent of the 
3,200 members belong to the labor organization 
which sponsored the project. The president and 
business manager of the union were serving as 
president and treasurer, respectively, of the 
cooperative. 

In the formation of a Negro association, Cooper- 
ative Commonwealth, Inc., in Gary, Ind., the steel 
workers’ locals (CIO), to which a large proportion 
of the members belonged, helped with publicity 
and some funds. This association profited by the 
mistakes of a previous cooperative (which went 
out of business in 1941), and its formation was 
preceded by several years of intensive educational 
and promotional work among the prospective 
membergs Funds were raised, little by little over 
a long period, through collectors who made 
periodic calls upon subscribers. Much of the 
construction on the building for the combination 
grocery-drugstore-lunchroom enterprise which was 
opened at the end of 1946 was done by the mem- 
bers. 

The Crane (Tex.) Cooperative Association, 
organized in 1947, received wide publicity from 
eight local unions, which also gave time for coop- 
erative speakers at their meetings. The president 
of the plumbers’ union became one of the coop- 
erative’s directors. At the time of its report, 
however, “only a small percentage of union labor 
had actually signed up” for membership. 

Some of the oldest associations also were started 
by unions or their members. These include two 
funeral associations, in Christopher and Gillespie, 
Ill., the capital for which was provided in the early 
1920’s by local unions of the United Mine Workers. 
The largest consumers’ cooperative creamery in 
the United States, Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
Association, Minneapolis, was started by striking 
milk-wagon drivers, with the support of the 
unions. 

One of the urban petroleum associations, Coop- 
erative Services, St. Paul, Minn., started oper- 
ations, with the endorsement of the Central Labor 
Union of the city, in a station leased from the 





































Labor Temple Association. Its organizers wo,Mlmend 1! 
all union men. During its 15-year existence : ill. 
has had the support of the local labor unio), stoc 
generally. The association, which operates {y,immor th 
gasoline stations and a repair garage in the Twigmime | 
Cities, is currently receiving publicity and Suppor bis 2 
from 15 different locals, some of which investemre I 
funds in the cooperative. ince 
n op 
» ref 
adc 
apita 
and sé 
B0 pe 
The 
Assoc! 
orces 
prono 
abor 
10 | 
atter 


Labor Interest and Support 


Improved Support. Among the store associations 
only a small number (82 in all) reported ayy 
increase in support from unions or their mop. 
bers since the formation of the cooperative. () 
these one noted that the increase was “very slight,” 
and another stated that the interest expresse 
itself mostly in “talk” and not in patronage 
the store. 
In Massachusetts, ‘50 percent of the union 
members in one bakery” joined the greater Bosto, 
Cooperative Society; other unions, the member 
of which also have joined the cooperative in vary. 
ing proportions, are those of the teachers and o/fthe 
State, county, and municipal workers (both AFL) Mipercet 
At the end of 1947, however, unionists constituted In 
only about 18 percent of its 575 members. (nfijsuppo 
Pennsylvania cooperative was witnessing “th:jgmem| 
beginning of a rather spasmodic support”’ by indi- bers « 
vidual unionists, mostly members of the longshore-jeoope 
men’s union (AFL). ASSOC 
The United Cooperative Society, Maynard,—12 ye 
Mass., which started over 40 years ago, befor —jsuppc 
the local woolen mill was unionized, reported that Js gr 
support from unionists (though not from union —pUent 
themselves) was increasing. About 50 percent 
of its 2,567 members belonged to the union (CI0 
at the end of 1947. A cooperative in Michigan, 
the membership of which contains large groups 0! 
factory workers, office employees, and teacher, 
reported an access of interest by both CIO and 
AFL locals, but “‘no one union has put any con 
certed effort behind cooperatives.” Sixty percent 
of its members are unionists. 
The Cloquet (Minn.) Cooperative Society, 
one of the largest in the United States, wa 
started in 1910, long before labor organization 
appeared in the community. Its employees wer 
the first in town—and for some years, the onl) 
store employees—to be unionized. Assistance (0 
striking sawmill and paper-mill workers in 192! 
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TS We 4 1922 won continued union gratitude and good 








tence jflgvill. Members of these unions were conducting 

Unionfi stock-selling campaign and educational drive 
tes fowilfor the cooperative among factory workers, at the 
1€ Twimime of the association’s report to the Bureau. 
SUPporjae bis association lost its store and goods in a forest 













































re in 1918 which destroyed the whole town. 
ince that year, however, it has never sustained 
n operating loss. It has returned to its members 
, refunds on purchases the sum of $1,006,675, 
addition to $100,808 in interest on their share 


NVested 


iations [Mcapital. It is outstanding in the variety of goods 
ed anriiand services provided. At the end of 1947, about 
mem.f—gg0 percent of its members were unionists. 


The Janesville (Wis.) Consumers Cooperative 
Association, started just before World War II 
by CIO and AFL union members who combined 
orces for the purpose, had lately noticed more 
pronounced labor interest. The AFL Central 
abor Union (with 23 affiliated unions) and the 
IO Automobile Workers had each appointed a 
standing committee on cooperatives, and the 
atter union had become a fraternal member of 
the association. Organized workers formed 60 
percent of this association’s membership in 1947. 
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itutedf In Illinois, an association which had had no 
One[esupport from unions as such found that “union 
“thei/members join readily” when approached; mem- 
indi-{[bers of organized labor formed 50 percent of the 


ooperative membership in 1947. A California 
association, started in 1936, states: ‘“‘Now, after 
12 years, we do have union members but no active 


shore- 


nard, 
efore[esupport or sponsorship; however, labor support 
that fis growing. The local newspaper of the AFL 


entral Labor Union gives us bimonthly articles.” 
An iron miners’ cooperative in Minnesota, 
which began operations in 1926, reported that 
recently members of the barbers’ and steel work- 
rs’ unions (both CIO) and railroad workers 
(AFL) had become interested. Another associa- 
ion in this State reported that the Trades and 
Labor Assembly was promoting cooperatives 
through a series of labor-cooperative conferences. 
A third Minnesota association, formed just before 
the war by members of the longshoremen’s union 
(AFL), stated that several union locals, both 
AFL and CIO, recently formed cooperative com- 
mittees. Sixty percent of the cooperative’s mem- 
bership belong to labor organizations. 

In a Pacific Coast association staried by AFL 
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union shipyard workers, members of unions still 
constituted 90 percent of the membership. After 
8 years of operation its membership had reached 
only 250, but new members have recently been 
coming in from the teamsters’ and teachers’ unions 
(AFL). 

The Racine (Wis.) Consumers Cooperative 
Association, also started by unionists, began in 
1933 with a single gasoline service station. Mem- 
bers of labor organizations form 75 percent of its 
2,700 members. The greatest support has come 
from CIO automobile workers (automobile manu- 
facture is the largest single industry in the city), 
but AFL unionists are now reported to be partici- 
pating actively also. The association has 2 food 
stores, 4 gasoline stations, a coal yard, and an 
insurance agency. 

A Pennsylvania association reported that one 
local union ran articles on cooperatives in its paper 
for a whole year; many union leaders were reported 
to be members of this cooperative. In an Ohio 
city, an AFL union had been issuing “certificate 
dollars” to be spent at the cooperative store. 
Investment of union funds in shares of the coop- 
erative or in loans to the association was reported 
from Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and New 
York; and an association in New York State, the 
members of which are from 28 local unions, had 
one local join the cooperative as a member. 

Cooperative Services, Indianapolis—a coal coop- 
erative in the starting of which unions had a 
hand—reported increased patronage from unions 
buying coal to heat union halls, and considerable 
publicity and endorsement at union meetings by 
both CIO and AFL locals. A milk-distributing 
cooperative in Michigan, although not started by 
unionists, has since been aided by a small amount 
of union funds, and the CLO locals have encouraged 
their members to join; in 1947, 80 percent of the 
members were unionists. 

One of the recreation cooperatives—a symphony 
orchestra—reports that “union leaders have be- 
come patron members and have supported and 
participated in concerts.” Another association, 
which operates a meeting hall equipped with 
snack bar, and promotes recreational events, was 
started by members of the unions of dining-car 
employees and marine cooks and stewards (both 
CIO). The Pullman-car porters and their ladies’ 
auxiliaries (AFL) had become interested also. 
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No Improvement in Support. Other cooperatives 
reported less encouraging situations. The mana- 
ger of a new association in the Midwest stated that 
unions had not cooperated as they promised while 
the store was being started; the local union of 
electrical workers (AFL) ‘‘was the only one that 
really helped.”” An eastern seaboard cooperative 
reported “obstruction” by the AFL local unions. 
An Illinois association had held meetings with 
certain AFL unions, but had “no real support.”’ 

In one city in New York, “membership in the 
cooperative has been urged by labor leaders, but 
only a few [union members] have joined.” A 
Pennsylvania cooperative reported only “luke- 
warm” support, and one in Washington State 
noted “some interest but no very active support.” 
In a Connecticut town, a local CIO union “started 
to boost it [the cooperative] for a while but it 
soon died out.’’ A Massachusetts cooperative 
noted that union members had “expressed inter- 
est, but few have joined;” unionists formed only 
10 percent of the total membership at the end of 
1947. A similar situation existed in an Ohio city, 
where the cooperative had been the object of 
interest by the AFL and CIO central labor 
organizations, but had only “negligible” support 
in terms of purchases at the store. In a Pennsyl- 
vania association the only evidence of union 
interest occurred when a “small group” of CIO 
textile workers joined; only 5 percent of its 
members in 1947 were unionists. 


Unionists in Membership and in Directorship 


Cooperatives do not ordinarily set out deliber- 
ately to accord labor organizations or their 
members representation on the board of directors. 
The usual criteria for nomination are membership 
in the cooperative and ability to perform the 
duties of the office. The number of unionists on 
a cooperative board is usually, therefore, the 
result of chance (or composition of the member- 
ship) rather than of design. 

It appears, nevertheless, that on the whole, 
union representation on the board of directors of 
the cooperatives reporting in this study corre- 
sponds rather closely with the proportion of 
unionists in the membership. Members of labor 
unions constituted 50 percent or more of the co- 
operative membership in 31.0 percent of the 
associations reporting, but only 10 percent or less 
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in 49.6 percent of them. In 51.2 percent of th 
associations which had unionists on the board of 
directors, half or more of the cooperative’s men, 
bers belonged to labor unions; in 23.0 Percent 
unionists constituted 10 percent or less of the 
cooperative membership. On the other hand 
among the associations that had no directors py. 
longing to labor unions, unionists form 10 percen; 
or less of the membership in 85.2 percent of the 
associations (in this group, 53.3 percent had jy 
union members at all). 





Background of 
British Labor Movement ' 


TRADE-UNIONS IN Great Britain at the present 
time must play a double role. ‘As supporters of 
a government which they helped to make, during 
a period of very great difficulty,’’ Margaret Cok 
points out, “they have a part to play in the de 
termination of national economic policy.” Whil: 
usually supporting the government, they have had 
also to bear in mind their other function—guardian 
of the standards of their members. As a result § 
they are sometimes slow, and always cautious, as 

in the development of “‘wage and price”’ policy. 
Trade-unionism in England, Mrs. Cole states, 
has actually had a dual history. ‘The first move- 
ment was revolutionary in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the word. It was a reaction of the starv- 
ing and downtrodden to the horrors of the second 
generation of the Industrial Revolution. * * * 
it thrived on secret ritual, torchlight processions, 
and mass enrollments which were political and even 
religious in their inspiration.” This movement 
was thoroughly defeated—first at the collapse of 
Robert Owen’s utopian Grand National Union and 
finally at the discrediting the Chartists suffered 
after the Kennington Common affair. The second 
labor movement literally was forced to start from 
“tiny coral-insect beginnings’’; and ‘‘it is at least 
possible that recollections, handed down from 
father to son, of the dangers of ‘revolutionism’ may 
in part account for the complete failure * * * 
of Communist parties or Moscow directives to 
! British Trade-Unions and the Labor Government, by Margaret Cole. 


honorary secretary of the Fabian Society, in Industrial and Labor Relatiom 
Review, July 1948 (pp. 573-579). 
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,in any control in either the trade-unions or in 
pe Labor Party.” 


8 mem. The labor movement, in its second try in 
Percent Mingland, was distinctly nonpolitical. ‘Our trade 
Of thellMocieties are not constituted on a political basis,” 


hand fhe London Trades Council of 1861 told an 
Ors be MByquirer. “Even 40 years later, when the first 
Percent fimtorms of world depression had swept the country, 
Of thelfhen Socialism was being preached again and it 
nad no fleas becoming increasingly clear that the Liberal 
Party’s zeal for social reform had spent itself— 

en then it was with the utmost difficulty,” Mrs. 

——— Bole explains, that the founder of the Independent 


abor Party “induced the principal trade-unions 
) join in founding the federation called the Labor 
Representation Committee—which became the 
abor Par ty.” 

Finally in 1918, the constitution of the federa- 
ion was revised to transform it into a real party. 























sp, However, writes Mrs. Cole, even then the trade- 
luring ynion affiliates to the party did little more than 
Col ct as a brake “ against the premature adoption of 
ve proposals to which the mass of the movement had 
While rot vet been converted.” 


The lack of trade-union political action in the 
history of the present British labor movement 
xplains the slow development of “policy.” 
"Jrade-unions, through their congress, Mrs. Cole 
leclares, are not the dictators and masters of the 
overnment. Their influence derives only from 
he fact that “‘the majority of members of the 
abor Party are trade-unionists, and the majority 
pf trade-unionists members of the Labor Party.”’ 
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ABOR REQUIREMENTS for new construction proj- 
ects under way (both private and public) during 
he third quarter of 1948 averaged 2% million 


s to 


Cole, 
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workers per month—the highest in 6 years. In 
response to a 60-percent increase in construction 
activity, as measured by the dollar volume of 
new work put in place, over 800,000 additional 
jobs were provided for construction workers 
between the first and third quarters of this year. 
Between the second and third quarters, seasonal 
increases occurred in labor needs for all types of 
construction except publicly financed housing. 


Construction at the site of privately financed 
projects required more workers in the third quarter 
of 1948 (1,700,000) than at any time during the 
10 years for which the Bureau has monthly data— 
1939 to date. Site labor needs for new nonfarm 
housing (787,000) and for privately financed 
public utilities (355,000) were also at the highest 
level in this 10-year period. 

Site jobs on privately financed nonresidential 
building were provided for a monthly average of 
417,000 workers during July, August, and Sep- 
tember. This represents an increase of about 15 
percent over the second quarter and reflects con- 
tinued gains in the construction of community 
shopping and service centers (stores, restaurants, 
garages, etc.) to accommodate expanding resi- © 
dential areas. 

Labor requirements for publicly financed non- 
residential building have been rising steadily 
since the first quarter of 1947, largely because of 
expanded building programs for educational insti- 
tutions. In the third quarter of 1948, 88 percent 
more site workers were needed for public non- 
residential construction than in the same period 
of 1947. 

Jobs provided by public road and street con- 
struction increased threefold between the first 
and third quarters of 1948, and accounted for 
two out of every five workers engaged on publicly 
financed construction in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Total labor requirements at the site of 
public construction exceeded half a million workers 
in the third quarter of 1948, a gain of 100,000 
over the second quarter. 
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Labor requirements for new construction ' 
[Estimated total number of workers involved in current construction activity] 





Average monthly number of workers (in thousands) 
































1948 1947 1946 
Type of construction 
3d 24 | ist | 4th 3d 2d ist | 4th | 34 2d ist 
quar- | quar- | quar quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- | quar- 
ter? ter * ter ter ter ter ter ter ter ter ter 
Total new construction (off-site and on-site) *.| 2, 528 2, 156 1, 709 2, 135 2, 102 1, 708 1, 515 1, 928 2, 081 1, 628 1,114 
SE eee Se ae! eee 300 261 217 266 246 204 194 242 254 204 144 
ee Se 1,895 | 1,492; 1,869; 1,856) 1,504] 1,321 1,686 | 1,827) 1,424 970 
a | SSA ereeeeaee 1, 701 1,469 | 1,190] 1,494] 1,453] 1,165 | 1,053 | 1,304/ 1,461 1, 194 815 
Residential building (nonfarm)... _.. 787 690 553 742 627 476 416 510 550 407 248 . 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) § 417 365 AT 373 360 349 395 495 538 500 379 
i i» “n= 142 96 33 60 135 82 23 49 114 65 22 a 
PU GI, ccowuccdscccdccocecs< 355 318 257 319 331 258 214 250 259 222 166 | a 
Fe iii inenincanceccenane 527 426 302 375 403 339 268 382 366 230 155 | 
Residential building..............._. ~ - 13 20 21 25 57 107 78 31 -9 ¥ 
« Nonresidential building *........___. 145 125 112 96 77 65 47 50 55 45 55 8 
Conservation and development... _. 60 49 38 47 47 37 34 39 33 27 23 ge 
OS OEE LTE 214 149 70 133 171 131 68 121 129 76 35 » 
ee GEE EES “ccdcncasdédbeoaatad Ns 100 05 69 79 87 81 62 65 71 48 33 
| 


















































' Previously published as employment estimates, which included data on 
minor building repairs. 

These estimates are designed to measure the number of workers required 
to put in place the dollar volume of new construction under way during the 
given od of time. They cover the workers at the site of new 
construction and also employees in yards, shops, offices whose time is 
chargeable to new construction operations. Consequently the estimates 
include not only construction employees of establishments primarily engaged 
in new construction, but also self-employed persons, working proprietors, 
and employees of nonconstruction establishments who are en in new 
construction work. They do not cover persons engaged in repairs and main- 


tenance. « 

The non-Federal construction estimates are derived by converting, into 
man-months of work, dollars spent during each month of the quarter on 
construction projects under way. The conversion is made by _— a factor 
representing the value of work put in place = man hour on data 
from the 1939 Census of Construction and from paslodie studies of a large 






































Labor-Management Disputes 
in September 1948 


‘THE NUMBER OF WORKERS IDLE in four large strikes 
approximated 90,000 in September 1948. These 
disputes involved about 28,000 West Coast mari- 
time workers, 25,000 production workers at 8 
plants of the Briggs Co. in Detroit, as well as 
22,000 oil workers in California and some 15,000 
truckers in New York and Northern New Jersey. 
The strike at the Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle, 
Wash., which began April 22 was called off by the 
union on September 10. 

A strike of approximately 25,000 installation 
workers, members of the CIO Assn. of Com- 
munication Equipment Workers and employees 
of the Western Electric Co., was averted by a last 
minute agreement on wage increases. Negoti- 
ations which had been in progress for over 4 months 
were highlighted by a series of short, sporadic 
work stoppages in various parts of the country. 
The settlement, which must be ratified by union 






















number of individual projects of various types by the Bureau of La) 
Statistics. The factor is adjusted for each quarter in accordance with changy 
in ces of building materials, average hourly 5 of constructicg 
workers, and av hours worked per week. For Federal constructin, 
estimates are made directly from reports on employment collected from em, 
tractors and then checked against estimates based on Federal expenditura, 

For estimates of the total number of workers employed by firms engagw 
in new construction, additions, alterations, repairs, and maintenance wot, 
see table A-2, p. 423. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 

‘ Includes major additions and alterations. 


5 Includes nonresidential building by privately owned public utilities. 


* Includes workers employed on facilities in atomic energy projects A ¢ 

7 Includes airports, water supply and sewage disposal systems, electric =” 
tion projects, and miscellaneous. etul 
lant 


ork 
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members, will give workers an average hourly 
increase of 11 cents, or $4.40 a week. Still wu 
settled in the telephone industry was the disput 
of some 25,000 long distance telephone worker 
whose union, the CIO American Union of Tele 
phone Workers, resumed wage talks with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. in mid- 
September. 


West Coast Maritime Strike 


Approximately 28,000 West Coast dock worker 
and seagoing personnel, members of five union 
became idle in West Coast ports on September? 
upon the termination of the 80-day antistri 
injunction issued under the Labor Manageme! 
Relations Act of 1947. Increased wages and tl 
union hiring hall were the principal issues 1 
dispute. 

Delegates of the International Longshoremen: 
and Warehousemen’s Union on August 20 hai 
voted unanimously to reject the shipowners’ !as 
offer of a 5-cent hourly wage increase. Howeve'. 
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.votiations continued and the employers re- 
srtedly offered wage increases of 10 cents an 
»yr with the hiring hall question to be held in 
stus quo to await a test decision by the courts. 
As the strike began, further negotiations were 
sspended when the Waterfront Employers Asso- 
stion and Pacific American Shipowners Associ- 
ion withdrew all previous offers and demanded 
at maritime leaders sign non-Communist affi- 





















, 865 

28 vits, required under the Labor Management 
637 | 7 lations Act of 1947. In addition to members 
Se: | “Ml the International Longshoremen’s Union, other 
"7 | nions in the dispute include the Marine Cooks 
346 | nd Stewards (CIO), the Marine Engineers’ 
71 | neficial Association (CIO), the Marine Firemen, 
125 ilers, Watertenders and Wipers (Ind.) and a 


dio officers’ union. 

At the end of the month, no negotiations were 
progress between the longshoremen’s union 
d the associations, nor had any agreements 


xpendit : ; 
fe an*Moen reached with the other unions. 
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uard Strike at Detroit Briggs Plants 
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A shut-down of 8 plants of the Briggs Manu- 
ucturing Co. occurred on September 8 when 170 
lant guards, members of the United Plant Guard 
orkers of America (Ind.), walked out. They 
emanded, among other things, 15 minutes prep- 
ratory time (at overtime rates) in which to get 
eady for work. All hourly paid employees had 
een granted 5 minutes of preparatory time at 
raight-time rates. The plants closed when the 
,000 CIO United Auto Workers refused to cross 
e picket lines, and an equal number of workers 
t other auto plants were reported idle as a result. 
AW officials charged that the principal cause of 
ne dispute was that provision of the Labor Man- 
gement Relations Act of 1947 which prohibits 
ards’ membership in a production employees’ 
nion. The guards involved in the dispute were 
brmerly UAW members, but were forced to dis- 
fiiliate. 

At a conference with representatives of the 
ichigan State Mediation Board on September 13, 
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€S “B#he union offered to settle the strike on the basis 
ff a wage increase of 10 cents an hour, but the 
ve bmpany reportedly refused the offer. A settle- 


hent was reached September 23 when a 2-year 


las ontract was signed retaining the 5-minute prepa- 


ever, 





ratory time arrangement but giving the union a 
maintenance-of-membership clause. 


Oil Workers Strike in California 


About 16,000 employees of 9 major oil companies 
in California stopped work on September 4 as last- 
minute negotiations between the companies and 
the 16 locals of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) failed to bring about agreement on 
wages. The union asked originally for hourly in- 
creases ranging from 30 to 39% cents but lowered 
the demand to 21 cents by September 3. The 
companies’ offer was 12% cents which they claimed 
would raise wages 83 percent above the 1941 figure. 

The number of idle workers increased to nearly 
22,000 on September 8, when members of the In- 
dependent Union of Petroleum Workers, employ- 
ees of the Standard Oil Co. of California, failed to 
reach an agreement and joined in the strike. 

A temporary embargo was placed on the ship- 
ment of commercial oil from the West Coast ports 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. Earlier, 
Governor Earl Warren had ordered the California 
Public Utilities Commission to survey the oil supply 
with a view to insuring the transportation of farm 
products. Efforts of conciliators to settle the strike 
were continuing at the end of the month. 


New York Trucking Strike 


Nearly 10,000 truck drivers and helpers stopped 
work in New York City on September 1, upon 
expiration of the contract between trucking 
companies and Local 807 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. The workers re- 
quested a wage increase, an employer-financed 
welfare fund amounting to 1 percent of the pay 
roll, and an extra week’s vacation. In negotia- 
tions prior to the strike, an area-wide union 
committee, representing 12 locals in the metro- 
politan area, and delegations from 5 employer 
associations, assisted by State, city, and Federal 
mediators, had arrived at a tentative agreement 
providing for an hourly increase of 15 cents, 
with no welfare provisions. This was rejected 
by the rank and file membership of Local 807, 
while officials of Locals 282 and 816 accepted it 
for their members. On September 7, the striking 
truck drivers in New York City were joined by 
over 3,000 drivers in Essex and Union Counties, 
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New Jersey, members of Newark Local 478. 
Three days later Local 807 which was demanding 
a 25-cents-an-hour increase and a welfare plan, 
modified its demands to 17% cents an hour with 
a welfare plan and began to sign agreements with 
individual employers. Local 282, whose members 
had engaged in a short sympathy walk-out with 
Local 807, continued to demand 25 cents an hour 
increase while endeavoring to keep its men at work. 

On September 18, united resistance of major 
employers to wage demands was broken as in- 
dividual companies began signing with Local 807 
on its terms. Within a few days most of the 
workers were back on their jobs with different 
wage rates for different locals. Some workers 
had received hourly increases of 15 cents and 
some 17% cents, while for others negotiations 
for a 25-cent increase were still in progress. 

















Termination of Boeing Stoppage in Seattle 


The stoppage at the Boeing Airplane (Cp , 
called off by the Aeronautical Mechanics [)p; 
(part of the International Association of Mach; 
ists, Ind.) on September 10, following a yot,, 
the local membership. The stoppage, yj 
originally involved nearly 15,000 workers, he» 
April 22. Since early summer the company , 
hiring all strikers and nonstrikers who wo 
pass through the picket lines and offered to rehj 
as soon as possible all former employees ex, 
30 strikers whom it termed ‘‘subversive.” Hy 
ever, it indicated that expansion of assem} 
operations would have to await stepped, 
production in the shops. Available reports ing 
cate that approximately 8,000 of the 14) 
vacancies were filled before the union called , 
the strike. 
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svision of 
tail Food Price Index 


"Ml, August 1947 ' 


vO SAMPLE REVISIONS were introduced into the 
tail food price index by the Bureau of Labor 
atistics in August 1947, after an evaluation of 
e list of foods included and the number of price 
otations obtained for each food. These revi- 
ons followed the Bureau’s policy of continuous 
appraisal of its indexes and coincided with a 
duction in the funds available for food price 
ork for the fiscal year 1948. 

The list of foods included in the index was 
duced from 62 to 50.2. Thirteen foods were dis- 
pntinued; one food—rice—was reintroduced into 
he index for the first time since August 1939. 

The number of price quotations per item per 
ty remained unchanged for meats and fresh fruits 
nd vegetables, for which variation in price from 
ore to store is greater than for dry groceries and 
aples. The number of quotations obtained from 
dependent stores for dry groceries and staples 
oods other than meats and fresh fruits and vege- 
bles) was reduced so that the degree of accuracy 
h average prices for these foods as measured by 
he “standard error of the*mean” would be more 
) line with that for meats and produce. This re- 
ction diminished by 20 percent the number of 
otations obtained from independent stores. No 
hange was made in the size of the sample of quo- 
ations from chain stores for any of the 50 foods. 
Tests made by the Bureau showed that the re- 
uction in number of foods priced and in number 











' Prepared by Willard Fazar of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost 
Living. Based on statistical data and interpretive material compiled by 
lian Leikind. 

' Both store and delivered milk are included in these figures. 
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of quotations obtained has had no significant effect 
on the all-foods index or the average food prices 
for all cities combined. A considerable saving has 
resulted from this revision, both in collection and 
processing time. 

The Bureau has continued to use prices obtained 
in 56 cities monthly for computing the retail food 
price index. Indexes for groups and subgroups of 
foods were continued unchanged except for the 
addition of a subgroup for meats (excluding poultry 
and fish). 


Number of Foods 


For the purpose of deriving the minimum num- 
ber of foods necessary to produce an accurate 
national index of retail food prices, the list of 71 
foods* formerly priced by the Bureau was ex- 
amined carefully. Two criteria were considered 
of primary importance in this examination—the 
relationship of price movements among the various 
foods and the relative importance of each food in 
the index. A study of the relationship of price 
movements revealed, for example, that the average 
price of whole wheat and of rye bread moved about 
the same as that of white bread; the price of 
sliced ham, about the same as whole ham; the 
price of shortening other than hydrogenated, about 
the same as hydrogenated shortening, etc. Further, 
the prices of certain foods, such as tea, with a 
relative importance of 0.1 percent in the food 
index, and corn sirup and peanut butter, each 
with a relative importance of 0.2 percent, had a 
negligible influence on the all-foods index and on 
their own group indexes. 

Following this examination, a preliminary list 
of 44 foods was selected from the 71 foods formerly 
priced. The weights for the 18 deleted foods were 
assigned to the remaining 44 foods and indexes 


” 362 of these foods were included in the index prior to September 1947. 
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computed quarterly for the period March 1939 
through February 1947. A comparison of the 
proposed 44-food index with the published 62-food 
index is shown in table 1. The greatest divergence 
in level between the 2 indexes is 1 index point, with 
the majority of differences between 0.2 and 0.3 of 
an index point. Had the index of 44 foods been 
linked to the March 1939 index of 62 foods (as was 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of 62-food and 44-food retail food price indezes, all foods and major commodity groups, 56 citin 
combined, quarterly 1939-46 and February 1947 


ee 


the procedure for introducing the final list of 
foods), the differences would have been reduce 
In measurement of trend, the divergence betwee 
the indexes is quite small, the greatest differe, 
being 0.3 of a percentage point. Compariso, 
between the major group indexes, based on 
and 62 foods (see table 1) also show minor diffe, 
ences. 























































[1935-39 = 100] 
All foods 
— nan Lo ay wo ty Meats Dairy products ae. Fats and oi 
Month and year price ine m previous 
dexes based on— dates, index 
on— 

62 foods | 44 foods | 62 foods | 44 foods || 62 foods) 44 foods} 62 foods) 44 foods} 62 foods) 44 foods! 62 foods) 44 foods 62 foods! 44 oni 
SUE BERG. cocectteditdccctaios 04. 6 Os eee ee 94.6 94.1 97.1 97.0 95.7 94.8 94.3 94.3 88. 2 8S 
June... ioiadbewt 93. 6 93.3 —1.1 —1.0 93. 6 93. 5 96. 7 96. 5 90. 5 89. 6 96. 2 96. 2 86.3 5 
September 98. 4 98. 2 +65.1 +5.3 94.5 94.3 101.0 100.8 98. 2 97.6 94.4 94.5 92.3 27 
Decem ber 4.9 94.6 —3.6 —3.7 95.1 94.8 91.7 91.4; 102.2; 101.8 91.9 91.9 86.0) &) 
1940: March....... 95. 6 95. 5 +0.7 +1.0 97.9 98.1 91.0 90. 9 102.3 102.0 ¥9. 4 99.4 83. 5 | 3.4 
Sea 98. 3 98. 1 +2.8 +2.7 97.7 97.7 96.6 95.7 98.2 98. 0 110. 6 110. 6 82.0 82.0 
EET 97.2 96.9 —1.1 —1.2 96. 2 95.9 102. 4 102.1 99.7 99.5 90. 4 90.4 81.3 84 
December.......... 97.3 97.2 +0.1 +0.3 94.8 94.6 97.4 97.1 107.4 | 108.3 90. 4 90. 4 80.1 | 
ye RR A 98. 4 98. 2 +1.1 +1.0 95.1 95.0 102. 5 102.2 | 104.6 104. 5 97.1 97.1 81.3 81.2 
June.?. poonanadanees 105.9 105. 8 +7.6 +7.7 95.9 96. 0 106. 8 106. 5 109.7 109. 9 112.1 112.1 92. 5 92.1 
DT Ccndasabosooesd 110.7 110.5 +4.5 +4.4 100. 9 101. 6 115.5 114.9; 118.5 117.7 100. 5 100. 6 103. 0 102.3 
0 RS 113.1 112.6 +2.2 +1.9 102. 5 103. 2 111.1 110.5 120.5 118.8; 110.5 110.5 108. 5 108 | 
1942: March........ shdeadonoat 118. 6 118.2 +4.9 +5.0 104.8 | 105.6 120.5 120.0 121.7 120.3 123.4 123.4 116.8 116.1 
June... a = a ae 123.2 122.8 +3.9 +3.9 105. 1 105.7 126.6 125.8 | 122.1 121.4 133.8 133.8 120.0 118.7 
tS oc coeGhasdende 126. 6 126. 5 +2.8 +3.0 105. 4 106.1 130.6 | 129.9 127.7 128. 4 129.7 129. 6 120.7 119.0 
PE écesecudiiwasines 132.7 132.7 +4.8 +4.9 105.8 | 106.5 | 133.2] 132. 132.3 | 133.2] 146.6] 146.6) 125.3 13.0 
ee 140. 1 139. 8 +5.6 +5.4 110.3 111.3 131.3 131.0 137.0 | 136.1 183. 4 182. 4 125.9 12.0 
Dt. hcasudeheadtadoaninl 145. 6 145.1 +3.9 +3.8 122.1 122.7 | 134.0} 133.3 147.8 | 147.2] 183.5) 182.6| 126.4) 1m) 
Septem ber. 174.1 173.2 +19. 6 +19.4 137.3 138. 3 188.5 186.9 185.0 | 186.6 176. 4 175.7 151.4 150. 
Becéscocnonseseda 185. 9 184. 9 +6.8 .8 141.6 142.2 197.8 195.8 | 200.9 199.0 185. 0 184.1 207.3 | 200.7 
| 9 ES 182. 3 181.3 —-1.9 —1.9 144.1 144.3 196. 7 195.8 | 183.2) 179.4 191.7 190.7 | 201.3 | 202.7 

March 1939 to February 1947....|.........|......--- , oe ar 8 FE ERE Benteet Molera i! PRA iRe ASCE Cae Rel) PS, See eee 

March 1946 to February 1947....|.........]...--...- j) lg | ot SS CRESS: SORE CG COs RR Sa eee 
















































At this point in its analysis, the Bureau had 
derived a basic list of 44 foods that would serve 
about as well as the former 62-food list for pro- 
ducing a national index. Further examination 
with regard to the needs for the maintenance of 
retail food price indexes for individual cities, how- 
ever, indicated the need for restoring certain foods 
formerly priced but not included among the 44. 
Corn meal and salt pork had been dropped because 
of their small relative importance in the national 
index. These were restored because of their im- 
portance in southern cities. A few foods of con- 
siderable relative importance (chuck roast, store 
milk, and cheese) had been dropped because their 


price movements closely paralleled related items 
in the 44-food list. These were restored because 
of their heavy individual weights in the index 
Rice, one of the 9 non-index foods formerly priced, 
was re-introduced into the index because of its 
importance in the consumption habits of some 
nationality and regional groups. Restoration o/ 
these 6 foods brought the final list of foods for 
inclusion in the index to 50. 

Table 2 presents the list of 71 foods formerly 
priced, the 50 foods selected for the revised index, 
the foods for which pricing was eliminated, and the 
foods to which the weight of eliminated foods was 
allocated or imputed. 
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ist of rf TaBLe 2.—List of foods formerly priced, foods in revised index, foods eliminated, and imputation of weights 
reduced 
Relative 
. ete formerly priced [ar Tia | Peels tccvtetintie Foods eliminated Foods to which weight 
ifferen, sarah ie Mined pricing | index, imputed 
‘ yo products Pere 
. bak: EAE  ) RE i SE ey RS eee ae > Oe ee 
© differ |. y A vegenumephansreennse 1890 es. 
ita ant neanannnniins = 7 mEgcaetmazeroonsaecremeacetere Macaroni...................| Cereals and bakery products, 
eS ilidh inn nedntehdbbnuced ‘ an adn ee led altnddipaeingadionn 
SAE OT EE 1890 Pe: Se Seger eee ae eee ee ee 
Rolled oats....-..-..---------------- 1919 RS RETR : 8 Te ae 
| 56 citing Bread, white...--.-.---------------- 1913 00 BD ici dan nthe a diiiitientitgndahtveoossse~c: 
Bread, whole wheat... .....-..------ eos a aptinathnducccesccesesecoscesere pound. whole wheat... ...--. peeed , pa oa 
tip pbmbooncentengecases JP nciecinitlinmiienicindtiabvesdaaiiaih osc iahsnndibd cians read, white. 
eae... -....-- 1939 1.6 | Vanilla cookies. ---- ooo nt 
~~ RS See OE Re PRP Tae s ucts. 
ins ee nt ern 1913 @) RR aaa aN ereals and bakery produc 
te aenessescnentons peotanannges Of Et al I yee 
Beef: Round steak... .....---.------- = a3 Round onak posunninbecreses 
ihiieimeanenéaens ‘ ll ienimdiheutiidietphsdiiee 
S and oils Gs SON... . ........2..-.-0- aa 1.5 | Chuck roast................-. 
the Lalli SE aa 100s } ) heey) Bee Beef. 
A TTT 1943 SMD RIL 6.cnccandecenaune 
1935 RRR PS aR 2 
4 ia. RY) See FE Sasy Se 
ds! ' 3.7 I i Se ee 
= “foo *s Bacon, sliced............-.--- - wa 
= iP nn anmanpclonoeanme am, whole. 
2| 6 3.6 | ZOU WRON.2.ccnc~.scscus.. 
3] & 00 Bb binénedeunvesmatens 
3} mr (*) ae ---r-cereretniry 
0 (tt I Sid cipaeeecnnenseeenben 
5 | Ps bode. ivantiiiindedhpendineésubéetdaes Leg. 
0] kag 3.0 | Roasting chickens... ......_. 
3 814 2.1 | Fish, fresh or frozen 
i] wy -9 | Salmon, pink, canned---_--. mandcipncineteaseeenearonnee es 
“. P Salmon, red, canned 
> 
. a Cheese 19 Cheese 
) ° 
| PEE Milk, fresh (delivered) _- 6.8 | Milk, fresh (delivered) .._.._|.._..-.......--..------------- 
116 | Milk, fresh (grocery) -......--------- 2.8 | Milk, fresh (grocery) _...__.. 
| 1187 Milk, evaporated.................-.- 1919 - es, cet once boubtesaieeenageuess 
| 119.9 LB nee eR RR RR RR RR RR ee 
a Sete eS Rf 
| “saeaeems = =e 
—+{ | en ER ARE 2 I AU ENE 
| ong; Ee 1941 ke OY > ye RE) GE ei icncontdcnckdas 
2 > SI 1934 SE SPAS ISIE FE Ca ae ee 
— 1934 te RE EL RR ReN 
i -Mpeneemboonendbeoceedéacucee e SS Se ee 
| ES EE a ae 1934 ee laanicnsweatuusabomedencesed 
ESS eee ee 1915 cei dk Eee. J wnspeameenebhn tadedens 
— a inidinwndinnndiendosameupe 1890 ee i sdebakisasawbhabntebsoendbdnees 
Sarees a... age 
; i  ttinninosncasecnesie ‘ ee a8 a oa naaenaausinten 
items i ee 1935 FS ERAS NEUSE SEE 
Pineapple, canned .................-- 1935 .3 | Pineapple, canned _-----_--. lett iain anhand 
Cause Grapefruit juice, canned __..-........- 1941 2 PR * - AIS I Grapefruit juice, canned Canned fruits. 
ander = ‘ “peroonanens soe ptannaenetons eans, green, Cann Canned vegetables. 
1dex, Mm Corn, cannmed........................ . I ERR BM a eed 5 eae 
0g BE imam ewreeecccnccccccences 1919 edn dan lnoakuntSibanaGsasenheonseenen 
riced, iy Tomatoes, canned_..-.-.--....-...-- 1919 1.7 | Tomatoes, canned ........... eos: nececece 
0, ee i aescascccococcasse 1943 fail, Bk ADS Vegetable soup-. 
yf its fm Prunes, dried_......................- 1915 r)}s  o 5S Ei —eieS jain SRE 
[ibe Gaaintecnanncascx 1915 es ES eee eee 
BOING He een bedracenscnccenstcwceccccclecececs-suns eee eR erenstes recuse snesepcmbbadesbecgeenn 
it b.dcttbncnedaceneesenes 1913 EES. SEEING FS inmoues 
1. . RRR RR. 1913 4 | Ok ON Tea Coffee. 
feo [itis --------------------- 1935 RD ks EEE SESS TO Cocoa 
FR EEE Le ae See ICID i On.. .. csneaseadeg pitnndininbaaiaawounshbhantin 
EEE RE 1890 et EES ATG Tp. ESS) aah — 
Standard shortening..........._..__- 1935 v eee TO eee Oleomargarine. 
H Sears Sertening BREE 1919 .7 | Hydrogenated shortening. __|...........-..----.--- 
erly Salad a 1940 SE rnc asl ksh nishonncanhaligsepeonrs 
> LE 1919 .5 | Oleomargarine....__--...--- BSE! Eat SRE 
dex, Peanut butter.-.------ =o 1935 BS ie lt” AON Peanut butter.....__. Fats and oils. 
1935-36 . 
the IE Cooking or salad of. -...-........-. oa om } O Sali teertennbann seer Cooking or salad oil 
was comeing ony GERI 7 1: ~~ aeRO sepSNNSEEneR east 
nn mecmancowes 1935 Pw iS G0 ee Sugar. 
Pista dtceukancccences 1935 (’) \ DREAD 

















' Not included in index. 
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Number of Quotations 


Although the number and composition of the 
sample of reporters remain constant each month, 
the number of quotations obtained by the Bureau 
in a city varies considerably among foods. Price 
variations among stores result from differences in 
types of food sold, errors in reporting, refinements 
in food specifications, and food shortages, seasonal 
or otherwise. Prices of staples like sugar and 
bread fluctuate relatively little from time to 
time and vary but slightly from store to store at 
a given time. Prices of perishables like lettuce 
or round steak may fluctuate violently within a 
few days and vary considerably from store to 
store at a given time. 

Analysis of the number of quotations needed for 
the different foods was confined to a study of 
independent store quotations, since the Bureau has 
an extensive coverage of chain stores as described 
under Sample of Reporters. The relative sampling 
errors in independent store average prices, before 
taking into account the method of selecting the 
store simples (stratification), range up to 5 per- 
cent, with the majority of foods at less than 3 
percent. The sampling errors in the published 
city-wide average prices of these foods for chain 
and independent stores combined are only about 
one-half of those for independent stores only, since 
there is practically complete coverage of the food 
chain organizations, the quotations from which 
represent approximately 50 percent of the total 
weight for most foods. For example, if the inde- 
pendent store average price of food A is 50 cents 
and has a sampling error of 3 percent or 1\ cents, 
then the chances are 2 out of 3 that the actual 
independent store average would be between 48% 
and 51% cents. The chain store average price is 
also 50 cents and has practically no sampling error. 
In combining the chain and independent store 
average prices, using a 50-50 chain-independent 
store ratio,‘ the published average price for all 
stores would have approximately half the error of 
that for independents alone and the true city-wide 





* The actual weight of chain store prices in the national retail food price 
index is 45 percent and that of independent store prices is 55 percent. 














average price would fall somewhere betwee ; 
cents plus or minus % cents.® 

Table 3 shows a summary of the sampling em, 
in independent store quotations for the 61 foo, 
formerly priced for New York and Chicag) ; 
March 1947. In general, the sampling erroy; 
independent store average prices of the staples y 
dry groceries were significantly lower than th 
for meats or fresh fruits and vegetables. In \ 
York, for example, the relative sampling erron: 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of sampling errors! in average 7 
food prices reported by independent stores, New York: » 
Chicago, March 1947 








































Number of average retail food py 
Meats and | , Stl 
Total and othe 
Sampling error produce grocere 
New | Chi- | New | Chi- | New | ¢ 
York} cago | York! cago | York « 
Cents: 
SS eee 38 ~ 9 2B 
ETTORE LSE: 8 SES 13 15 ~ 10 5 
SEE cinccmnsielniin paeindiidinemnate 5 5 4 4 l 
| atc ES SB 5 3 3 2 2 
TEED TS BE Lae 1 0 1 0 0 
A EEE TE SCS 1 0 1 0 0) 
fe Le 0 0 0 0 0} 
, © Pe ae 61 61 25 25 36 
Percent of av ce: | 
Ny Sept | - ae 6 6 0 0 6 
| ht RG TAT 12 13 1 1 ll 
Dit: ch on nadendnansitiithemsad 13 12 7 7 6 
[ee -: ae 6 14 2 » 4 
SS.) SR u 4 4 5 5 
ET Se eae 5 5 4 3 l 
| Sra ™: Se 5 1 4 0 l 
.— (Gs FR Re S| SG 4 1 2 1 2 
PN. . cosdeoustiniipaness 1 0 1 0 0 
EE a ee 61 61 2 | 2 | 36 














1 Computed without regard to stratification among independent st 


average prices of independent stores for th 
majority of the staples were less than 2 percen 
with almost half at less than 1 percent. Amo 
meats and produce, the sampling errors in ti 
average prices of the majority of foods were | 
tween 1 and 3 percent; only one was less than! 
percent. The sampling errors in average fo 
prices show a similar distribution for other citi: 
and for the averages for all cities combined. 





5 This is based on the standard stratification formula for computing sts 
ard error. 
* Excludes delivered milk for which prices are obtained from dairies. 
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etween Merhe desirability of attaining some uniformity 


he sampling errors among the average prices of 


ling ery. various foods led to the proposal that the 


61 foog sau either (1) extend its coverage of independ- 
‘hicagy MM stores in order to obtain a significantly larger 
; errors Mimple of quotations for meats and produce or 
taples reduce the number of quotations obtained for 


han th; 
In N 
y error; 


ples and dry groceries. The first alternative 
uld have reduced the sampling errors for meats 
{1 produce; the second alternative would have 
treased the errors for staples. Although the 
ter alternative was used, either method would 
ve achieved greater uniformity in sampling 
ors among all foods priced. The method chosen 
juced the collection and processing costs for the 
yreau and eliminated for some foods the collec- 
n of more prices than needed for reasonable 
uracy. A reduction in the number of quota- 
ns obtained for staples was put into effect by 
taining prices for staples from only 50 percent 
the Bureau’s independent store reporters that 
merly quoted such prices. Stores no longer 
quired to report prices of staples were continued 
reporters of meat and produce prices, however. 
cause of the low degree of price variability 
nong staples, this reduction in number of quo- 
tions did not seriously impair the accuracy of 
e Bureau’s average prices or indexes. 


verage re 
W York » 


New | 
York ¢ 
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— 
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mple of Reporters 


Whenever a revision of the Bureau’s retail food 
ice work is undertaken, the sample of retail food 
ores is reviewed. After careful examination of 
e sample of reporters prior to August 1947,’ no 
aterial change was made in the number or 
mposition of reporters. 

Retail food prices are obtained from all impor- 


=| CoN KK ome 


lent st 


for th 
ercel 
Amon 














a 7 nt chain organizations in each city. Because of 
than #MmuCiency in collection procedure,’ accuracy and 
i ol mpleteness of reports, and their importance in 
~ citngamme Stocery business, there was no particular need 


r examination of the chain store sample. 


For a description of the sample, see Store Samples for Retail Food Prices 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1947. 

Local or regional headquarters report the prices prevailing in their various 
’s in each city. Some 275 chain organizations report prices each month 
about 8,500 chain stores in 56 cities. 


ing st 


iries. 





The sample of independent stores, last revised 
in 1945-46, has remained essentially the same, 
except for a few stores dropped in August 1947. 
These were certain stores handling staples only 
and were not needed in view of the reduced number 
of quotations desired for staples. All types of 
food stores, as classified by kind of foods handled, 
sales-volume class, and geographic area in each 
city, are represented in the sample in proportion 
to their sales volume importance in the city. 
Among cities, the number of independent stores 
in the sample varies from 12 in Butte (Mont.) to 
120 in New York City. 


TABLE 4.—Comparisons of sampling errors in average retail 
prices of certain foods, computed with and without stratifi- 
cation among independent stores, March 1947 














New York City Washington, D. C. 
Sampling Sampling 
error error 
Food and unit Aver- oe Aver = 
- age th- 
prise out bases price | out Ba. 
strati- | “fea. strati- | “fea. 
fica | tion | flea | tion? 
tion tion 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
EE ne 5 1b 47.5 | 0.52; 0.51 45.8 | 0.63 0. 43 
Round steak.............- Ib..| 75.2 . 96 44 68. 1 1,02 1.02 
Pork chops..............- Ib..| 73.0 .91 .82/ 71.9 04 . 94 
ie acntsnsnscchthcslinden Ib..| 85.1 41 .3l 88.0 . 62 . 58 
RR doz 69.0 .49 41 65. 5 . 86 . 84 
Po ee Ib..| 15.9 . 39 . 36 13.4 . 40 . 38 
PE inticntncnstane 151b_.| 77.5 1,05 . 91 70. 4 1, 25 1.04 
is Ib..| 52.7 47 .47 50.0 44 .4l 
| TS Ib..| 40.7 54 50) 42.1 . 98 . 93 























1 Independent store reporters, stratified by types of commodities handled. 
1 Independent store reporters, stratified by sales volume class. 


A proportional relationship in sample size from 
city to city and the stratification of the samples 
by type of store and the other classifications | 
mentioned above have produced moderate sam- 
pling errors in the individual city food aggregates, 
ranging from about 0.6 percent in New York, the 
city with the largest sample and a weight of 11.8 
percent in the index, to an estimated 1.7 percent 
in Butte, the city with the smallest sample and a 
weight of only 0.1 percent in the index. The 
error in the food indexes for these cities is of 
course smaller than the error in the city food 
aggregates for any one period, since there is also 
an error of approximately the same size in the 
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aggregate for the base period. The sampling 
error of the revised all-foods index for all cities 
combined was estimated at considerably less than 
1 percent—about 0.3 percent when adjustments 
are made to account for the method of selecting 
store samples. 

The sampling errors discussed above were com- 
puted by using prices from the sample of stores, 
assuming that complete random sample selection 
procedures were used. These are greater than 
would be true of the published prices, since the 
Bureau’s samples of stores are “‘stratified’’ samples. 
Table 4 compares sampling errors for New York 
and Washington computed (1) by assuming ran- 
dom selection and (2) by assuming that the stores 
were first classified by types of commodities han- 
dled or by sales volume. In New York, sampling 
errors in the March 1947 average prices of 8 out 
of 9 important foods were smaller when computed 





* The sampling error in the all-foods index for both New York and Chicago 
between February and March 1947 was 0.2 percent. 

















with regard to one of the controls on the select;, 
of the independent store sample—types of ¢, 
modities handled. In Washington, sampling , 
rors for 7 out of 9 important foods were smal, 
when computed with regard to stratification | 
sales-volume class than without regard to gy, 
stratification. 

As the size of the sample of reporting stop, 
becomes progressively smaller in accordance y; 
the size of the city, the sampling errors becoy, 
larger. Among the 56 cities included in 4 
Bureau’s retail food price index, the sampliy, 
errors for all cities probably fall between those fy 
New York and Butte, the largest and smalleg 
cities in the index. Because each quotation 9} 
tained in New York has a much greater importany 
in the national index than a quotation from Buti 
it was desirable to continue the proportional re; 
tionships previously established between the nun 
ber of independent stores in the sample and t) 
total number of stores in each city. 
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»ovised Indexes of 
sricultural Machinery and 
uipment Prices * 
cation | 
} to sug ge BuREAU OF Lasor Srartistics recently com- 
Jeted a major revision of the agricultural machin- 
» and equipment section of its primary market 
rice index. 
Prices of agricultural machinery were first 
ntroduced into the primary market price index 
1 1926. At that time, data reaching as far back 
; 1913 were collected, and a continuous series of 
monthly indexes was constructed, beginning with 
anuary of that year. In 1931, the number of 
mplements included in the product sample was 
ncreased. In 1935, as a result of a thorough 
tudy of its wholesale price data, the Bureau 
nstituted a major change in the sample of firms 
nd commodities in the agricultural implements 
subgroup. Prior to that time, each price series 
the index consisted of quotations from an 
mportant manufacturer of each item. After the 
1935 revision, each series consisted of a composite 
of prices obtained from two to eight manufac- 
urers of each product. The prices of the 40 
achines included in that revision represented 
150 quotations from 31 different manufacturers. 
Prices from January 1913 were reported by these 
manufacturers, and the index of farm-machinery 
prices was reconstructed from that date forward.’ 
The 1947 revision of the index of primary 
market prices of agricultural machinery and 
equipment consisted of the addition and substi- 
ution of certain machines, largely of the tractor- 
drawn and particularly of the tractor-mounted 
types, in line with current agricultural practices, 
und the addition of more farm equipment, such 
s cattle stalls, stanchions, brooders, and incu- 
bators. Forty-two farm machines and 14 items 
of other agricultural equipment are included in 
the new index. The price for each machine in 
the revised index is an average of quotations, in 
most cases from 3 representative manufacturers 
of the item. The weights are based on recent 
data from the Bureau of the Census. The revised 
index was linked to the two former series of “farm 
machinery” and “agricultural implements” in 
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he num 
and th 























! By Elizabeth V. Minson of the Bureau’s Branch of Industrial Prices. 
+See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 526): Revised Indexes of 
Wholesale Prices of Farm Machinery. (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 274.) 
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December 1947, so that continuous series of index 
numbers of “farm machinery” and “agricultural 
machinery and equipment” (formerly “agricul- 
tural implements’’) are available, by months, 
from January 1913. 


Commodity Sample 


The Bureau had the full cooperation of the 
industry through the committee on statistics of 
the Farm Equipment Institute in this revision. 
Representatives from the Department of Agri- 
culture also provided technical advice as to speci- 
fications in selection of the machines used in the 
sample. The present sample, as shown below, 
includes the important types of equipment used 
in the different kinds of farming in various sections 
of the United States. 


Farm Machinery 


Corn planter, horse-drawn, 2-row. 

Corn planter, tractor-drawn, 2-row. 

Corn and cotton planter, attachments for tractor-mounted 
cultivator, 2-row. 

Grain drill, plain, tractor-drawn, 20 discs. 

Manure spreader, tractor-drawn, 2-wheel. 

Manure spreader, horse-draw, 4-wheel. 

Plow, moldboard, tractor-drawn, 2-bottom. 

Plow, moldboard, tractor-mounted, 1-bottom, 1 way. 

Plow, disc, tractor-drawn, 1 way, 9- to 12-foot cut. 

Plow, disc, tractor-drawn or direct connected, 2 discs. ¢ 

Middlebuster, mounted, 2-row. 

Harrow, spike tooth, drawn, 2-section, 60 teeth, with 
drawbar. 

Harrow, spring tooth, horse-drawn, 2- or 3-section, 15 to 
23 teeth. 

Harrow, disc, tractor-drawn, tandem type, 7-foot cut, 16- 
inch discs. 

Cultivator, tractor-mounted, 2-row. 

Cultivator, drawn, 6%- to 7-foot, power lift. 

Binder, grain, horse-drawn, 8-foot. 

Forage harvester, tractor-drawn, field or row type. 

Combine (harvester-thresher), pull type, 5- to 6-foot cut. 

Combine (harvester-thresher), pull type, 12-foot cut. 

Combine (harvester-thresher), self-propelled type, 12-foot 
cut. 

Corn picker, pull type, tractor-drawn, l-row. 

Corn picker, tractor-mounted or semimounted, 1- or 2-row, 
with elevator. 

Potato digger, tractor-drawn, 2-row. 

Beet harvester and loader, drawn. 

Mower, horse-drawn, 5-foot cut. 

Mower, trailer type, 7-foot cut, power take-off drive, 
tractor-mounted or semimounted. 

Rake, side delivery, tractor-drawn. 

Hay loader, 6-foot, drawn. 

Pickup hay baler, drawn, self or hand tie. 

Ensilage cutter, silo filler, 14- to 16-inch throat size, 
mounted on truck, steel wheels. 

Corn sheller, power operated. 

Hammer mill. 

Tractor, wheel type (except all-purpose), 3-4 plows, 30- to 
49-belt h. p., rubber tires. 

Tractor, wheel type, all-purpose, under 15-belt h. p., 
rubber tires. 

Tractor, wheel type, all-purpose, 20- to 28-belt h. p., 
rubber tires. 
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Tractor, wheel type, all-purpose, 30-belt h. p., and over, 
rubber tires. 
Tractor, tracklaying type, 30- to 40-drawbar h. p., diesel 
engine. 
Wagon, 4-wheel, rubber tires (no bed), tractor-drawn. 
oe outfit, power, drawn, gasoline engine, 9 to 11 
per min. 


Duster, power. 
Elevator, farm, open flight, portable, 24- to 40-foot length, 


with truck. 
Agricultural Equipment 


rtable. 


Miiking machine, 
to 800-pound capacity. 


Cream separator, 

Milk cooler, 6-can. 

Brooder, floor, oil. 

Incubator electrically heated, various egg capacities. 

Cattle stall, without stanchion. 

Cattle stanchion, wood-lined or plain, chain-hung. 

Stock tank, round, 20- or 22-gauge galvanized steel, 6-foot 
diameter, 2-foot depth. 

Sprayer, hand, galvanized tank, 3%- or 4-gallon capacity. 

Engine, 3 to 6 h. p., water or air cooled. 

Electric plant, farm, 1500 to 3500 watts, 115 volts, 60 cy- 


cles, a. c., gasoline engine. 
Water sy stem, deep well, % h. p. electric motor, 40- to 42- 


gallon capacity pressure tank. 
Water system, shallow well, centrifugal or reciprocating 
ump, 340 to 500 gallons per hour, \% to % h. p. 
Windmill, steel, 8-foot diameter. 


The items listed in the sample are designated as 
the agricultural machinery and equipment sub- 
group Qf the metals and metal products group. 
Small hand tools such as shovels, rakes, and hoes, 
which were included in the former classification, 
other agricultural implements, have been trans- 
ferred to the iron and steel subgroup of metals and 
metal products. 


Firm Sample 


Approximately 70 manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment are cooperating 
with the Bureau by furnishing price data on about 
250 items each month. They are well scattered 
throughout the principal production centers for 
farm equipment, and represent a cross section of 
both large and small producers. These firms were 
selected on the basis of their importance in pro- 
ducing the individual machines included in the 
index, and not on the basis of the total volume of 
their production of all types of farm machinery 
and equipment. Prices from three representative 
producers of each product are used in the index. 
The sources of the price data are confidential. 


Prices and Indexes 


Generally, four reporters have furnished a 
complete historical record of changes in prices 





a 


and specifications from January 1946 on o, 
product. Prices from three reporters are cop, 
bined into an unweighted arithmetic average ,, 
form the composite price series used in the index! 
and certain additional quotations are retaine 
as stand-by series. The primary market leyej_ 
i. e., the first commercial transaction price— 
used. According to the 1939 Census of Business, 
nearly 83 percent of the sales of agricultur| 
machinery, exclusive of tractors, were to whol, 
salers (including manufacturers’ wholesa 
branches) and to jobbers; and over 95 percent of 
the tractors for farm use were distributed to they 
two classes of customers. All trade discounts gp 
deducted; cash discounts are not deducted 
When prices are obtained from cooperatives, th 
billing price of the manufacturer to the cooperatiy: 
is used. 





Wholesale Prices Of Farm Machinery 
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Specifications for farm machinery, as for most 
other highly fabricated products, change fre 
quently. When major changes in specifications 
occur, the price for the new machine is linked 
into the index so as not to affect the level of the 
index if it can be determined that there would 
have been no adjustment in the price of the old 
machine had the manufacturer continued to 
produce it. When changes in price and specifica- 
tions are made simultaneously, the Bureau 
obtains, if possible, the value of the specification 
modification, and the index reflects only the 


+ Composite average prices for the various machines included in the inde 
were published in Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of | . 





dividual Commodities in April 1948 (mimeographed report). t 
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of prices of agricultural implements. This ad- 
—_|f§usted total was apportioned according to the 
slative importance of domestic shipments of each 
ype of machine in 1946. These values, in turn, 
were divided by the average 1946 price per unit 
ms calculated by BLS, to obtain a quantity 
multiplier for each machine. The computed 
physical quantities are the weights used in the 
alculation of the index. 

The revised indexes for farm machinery and for 
gricultural machinery and equipment were linked 
0 the former series for farm machinery and agri- 
tural implements, respectively, in December 
1947. They are available from January 1946, 
hus making possible a monthly comparison of the 
ormer and revised series for a period of 2 years. 
he revised subgroup of agricultural machinery 
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and equipment was linked into the metals and 
metal products group index in December 1947. 
The results of the revised subgroup of agricultural 
machinery and equipment was first reflected in the 
indexes of metals and metal products, all com- 
modities, and other affected groups, in February 
1948. This is in accordance with the Bureau’s 
policy in that during the period of a major revision 
in the primary market price index, such as is now 
in progress, the linking of a revised subgroup into 
the group index or other affected indexes occurs 


Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural machinery 




















and equipment 
[1926 = 100] 
soe —_— 
machinery | Agricultur 
Farm machinery | and equip- | implements 
Year and month ment 
Revised | Former Revised Former 
series series series series 
1946: Average............ 105.3 106. 7 104. 8 105. 5 
January.............. 98. 0 99. 1 97.9 98. 1 
WOROUEET . ncccccccces 98. 0 99. 2 97.9 98. i 
i ncaceladadeh 98, 2 99. 6 98. 0 98. 5 
| EGS 98, 2 99. 6 98. 1 08. 6 
pdb ninedeechiie 102. 2 102. 7 102.0 101, 
ae 104.9 108, 4 104, 5 107.0 
iia Cobidcesdda 105. 0 108, 7 104, 8 107.2 
 — 108. 8 109. 7 108. 0 108. 5 
September_........-- 108. 9 109. 8 108. 2 108. 6 
(as TT 109. 0 109. 9 108. 3 108, 7 
November_._........ 112.8 113.8 111.7 112. 5 
December...........- 119.6 118.6 117.9 117, 1 
1947: Average............ 122. 5 121.0 121, 1 119.6 
eae 120.4 119.0 119. 1 117.5 
February............ 120.5 119.0 119.3 117.6 
| aaa: 120.4 118.2 119. 1 116.8 
Pee Ss 120. 5 118.0 119.1 116. 6 
a 120. 8 119.2 119. 5 117.8 
VEE RATES Peo 121.2 119.7 119.9 118.2 
EES AES 121.2 119. 7 119.9 118.4 
nd ddctdab asides 121.6 119.7 120. 4 118.6 
September..........- 122.8 120.8 121.6 119.6 
PS 124.1 121.8 122.8 120.7 
November.......-..-.. 127.0 126. 7 125. 5 125. 3 
December...........- 128. 6 128. 6 127.0 127.0 








at the time the revision is completed. The new 
indexes for the revised subgroup, however, are 
published for the entire period covered by the 
revision. The revised indexes for farm machinery 
and for agricultural machinery and equipment and 
the former series for farm machinery and for agri- 
cultural implements are shown in the accompany- 
ing table and charts. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


Portal Act—Constitutionality. The Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has again upheld’ the validity of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. In a previous 
case,‘ the court upheld the validity of sections 9 and 
11 of the act (the “good faith” defense). In the 
instant case, the court upheld the validity of sec- 
tion 2, which relieves employers from liability 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act for employees’ 
activities engaged in prior to enactment of the 
Portal Act, which were not compensable by reason 
of their contract of employment or by reason of any 
custom or practice of the employer. Section 2 also 
deprivas*State and Federal courts of jurisdiction in 
suits for compensation for such activities under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The “work” for which compensation was alleged 
to be due consisted of walking time and other pre- 
liminary activities, which the court held were not 
compensable within the meaning of section 2. 
The act was not an unconstitutional deprivation of 
vested rights of the employees, the court pointed 
out; a vested right is an immediate right to the 
present or future enjoyment of property, and not 
a mere expectancy. The right to compensation 
for portal-to-portal activities, had been created by 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
construed by certain decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. That right was subject to change 





1 Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
eases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judical and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

4 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

* Fisch v. General Motors Corp. (U. 8. C. C. A. (6th), Aug. 2, 1948). 

* Rogers Cartage Co. v. Reynolds, 166 F. (2d) 317. 
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by subsequent legislation or decisions, which migh; 
reasonably have been anticipated. The oy, 
pointed out that retroactive laws have been uph¢, 
in civil cases when no vested right was at stake 
At any rate, such rights were held subject to ¢,, 
power of Congress over interstate commer, 
Congress, in its statement of findings and policy i 
section 1 of the Portal Act, declared that the inter. 
pretation of the fair Labor Standards Act by ty 
Supreme Court * created a burden on commer, 
and that the purpose of the Portal Act was j 
promote the free flow of commerce. 

The act was held not to be a usurpation of the jy. 
dicial power, since there was no attempt to revery 
any final judgment. The jurisdiction of the dis 
trict courts, it was pointed out, is more limited by 
the Constitution than is that of the Suprem[it 
Court, and may be enlarged or diminished by 
Congress. Since their jurisdiction over cas« 
arising under the Fair Labor Standards Act haj 
been granted by Congress, it could also be takey 
away by Congress. 


Portal Act—Good Faith Defense. A recent decisior' 
by a Federal district court holds that the advice 
of an inspector employed by the Wage and How 
Division of the U. S. Department of Labor is not 
an administrative regulation, order, ruling, ap- 
proval, or interpretation, or an administratiy: 
practice or enforcement policy of an agency of the 
United States within the meaning of section 9 o/ 
the Portal-to-Portal Act. Section 9 exonerate 
employers from liability under the Fair Laba 
Standards Act for acts or omissions made in gooi 
faith in reliance on such a regulation, ruling, order. 
approval, interpretation, practice, or enforcement! 
policy. 

The employer had, until May 1943, erroneously 
excluded from the employees’ ‘‘regular rate’’ 0! 
pay an incentive bonus paid to them for tim 
saved in finishing particular tasks. The cour 
held that since the bonus was considered part 0! 
the regular compensation and not a gratuity, if 
was clearly includible in computing the employees 
regular rate of pay. The court also refused 
allow extra pay for work on Sundays and holiday: 
to be credited against weekly overtime compensi- 








tion due under the act. am 
em 

§ Anderson v. Mount Clements Pottery Co. (328 U. 8. 680). we 

* Burke v. Mesta Machine Co. (U.8. D. C., W. D. Pa., July 27,198). 
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ich miohy 
he ™ & The employing company contended that it was 
N upheyfelieved of any possible liability because it had 
at stake jected in reliance upon the statements of certain 
Ct to thmnspectors of the Wage and Hour Division. The 


frst inspector visited the plant in 1940 and, upon 


MMeree 

Policy iy amination of the pay-roll records and after 
he inte,mquestioning employees, advised the auditor of the 
t by thggplant that everything was in order except the 


method of keeping records. Three other inspec- 
ors, who made individual inspections of the plant 
st different times, questioned the failure to include 
centive bonus in the regular rate of pay, but did 
ot request the employer to make any alterations 
compliance with the act. One inspector told 
he auditor to wait until he heard from him before 
altering his method of computing overtime. 
iNothing further was heard from that inspector. 
During the period when the inspections were 
made, Wage and Hour Division interpretative 
bulletins were in existence, all to the effect that 
incentive bonuses should be included in the regular 
rate of pay for the purpose of computing overtime 
due under the act. 


MmMerce 
L Was ty 


f the jue 
) TEVErse 
the dis. 
lited by 
upreme 
hed by 
P CASS 
\ct had 
® taken 


eCision! 
advic{e The actions and statements of the inspectors 
1 Hoy fitin this case, the court held, could not be considered 


rulings, approvals, or interpretations of an agency 
of the United States. The intent of Congress in 


1S not 


8, ap 

trativepenacting the Portal Act, the court pointed out, had 
of the{febeen to allow reliance only on the words or actions 
n 9 offof responsible officials authorized to make regu- 


eratesfelations, rulings, orders, interpretations, or ap- 
Laborf{eprovals. Inspectors were clearly not so author- 
1 gooeeized. Under the well-settled practice of the Wage 


and Hour Division, only the Administrator or 
Deputy Administrator (and subsequently the 
Solicitor of Labor) could issue interpretative bul- 
letins, opinion letters, regulations, or rulings. 
The employer, being a large corporation, should 
have known of the existence of the interpretative 
bulletins expressing the opinion that incentive 
bonuses were includible in the regular rate of pay. 
ry, iff? The employer claimed relief under section 11 
yees of the Portal Act from all liquidated damages due 
d tof sUnder section 16 of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
days Section 11 of the Portal Act provides for exoner- 
nsa-f | 2tion of an employer from all or any part of such 
damages, in the discretion of the court, if the 
employer’s error was made in good faith and he 
had reasonable ground for believing that his 
}action was not in violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


order, 
oment 


ously 
e”’ of 

time 
court 
rt of 





The court refused to relieve the employer of any 
liquidated damages for the period prior to the 
visit of the first inspector, and reduced such 
damages by only 50 percent for the period between 
that visit and the date when his compliance with 
the act began. The failure of the inspectors to 
order inclusion of the bonus in computing overtime 
compensation was held to have given the employer 
some reasonable ground to believe he was not 
violating the act. This was counteracted, how- 
ever, by the Wage and Hour Division official 
rulings and interpretations to the contrary, of 
which the employer should have known. 


Portal Act—Activities During Lunch Time. A 
district court’ held that employees of a shipyard 
could not claim compensation under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for time spent at their posts 
of duty during a 30-minute lunch period, even 
though on occasions the employees performed 
work during that time. The court pointed out 
that there had never been any custom or practice 
by which such employees were paid for their lunch 
periods. Since the employment contract pro- 
vided for a 30-minute period for lunch on the 
employees’ own time, and the men knew, or should 
have known, of this provision in their contract, 
the court held that the employees’ services were 
voluntary and not compensable within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the Portal Act. 

The majority of employees spent their lunch 
time away from their posts of duty, but the few 
who stayed at their posts for lunch did so because 
their lunch time was irregular and differed from 
that of their fellow workers. This circumstance, 
the court held, did not make their staying at their 
posts compulsory. 

The time spent by these employees in actual 
work during the lunch period, the court concluded, 
was so negligible that it would not even be com- 
pensable under the U.S. Supreme Court decision *® 
which it was the purpose of the Portal Act to 
counteract. 


Labor Relations 


Secondary Boycotts. Section 8 (b) (4) (A) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to engage in, or induce the 





1 Tully v. Joshua Hendy Corp. (U. 8. D. C. 8. D. Calif., July 28, 1948). 
8 Anderson v. Mount Clements Pottery Co., (328 U. 8. 680). 
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employees of any employer to engage in, a strike 
or concerted refusal to handle goods if an object of 
such action is to require any person to cease doing 
business with any other person, or to cease dealing 
in the products of any other person. This is the 
so-called “‘secondary boycott” prohibition. In a 
recent case® a local union was involved in a dispute 
with its employer, a manufacturer. A sister local 
union quit work because its employer was a dis- 
tributor of that manufacturer’s products and had 
refused to cease dealing in such products on the 
sister local’s demand. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held that such activity of the sister 
local constituted a secondary boycott in violation 
of section 8 (b) (4) (A), pointing out that the 
secondary boycott is illegal even if it is merely one 
object of union activity rather than the sole or 
principal object. It rejected the union’s conten- 
tions that the prohibition extends only to disputes 
over union recognition and that the distributors 
were not neutrals but rather were allies of the 
manufacturer. It also refused to rule on the 
constitutionality of the section, pointing out that 
such ruling was a question for the courts, not for 
the Board. 


Discharge for Abusive Language. Nonunion em- 
ployees, in substantial numbers, complained to 
their employer on several occasions that six of 
their fellow employees, all of whom were union 
officers, had abused them by calling them insulting 
names such as “stool pigeon’ as well as other 
obscene and abusive epithets. The employer 
dismissed the six union officers on the ground that 
such conduct on company property and during 
working hours created a serious disciplinary 
problem, as many of his nonunion employees had 
threatened to quit unless such abuse ceased. The 
dismissed employees charged that they had been 
discriminatorily fired because of their union mem- 
bership. The Board ruled otherwise,” holding 
that the firings were not discriminatory because 
they were motivated by the misconduct of the 
employees end not by antiunion considerations. 
Two Board members dissented on the ground that 
the evidence indicated that the dismissals were 
antiunion in motive, and that the abusive language 
used by the dismissed employees was not a suffi- 
cient cause for discharge since such language is not 


* In re Distillery Workers Union (77 NLRB No. 61, July 23, 1948). 
* Jn re Sunland Biscuit Co., Inc. (78 NLRB No. 85, July 30, 1948). 
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Political Expenditures by Union. A Fedo) 
district court held ™ that section 304 of the Ty 
Hartley Act, which prohibits union expendityp, 
in connection with Federal elections, is const; 
tional as applied to the spending of union funds jy 
an advertisement in a commercial newspaper wit, 













a general circulation and for a radio broadcag fii thé 
Both advertisement and broadcast advocated thjind 0 
defeat of certain representatives to a politic, 

convention called for the purpose of selectingmBfirin 
candidates for Federal office. The court, in reply TLR. 







to the contention that such prohibition constitute {pent 
an abridgment of the freedom of speech guarantes he 

by the first amendment, held that the right of thfigree 
people by free elections to keep the control of thei:{Bonse 
own government is “truly fundamental and pr. 
ponderant even over the freedom of the fin 
amendment. With that right gone, the ultima 
power of the people to enforce their other constitu. 
tional rights will also be gone; enforcement there. 
after will occur only as a matter of grace.” The 
court took the position that the political activitia 
of large aggregations of capital or labor may lx 
strong enough to endanger free elections; hence, 
Congress has the power to restrict their political 
activities. It pointed out that such aggregations 
owe their strength to special privileges and in. 
munities conferred upon them for their discharg 
of a public economic function. 








No Hearing for Noncomplying Union. The Tait-P¥ 
Hartley Act requires unions to file certain financial F 
and organizational data as a prerequisite to rf 
course by them to procedures under the act. The 

NLRB directed an election to determine an ex- 

clusive bargaining representative. A union whichf 
had not filed the required financial and organiz:- 

tional data, but which had a collective agreement > % 
with the employer involved, sought a hearin} #i 
prior to the Board’s directing such election. The 

Board refused to grant the hearing, because of the} 
union’s noncompliance. The union then sought 
an injunction in a Federal court against the 
Board, contending that its denial of a hearing 
violated the act and denied the noncomplying 
union due process of law. The court sustained "| 





RIE peer, 











" U. S. v. Painters Union (U. 8. D. C., D. of Coan., July 28, 1948). 
3 Fay v. Douds (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. N. Y., July 2, 1948). ’ By: 
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»e Board, holding that the act does not require a 
ring With respect to any question which the 
yard is forbidden to investigate, and that the 
yard is forbidden to investigate any question 
»ncerning representation raised by a noncomply- 
, union. Such denial of a hearing is constitu- 
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COnstity onal, inasmuch as the Supreme Court had 
funds fofi/ready sustained the constitutionality of the 
Per withfiimct’s requirement that, as a condition for inclusion 


, the ballot in a representation election, financial 
nd organizational data must be filed. 


‘oad Cast, 
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Yiring Halls Under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
LRB has held ® that the hiring-hall arrange- 
nent in the maritime industry is unlawful. 


rante(f//The union refused to enter into a collective 
t of thelfiereement with the employer unless the latter 
Of therf/onsented to continuance of the previous hiring- 
nd praf{mpall arrangements, under which the union had 


ferred to the employer prospective employees 
or available job vacancies. The evidence in- 
icated that these previously existing arrange- 
nents had operated to discriminate in favor of 


re first 
Itimat, 
nstity. 
; there. 


’ Thfhe employment of union members as against 
tivitief{fmonmembers. On the basis of that finding, the 
ay bef Board ruled that the union’s refusal to enter into 
hence, f® collective agreement because it did not include 
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provision for hiring through the union hiring 
all, violated the amended National Labor Re- 
ations Act. Section 8(b)(2) of this act prohibits 
union attempts to cause employers to discrimi- 
Date against nonunion employees or job appli- 
Pants; and section 8(b)(3) makes it an unfair 
Taft-f gabor practice for a union to refuse to bargain in 
ancial Fgood faith with the employer. 


‘Oo t¢f* The Board based its conclusion upon the theory 
Thef hat an attempt to cause an employer to sign a 
n eX-Piring-hall agreement is an attempt to enter into 
vbhich fF @n arrangement that would discriminate against 
nizi‘Fonunion employees. This would constitute a 
meni fWiolation of the act, and a strike to compel the 
uring F Bigning of such an agreement, the Board indicated, 
Thef@vould be an unfair labor practice on the part of 
f thef@he union. With respect to the conclusion that 
ught} the union had failed to bargain in good faith, 
thef Phe Board took the position that the act ‘does 
ing : hot permit the insistence, as a condition precedent 
ying | #o entering into a collective-bargaining agreement, 
ed "| @that the other party to the negotiations agree to 





" In re National Maritime Union (78 NLRB No. 137, August 17, 1948). 


a provision or take some action which is unlawful 
or inconsistent with the basic policy of the act.”’ 

In the statement of its opinion in this case, the 
Board made several other rulings: (1) That a 
refusal by a union to bargain, in violation of 
section 8(b)(3), does not in itself constitute 
“restraint”? or ‘‘coercion’”’ of employees in the 
exercise of their rights, in violation of section 
8(b)(1) (A); and (2) that under the Taft-Hartley 
Act the Board lacks authority to assess against 
unions money damages which result from strikes, 
even when such strikes are themselves violations 
of the act. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Discharge for Cause. A circuit court of appeals 
held * that the discharge of a veteran for failure 
to join a union with which his employer had a 
closed-shop agreement was a discharge for “‘cause”’ 
within the meaning of the veterans’ reemploy- 
ment provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. The discharge occurred 
prior to enactment of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, which prohibits the closed 
shop. 

When the veteran was first employed, prior to 
entering the service, he paid for working permits 
required of nonmembers by the closed-shop 
agreement, and subsequently paid a union initia- 
tion fee. However, after his reinstatement, the 
veteran refused to join the union and was dis- 
charged by his employer pursuant to the closed- 
shop agreement. 

In holding that the discharge was lawful, the 
appellate court ruled that a condition of employ- 
ment effective before a veteran’s induction and 
after his reinstatement, to which the veteran has 
himself subscribed, may not be disregarded either 
by him or by his employer. Not to discharge the 
veteran would have meant that the employing 
company must break its contract with the union 
and run the risk of disrupting its labor relations 
and of a possible strike. The discharge was not 
unreasonable under these circumstances. 


Seniority Rights. Adverse Union Agreement During 

Veteran’s Absence. A recent decision of the Ninth 

Circuit Court of Appeals * dealt with an important 
“4 Kemp v. John Chatillon & Sons, Inc., (U.8.C.C. A. (3d), July 6, 1948). 


18 Aeronautical Industrial District Lodge v. Campbell (U. 8. C. C. A. (9th), 
July 26. 1948). 
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question involving seniority rights arising under 
the veterans’ reemployment statutes. Before the 
veteran’s induction, an agreement between his 
employer and a union provided that lay-offs were 
to be made on a basis of straight seniority or 
length of service. During the veteran’s absence in 
the service, the contract was modified so as to 
give union chairmen top seniority in lay-offs. 
Under this provision, which continued in effect 
after the veteran was reinstated, he was laid off 
within 1 year of his reinstatement because of lack 
of work, while union chairmen with shorter length 
of service continued in active employment. 

In an action by the veteran for damages, the 
circuit court, affirming the judgment of the district 
court, ruled in favor of the veteran. It expressly 
disagreed with the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which, in a case ® raising the same question, had 
held by a 2 to 1 decision that a veteran may be 
adversely affected by a union agreement changing 
seniority rules, although the agreement was made 
in his absence, provided that the agreement is not 
arbitrary ner discriminatory. The third circuit 
majority opinion pointed out that the Supreme 
Court had held " veterans were not entitled to 
superseniority, but only to the same seniority they 
would have had if they had not entered the service. 
If they had continued to work, it was held, they 
would have been affected by the subsequent union 
agreement giving top seniority to union officials. 

The ninth circuit court, however, adopted the 
views of the third circuit dissenting opinion, which 
stated that it was futile to speculate on what 
seniority the veteran would have had if he had 
not entered the service, and that the Supreme 
Court, while denying superseniority, referred to 
veterans’ restored reemployment rights as ‘‘ex- 
traordinary statutory security,”’ which could not 
be altered adversely even by a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement. 


Decisions of State Courts 


California—Refusal To Cross Picket Line. An em- 
ployer sought an injunction in a lower State court “ 
requiring a union to abide by a collective-bargain- 





% Gauweiler v. Elastic Stop Nut Corp. (162 F. (2d) 448). 

" Fishgold v. Sulliscan Drydock & Repair Corp. (328 U. 8. 275); Trailmobile 
Co. v. Whirla (331 U. 8. 40). 

” Fruehauf Trailer Co. v. International Union, U. A. W. (Calif. Super. Ct., 
L. A. County, July 29, 1948). 


ing agreement which the employer alleged ha; 
been breached by the union. The collectiy 
agreement prohibited strikes during the life of th, 
agreement, but expressly provided that it shouj 
not be applicable to plant guards. During th, 
contract term, an organization of the plant guar; 
employed in the enterprise set up a picket ling 
Thereafter, several hundred members of the con 
tracting union remained away from work, the 
union conceding that one reason for such stoppage 
was the fact that its members refused to cross the 
picket line. The union contended, however, that 
this refusal to work was not a breach of the con 
tract, because an implied term of such an agree 
ment is that refusal to cross a picket line is per 
mitted. The court refused to read any such 
implication into the agreement and held that the 
work stoppage constituted a breach in violation 
of the contract which justified the granting of 4 
preliminary injunction. 


Pennsylvania—Injunction Against Union Coer- 
cion. An appellate State court held ” that picket- 
ing to compel an employer to force his employees 
to join a union is picketing for an unlawful object 
and may be restrained by injunction. The 
Pennsylvania anti-injunction act prohibits the 
issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, but also 
provides that the prohibition shall not apply 
when a majority of the employees are nonunion 
and when a union engages in conduct having the 
effect of compelling an employer to violate the 
State labor relations act. The latter statute 
specifically guarantees employees the right not to 
join a union, and makes it an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of this right. 
In the instant case, the majority of the employees 
were not members of the union. The union 
picketed to compel the employer either to force 
his employees to join the union or to discharge 
them and hire union members in their places. 
The picketing, therefore, was for an unlawful 
purpose and was clearly outside the protection 
of the State anti-injunction act, the court held, 
and thus justified the use of its general equity 
powers to restrain the unlawful conduct by issuing 
an injunction against it. 





1 Wilbank v. Chester Hotel Union (Pa. Supreme Ct., E. D., July 6, 1948). 
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sust 16, 1948 


as UniTED States Crrcurr Court of Appeals, in Cin- 
»nati, in & case involving the Foreman’s Association of 
that nerica and the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., up- 
| jd the provision of the LMRA of 1947 which removes 
| CONE..:utory protection from supervisors. The effect was 
£ree-MM.id to be that employers are free to discharge supervisors 
- Per-fier joining unions and to interfere with their union activi- 
such fae: The United States Supreme Court had returned the 
t thelr (National Labor Relations Board v. Budd) to the lower 

uurt for reconsideration of a decision given under the 
MONTE vious act. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 22 
Of alipRM, p. 2414.) 


jugust 17 

oer- 

ket. x2 NLRB unanimously ruled, in a precedent decision, 
hat the National Maritime Union of America (CIO) and 
; ven of its officials viulated the LMRA of 1947 (sections 
ect Me (2) and (3)), by insisting that the Texas Co. and three 
The ther Great Lakes oil tanker firms sign agreements for con- 
the Misuation of hiring-hall practices and by striking in support 
also Mi their demands (see Chron. item for June 3, 1948, in 
ply MLR, July 1948; also Hiring Halls under Taft-Hartley 
Act, p. 409 of this issue). (Source: NLRB release, R—118, 
HOD Hise 19, 1948.) 

the 

the @PlemBers or THE Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
otaling 15,000 in the New York Metropolitan area reached 
to 2-year agreement with 300 employers in the textile 
é lyeing and finishing industry, thereby averting a scheduled 
1Ce Bitrike. The settlement included a general wage increase of 
Or #2 cents an hour and certain fringe payments. The agree- 
ht, Ment extends to September 30, 1950, and provides for a 
seg age Teopening. (Source: CIO News, August 23, 1948.) 


August 18 


ge Milas Natrona Maritime Unton—one of 3 CIO unions 
»g, Mejoined from striking on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts— 
tached a settlement for 60,000 members based on the 


vees 


ute 


- seafarers’ International Union (AFL) contract of August 

3, thereby retaining hiring-hall provisions pending final 
d, ourt adjudication, and winning similar wage increases for 
'Y Post ratings (see Chron. item for Aug. 13, 1948, in MLR, 
ig MPept. 1948.) On August 25, the National Marine Engi- 


beers’ Beneficial Association won a 6-percent wage increase 
nd other benefits and retained its hiring practices. On 
ugust 27, the American Radio Association won a 6-per- 
tent rise for 1,400 officers. (Source: BLS monthly Report 


on Current Wage Developments, Sept. 1, 1948, p. 39; 
NMU Pilot, Aug. 20, 1948; New York Times, Aug. 19, 
26, 27, 28, 1948.) 


August 21 


HOURLY WAGE INCREASES Of 5 to 24 cents, affecting 2,700 
atomic plant workers of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., Oak Ridge, Tenn., were approved by Local 228, 
United Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers of America 
(CIO), under the wage reopening provision of a contract 
expiring June 9, 1949. (Source: New York Times, Aug. 
22, 1948.) 

On August 24, an unauthorized 7-day walk-out of some 
3,300 AFL construction and maintenance workers at the 
Los Alamos (N. Mex.) atomic energy project was settled 
by agreement that the men were to return to work without 
being discriminated against (see also MLR, Sept. 1948, 
p. 288). (Source: New York Times, Aug. 24, 1948.) 

On September 3, the President appointed a special com- 
mission to study the adequacy of collective bargaining 
methods and the entire problem of labor relations in 
Government-owned, privately operated atomic energy 
installations, and to make recommendations. Members 
appointed: William H. Davis (chairman), Aaron Hor- 
vitz, and Edwin E. Witte. (Source: White House re- 
lease, Sept. 3, 1948; Cong. Record, June 18, 1948, p. 9091.) 


Tue Feperay Court in New York, following the appoint- 
ment and report of a Presidential board of inquiry, tem- 
porarily restrained the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation (AFL) from striking against East Coast com- 
panies. On August 24, it further enjoined the union’s 
45,000 members from striking for an 80-day period. 
(Source: Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 4779; Labor Relations 
Reporter, 22 LRRM, p. 2421; and New York Times, Aug. 


25, 1948. For issues in dispute, see MLR, Sept. 1948, p. 
289.) 
August 22 


THe NLRB, in a precedent decision, in the case of the 
Midland Building Co., Kansas City, Mo., declined to 
assert jurisdiction over the maintenance employees of a 
general office building occupied partly by the clerical 
staffs of companies engaged in interstate commerce. The 
case arose out of a request for a decertification election. 
(Source: NLRB release R-117, Aug. 23, 1948.) 


August 24 


GENERAL Morors Corp. announced a 3-cent-an-hour 
quarterly cost-of-living wage increase for 265,000 hourly 
rated employees beginning September 1, under recent 
union agreements made with the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and United Electrical Workers (CIO) (see MLR, 
July 1948, p. 1). In addition, 68,000 salaried employees 
of the company were to receive $25 extra in September, 
under a somewhat different formula. (Source: New York 
Times, Aug. 24, 1948.) 
411 
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August 31 


Tue New Jersey Cuancery Court held the Brewers 
Union Local No. 2, an affiliate of the International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal), Soft Drink, and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America (CIO), had the right, by will 
of its membership, to withdraw from the parent organiza- 
tion, regardless of its motives, and dismissed a preliminary 
injunction against the local. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, 22 LRRM, p. 2453.) 


September 1 


Tae Unrrep Auto Wor«ers (CIO) ended a 16-day strike 
of 24,000 workers in seven plants of the International 
Harvester Co. called over terms for a new agreement. The 
settlement provided for individual plant contracts instead 
of a single company contract, as formerly. Issues were 
working conditions, about 60,000 members of various 
unions having obtained an 11l-cent hourly wage increase 
on June 24. (For further details, see MLR, Sept. 1948, 
p. 287.) (Source: CIO News, Sept. 6, 1948.) 


Tae Unirep Mine Workers or America (Ind.) an- 
nounced that payment of pensions of $100 a month to 
eligible bituminous-coal miners and to anthracite miners 
would begin during September 1948, under the two health 
and welfare funds established by collective agreement 
(see Chron. item for June 25, 1948, in MLR, Aug. 1948). 
On September 9, payment was begun to bituminous-coal 
miners. (Source: United Mine Workers Journal, Sept. 1 
(p. 3) and 15 (p. 3), 1948.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of the Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL) and Times Square Stores Corp., New 
York City, unanimously ruled that striking employees who 
had been replaced in a strike situation not caused by the 
employer’s unfair labor practices were not eligible to vote 
in collective bargaining elections, under section 9 (c) (3) 
of LMRA of 1947, but that permaneat replacements were 
eligible. The Board refused to review the strike, holding 
that it lacked power to “review the General Counsel’s 
administrative dismissals of unfair labor practice charges, 
regardless of the grounds for his action.”” The decision 
arose out of a representation election of July 2, in which 
Local 830, Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 
Union (CIO), representing the employees in the past, was 
ineligible to appear on the ballot because of noncompliance 
with the affidavit and registration requirements of the act. 
(Source: NLRB Release R—121, Sept. 1, 1948.) 


September 2 


Tuas NLRB ruled 3 to 2, in the case of Lane-Wells Co., Los 
Angeles, and the Oil Workers International Union (CIO), 
that a parerit union may represent a local’s employees as 
sole bargaining agent if both the international and local 
are in compliance with LMRA of 1947 as to affidavit and 
filing requirements. The Board found that both had been 
in compliance originally (see Chron. item for June 8, 1948, 





in MLR, July 1948) and rescinded its order of Jun, 
dismissing the international’s petition for an electio, 
(Source: NLRB release, R-120, Sept. 2, 1948.) 







ul 
f J 


Tue PRESIDENT RELEASED the Federal Security 4 
ministrator’s report on a 10-year national hea) 
program, which he had requested in January 1948 (, 
Chron. item of May 1, 1948, in MLR, June 1948), y 
tional compulsory health insurance was among the 9 maja 
recommendations. (Source: New York Times, Sept, 
1948, and The Nation’s Health—A Ten-Year Progray 
Federal Security Agency, 1948.) 












Some 28,000 workers of 5 maritime unions struck agaiy 
West Coast ship owners and stevedoring companies > 
expiration of the 80-day anti-strike injunction impose 
under the LMRA of 1947. The International: Longshor 
men and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) refused to accey 
the controversial hiring-hall provision yielded by ey 








ployers if subject to final court approval, as stipulated j; the 
recent East Coast agreements (see also p. 394 of this issy¢ Ken 
(Source: New York Times, Sept. 3, 4, 1948.) bs 
(Re 
September 3 Pen 




















Tae NLRB rvLEpD UNANIMOUSLY, in the case of Chrysle 
Corp. and Local 114 of the newly formed United Plan 
Guard Workers of America (Ind.), that a union previous! 
affiliated with a labor federation admitting nonguards 
but which had disaffiliated, was qualified to represen 
guards under LMRA of 1947 (section 9 (b) (3)). Accord 
ingly, the Board ordered its first representation electior 
of this type among 600 plant protection employees in the 
Chrysler Detroit plants. (Source: NLRB release R-123 
Sept. 8, 1948, and Labor Relations Reporter, Analysis 
p. 77, and 22 LRRM, p. 1394.) 


September 8 


Tue Michigan Supreme Court, in Local 170, Transporl 
Workers Union of America (CIO) v. Gadola, declared th 
Michigan Labor Mediation (Bonine-Tripp) Act unconsti 
tutional, so far as it required compulsory arbitration o 
labor disputes in public utilities, with a circuit judge ss 
chairman in such proceedings. (Source: Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, 22 LRRM, p. 2460.) 


September 10 


MempBers or Lopes 751, International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.), voted to end its 20-week strike against 
the Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, on terms proposed in the 
NLRB trial examiner’s report of July 24, which recom- 
mended that all strikers be reinstated without loss of 
seniority or former rights. 

On April 22, the strike involving nearly 15,000 produc 
tion and maintenance employees had started (for discus 
sion, see MLR, Aug. 1948, p. 152, MLR, Sept. 1948, p. 
300 (Graham v. Boeing), and p. 396 of this issue). (Source: 
Labor, Sept. 18, 1948, and NLRB release R-109, July 25, 
1948.) 
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Reviews 


) ACCeD 
by emmepective Labor Arbitration: The Impartial Chairmanship of 
lated i the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry. By Thomas 


Kennedy. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 









S 1s: 
™" Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial 
Research Department, 1948. 286 pp., bibliography. 
(Research Study XXXIV.) $3.50, University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 
hrysiegm Arbitration as the terminal point in grievance pro- 
| Planqmeedures Was recommended by both labor and management 
viouslammepresentatives at the President’s National Labor-Manage- 


ment Conference of 1945. It was recognized that unless 
tisfactory terminal points for grievance procedures are 
jeveloped, industrial peace may be marred by stoppages, 
nd efficiency in production may be hindered by the 
estering of grievances and the challenging of management’s 
aim to administrative initiative. 

Can arbitration prevent these consequences? Can in- 
dustrial peace be preserved with satisfaction to both labor 
nd management? Can arbitration be effective in a 
partially unionized, competitive industry with association- 
ide collective bargaining and a piece-rate wage system? 
hese questions are answered affirmatively in this book, 
hich describes and evaluates the procedures, techniques, 
nd principles of the permanent arbitration system estab- 
ished in 1929 in the unionized section of the hosiery 
ndustry, an industry in which strikes and stoppages have 
en Virtually eliminated. 

The arbitration system—the impartial chairmanship— 
isa mediation and arbitration system voluntarily estab- 
lished and maintained by the employers’ association and 
he American Federation of Hosiery Workers as a part of 
n oftheir national labor agreement. Under this system, the 
inst ##parties agree to submit all problems which arise during the 
life of the contract, and which they cannot settle by 
om- negotiation, to the permanent impartial chairman for 
3 of inal and binding settlement (except for requests for changes 
in the general wage level). The impartial chairman inter- 
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pus Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
, P: BBtelerence is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
rce: me *eencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
25, jg ee shown with the title entries. 








prets and applies the agreement, and at times makes new 
rules to govern conditions not covered by its provisions. 

In rendering decisions on the various problems presented 
to him, the impartial chairman creates a system of indus- 
trial common law which constitutes ‘“‘a body of accepted 
principles which now serve as precedents” and which guide 
the parties in their day-to-day negotiations. Basic to 
this industrial code, according to the author, who has 
served as impartial chairman, is the establishment and 
protection of employees’ rights by methods which main- 
tain and strengthen, rather than weaken, the powers 
which management requires for efficiency of operations. 
As a result, this body of common law has lent stability 
to the bargaining system and has made uninterrupted 
production possible; has released union and management 
officials for more productive work; and has improved em- 
ployee morale and fostered willingness to cooperate with 
management, individually and through the union, in the 
introduction of new equipment and techniques.—A. W. 


Work and Effort: The Psychology of Production. By 
Thomas Arthur Ryan. New York, Ronald Press 
Co., 1947. 323 pp., charts. $4.50. 

The book with this intriguing title actually is a system- 
atic survey of investigations in the field of applied indus- 
trial psychology. The field which the author has staked 
out within this concept covers a considerable variety of 
items: metabolism and muscle fatigue, fatigue in sedentary 
work, productivity, work methods and efficiency, incen- 
tives and motivations, boredom, time standards and rate 
setting, merit rating and job evaluations, accident prone- 
ness, and skill and practice. Aside from bringing to- 
gether data in these fields, the writer makes his own con- 
tribution in his critical examination of the work that has 
been done in each of the areas, and in his objective 
evaluation of results and shortcomings. 

The text is intended primarily as an orientation for 
future work by psychologists. As the author points out 
again and again, most of the work done in this field has 
been conducted in laboratories and consequently has 
suffered from failure to take into account the many other 
factors affecting a worker’s performance on the job. 

The author’s solution for this situation is contained in 
his last sentence: ‘Once more we come back to our much 
repeated point that industry cannot expect decisive aid 
from psychology until it actively maintains research pro- 
grams directed toward the solution of its particular prob- 
lems, not only its immediate, everyday problems, but also 
the broad fundamental questions which underlie them.’’ 

The difficulty with this approach, however, is that the 
problem is caught on both horns of adilemma. Obviously 
the best answer to the inadequacy of laboratory experi- 
ments is to conduct experiments in the workplace itself. 
This, however, would require that an employer manipulate 
his work arrangements (rest pauses, shift rotations, wage 
incentives, hours and work schedules, and the many other 
factors to be studied) so as to suit the needs of the experi- 
mental psychologist. 

On the other hand, for experiments of this type to be 
successful, it is necessary that the work force be unaware 
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that its performance is being studied. This was dramati- 
cally illustrated by the famous Hawthorne study, in which 
a small number of workers were studied over a long period 
of time in order to determine the effects of various types of 
working conditions. The experiment misfired because 
the workers knew that they were being studied and they 
made it a point to keep up their production regardless of 
the improvement or worsening of their working conditions. 
The conclusion arrived at in the study was that motivation 
was nore important than working conditions—a conclusion 
which may be open to question. 

It would seem that applied psychology will have to 
continue to be what it is—a pioneering effort which may 
indicate to management various factors to be taken into 
account, and some possible leads, but no conclusive answers. 


—M. D. K. 
Absenteeism 


Absenteeism and Injury Experience of Older Workers. By 
Max D. Kossoris. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1948. 4pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 
1928; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, July 
1948.) Free. 


Illness Absenteeism in Manufacturing Plants in 1947. By 
Max D. Kossoris. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1948. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 1919; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, March 1948.) 
Free. 


Agricultural Workers 


Agricultural Workers Under National Labor Relations Laws. 
By Fred Witney. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1948. 
32 pp. (Publications Series A, Vol. 2, Special.) 
5 cents. 


The Hired Farm Working Force of 1947. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, 1948. 16 pp.; processed. 

Results of a sample survey, with comparisons from a 

similar survey for 1945. These surveys supplement the 
monthly employment series and quarterly wage series. 
This report includes information on such matters as time 
worked and cash wages earned at farm work and the 
composition of the hired farm working force. It is shown, 
for example, that only 36 percent of the farm wage workers 
were restricted to hired farm work, the other 64 percent 
comprising farm operators, workers engaged mainly or 
partly at nonferm work, and students or others not 
ordinarily in the labor force. 


Trends in the Tenure Status of Farm Workers in the United 

States Since 1880. By Carl C. Taylor, Louis J. 
Ducoff, Margaret J. Hagood. Washington, U. &. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1948. 36 pp.; processed. 






Child and Youth Employment 


ome a 

R 

The Case for Sixteen Year Employment Laws. New Yo; ‘Nes 
National Child Labor Committee, 1948. 8 pp. mg, - 

(Pamphlet No. 392.) Rev. ed. — 


A Guide to Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Stq proc 
ards Act (The Federal Wage and Hour Law). Wag, 


ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wage and Ho, ow 
and Public Contracts Divisions, Child Labor Brane, y . 
1948. 15 pp. (Child-Labor Bull. No. 101.) Free. se 
International Labor Conference, 31st Session, San Francisey an 
1948: Report of the Governing Body of the Internatio ndard 
Labor Office Upon the Working of the Convention (N, 
6) Concerning the Night Work of Young Persp 
Employed in Industry (1919). Geneva, Internationggmconom 
Labor Office, 1948. 24 pp. 25 cents. Distribute, 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. ernatt 
Supplementary Investigation of the Logging and Sawmillin = 
Industries: A Report on Occupational Hazards , a 
i) 









Young Workers. Washington, U. 8S. Department » 
Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Diy; 
sions, Child Labor Branch, 1948. 39 pp.; processed 
(No. 4C.) Free. 

The investigation served as a basis for revising an 
extending the coverage of Hazardous Occupations Ordey 
No. 4, issued under the child-labor provisions of the Fai 
Labor Standards Act. Text of the revised order is given 
in an appendix. 


Youth Enters the Labor Market. (In Employment Service 
Review, U. 8. Department of Labor, Employmen 
Service, Washington, May 1948, pp. 3—40, bibliog- 
raphy,illus. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Symposium on various subjects pertinent to the 
employment of young persons. 
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Cost and Standards of Living 


Expenditures of Moderate-Income Families: 1934-36 and Ox 
1945. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1948. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 1926; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1948.) Free. 


How Families Use Their Incomes. Washington, U. 5 
Department of Agriculture, 1948. 64 pp., charts 
(Miscellaneous Pub. No. 653.) 30 cents, Superia- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Largely a graphic presentation of types and trends oi 
family expenditures, with considerable tabular dats. 

Farm and nonfarm conditions are compared. 


Workers’ Budgets in the United States: City Families and fof tech 
Single Persons, 1946 and 1947. Washington, U. 5 qMaflecti: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 55 pp., chart. @jsurroui 
(Bull. No. 927; reprinted from Monthly Labor MMattenti 
Review, February 1948, with additional data.) 25 j%where, 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. patter 
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ome and Living Costs in Alaska in 1943-45, Including 

q Report of Housing Characteristics of Privately- 
Financed Dwellings in Juneau, Fairbanks, and Anchor- 
age. By Pauline B. Paro. Washington, U S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 112 pp., charts; 
processed. Free. 
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r Subconsumo en América del Sur—Alimentos, Vestuario 
y Vivienda. By Moisés Poblete Troncoso. Santiago, 
Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 1946. 428 pp., biblio- 
graphy. 

Documented study of consumption habits and the 

wndard of living in South America. 
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‘nomic and Social Problems 


LO. ernative to Serfdom. By John Maurice Clark. New 
wmill; York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 153 pp. $3. 
ms 7 Five lectures at University of Michigan, March 1947. 


he lectures deal with old problems such as freedom and 
sponsibility, the role of the market, and the functions 
{ political and economic agencies—problems described 
y the author as now assuming new forms and fresh 
zency. In the labor field, there are discussions of 
abor’s rise to power,”’ the problems of wage determination, 
nd the role of wages in the flow of income and the mainte- 
ance of adequate levels of employment and economic 
tivity. Group organization is viewed as an inevitable 
d necessary protection for the common man: his alter- 
pative to serfdom. In general, the author deplores depend- 
nce on any automatic mechanism such as the competitive 
market or any ready-made formula such as that of the 
Keynesian doctrine. Our economy depends, he states, 
pn its ability to command willing cooperation; and political 
lemocracy must be achieved and continually earned or 
t ceases to have reality. 
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echanization Takes Command—aA Contribution to Anony- 
mous History. By Siegfried Giedion. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1948. 743 pp., diagrams, 

illus. $12.50. 

A study of the evolution of mechanization, primarily 
or the purpose of understanding its effects on the human 
being. The author believes that the changes he describes 
have split our modes of thinking from our modes of feeling. 
Mechanization, he states, has been misused to exploit both 


B and 
istics, 
from 


U. § 
1aris 


eri Hearth and man, with complete irresponsibility, and he 
. rgues for a new point of view which would subordinate 
tate chnology to human needs and reinstate basic human 

alues. The volume, although philosophical in approach 

and outlook, is a detailed and elaborately illustrated study 
and @of technological changes, especially those most intimately 
). 8. @faflecting modes of everyday living and the nature of the 
iart. Msurroundings of human beings in their homes. Special 
abor Mattention is given to mechanization in the United States, 


| 25 where, the author states, it is inextricably woven into the 


n. pattern of thought and customs. 


Modern Economics. By A. E. Burns, A. C. Neal, D. 8. 
Watson. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. 
954 pp., bibliography, charts. $5. 

In this new introductory text, the authors take advan- 
tage of the expository possibilities of a national income 
approach to present a broad factual and theoretical cover- 
age of the main outlines of the study of economics on an 
elementary level. An effort is made to reflect the changes 
in the general approach and body of economic thought 
resulting from the impact of Keynes; and a national income 
approach is readily adapted to the new emphasis on aggre- 
gative analysis and consumption-savings-investment rela- 
tionships. One curious consequence is that the business 
cycle receives less rather than more attention than one 
would expect in a modern text of this scope. 


Education and Training 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, Division of Vocational Education, 1948. 
70 pp., charts; processed. 


National Apprenticeship Standards for the Photo-Engraving 
Industry. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1948. [17 pp.] Free. 

Formulated by American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation and the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 

North America in cooperation with the Bureau of Ap- 

prenticeship of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 


National Standards of Apprenticeship for Terrazo Workers. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, 1948. [15 pp.] Free. 

Formulated by National Terrazo and Mosaic Associa- 
tion, Inc., and Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of America in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 


Testing and Counseling in the High-School Guidance Pro- 


gram. By John G. Darley. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1947. 222 pp., bibliographies, 
charts. $2.95. 


General survey of the problems of the high-school eoun- 
selor, including outlines and explanations of standard 
achievement tests and suggestions for wider and more 
adequate counseling programs. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Training Conference of 
Educational Directors in Industry and Commerce, May 
6--7, 1948, Montreal, Quebec. Montreal, Canadian 
Industrial Trainers’ Association, 1948. 126 pp.; 
processed. 


Vocational Guidance in Poland. By Seweryn Hartman. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, June 1948, 
pp. 591-602. 50cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 
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Guaranteed Wage 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage. By Alexander Calder and 
James L. Knipe. Washington, National Planning 
Association, 1948. 38 pp. (Planning Pamphlet No. 
63.) 50 cents. 

Discussion of possible economic consequences of a very 
rapid spread of annual wage plans throughout industry. 
The increased wage bill resulting from general adoption of 
the guaranteed annual wage, the authors state, might be 
slightly offset by tax reduction and increased productivity 
but would be borne mainly by consumers. Perhaps 
more important, “there might be such decrease in labor 
mobility as to retard seriously the great long-range devel- 
opments leading to permanently higher standards of living.’”’ 
For rapidly fluctuating sectors of industry, the authors con- 
clude that ‘‘perhaps it is better to rely on other techniques 
to improve worker income stability.” To date, the limited 
experience in the steadier sectors of industry “indicates that 
the guaranteed annual wage has real possibilities, and 
deserves careful consideration by top management.” 


Guaranteed Wage Plans in the United States: A Report on 
the Extent and Nature of Guarantee Plans and the Ez- 
perience of Selected Companies. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 90 pp. (Bull. No. 
925.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington,’ 

Contains a section on experience with 62 selected guar- 
antee plans, and an appendix on the basic data studied. 


Guaranteeing Security for the Worker. By Jules Backman 
and Joseph Keiper. (Jn Dun’s Review, New York, 
June 1948, pp. 20-22, et seq.) 

Brief examination of the economic characteristics of the 
industries which include the “big three’ (George A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Procter & Gamble Co., and Nunn-Bush Co.) 
guaranteed wage plans, and of the individual firms them- 
selves, as an aid toward understanding the type of economic 
environment in which such plans have had their greatest 
success. 


Proposals for Coordinating Guaranteed Annual Wages and 
Unemployment Insurance. Washington, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Administration, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, 1948. 18 pp.; proc- 
essed. (Attachment to Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Program Letter No. 136, Sup. 1.) 

Analysis of recommendations for coordinating unem- 
ployment insurance and guaranteed wages, made by the 
Advisory Board of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion in its report on guaranteed wages, with discus- 
sion of present and possible relationships. 


Guaranteed Wages: Increased Security Over Wide Field. 
(Jn Labor and Industry in Britain, British Informa- 
tion Services, New York, etc., June 1948, pp. 82-84.) 

Reviews provisions made in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments in Great Britain, since World War II, for the guar- 
anteed week in a wide range of industries. A tabulation 
shows extent of the guaranty, by industry. 











Industrial Hygiene 
eth 
Industrial Medicine and Hygiene. Abstracts of proce aa 
ings of industrial health meetings, Boston, Marc} By O 
to April 4, 1948. Reported by C. O. Sappingtolll Press 
M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine, Chicago, June 1, 
pp. 225-232, illus. 75 cents.) re 


Medical Problems Encountered in the Manufacture 
American-Made Rubber. By R. H. Wilson, mpi °° 
G. V. Hough, M.D., W. E. McCormick. (Jp }, 


dustrial Medicine, Chicago, June 1948, pp. 199-2)” a 
bibliography. 75 cents.) 

Deals with the principal ingredients of the butadiemme 20" 
type of rubber, their toxic effects on workers, medi PY 
treatment in the plant, and control of hazards. “ 

b Outline 


Methyl Bromide Poisoning—Review of the Literature, } 5 Up | 
Ludwig Teleky, M.D. (Jn Monthly Review, , bof 19 
Division of Industrial Hygiene and Safety Standard 
NewYork State Department of Labor, New Yor 
June 1948, pp. 21-24, bibliography.) Be (oo 


Therapeutic and Industrial Uses of Music—A Review , rr 
the Literature. By Doris Soibelman. New Yor jaw 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 274 pp., bibliog also 
raphy. $3. ‘ 
Workin 


The Natural Lighting of Industrial Buildings. [Me By . 
bourne?], Australia, Department of Labor and N Was 
tional Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 1948 
83 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. (Bull. No. 11g © 
2s. 


3s whic 
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Attitude Prediction in Labor Relations—A Test of “Under me 


standing.” By Lester M. Libo. Stanford, Caiif. 194: 
Stanford University, Division of Industrial Relations 
[19487]. 18 pp., bibliography. (Studies in Industria 
Relations, No. 10.) 


Benefit Plan Provisions of Collective Agreements and Federal 
and State Social Security Laws. (In Bulletin of the bee 
Metal Trades Department, American Federation « } 
Labor, Washington, May 1948, pp. 1-8.) 


Collective Bargaining: Lawyers’ Role in Negotiations an 
Arbitrations. By W. Willard Wirtz. (Jn America 
Bar Association Journal, Chicago, July 1948, pp. 
547-552. 75 cents.) 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Apprentices and Learner. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948 
44 pp. (Bull. No. 908-4.) 15 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Labor Relations in the Air Transport Industry Under th 
Amended Railway Labor Act. By E. B. McNatt 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Aeronav 
tics, 1948. 27 pp. (Aeronautics Bull. No. 3.) 


Union Attitudes on the Application of Industrial Engineeri" Se: 
Techniques to Collective Bargaining. By William 
Gomberg. (In Personnel, New York, May 1948 
pp. 443-454. $1.) 


Industrial Relations 


Ineluc 
tion. 
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i,strial Regulation in Australia: A Study of Awards, 
Method of Remuneration Fization, and the Status of 
Trade Unions Under the Australian Regulative System. 
By Orwell de R. Foenander. Melbourne, University 
Press, 1947. 232 pp. 17s. 6d. 


aodian Strike Trends. By J. I. Griffin. (In Public 
Affairs, Halifax, July 1948, pp. 184-189. 30 cents.) 


also under Labor Management Relations Act, 1947.) 
yor and Social Legislation 


Labor Relations Acts—A Study of Public Policy. 
By Charles C. Killingsworth. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 328 pp., bibliography. $4. 
iOutlines the background provided by Federal legisla- 
b) up to and including the National Labor Relations 
tof 1935, and analyzes the various State labor relations 
s which followed. 


Good Fatth Clauses of the Portal-to-Portal Act: An 
Attempt to Introduce Certainty in the Freld of Ad- 
ministratwe Law. By WilliamS.Tyson. (Jn Temple 
Law Quarterly, Philadelphia, July 1948, pp. 1-11; 
also reprinted.) 


Working Time’’ and the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 
[Me By Johanna M. D’Amico. (Jn Federal Bar Journal, 
ind Nall Washington, July 1948, pp. 375-390. 75 cents.) 


2 
Sige Constitutions of the Americas (as of January 1, 1948). 
Edited by Russell H. Fitzgibbon and others. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 847 pp. 
(In English.) $10. 

Statement of the Laws of Brazil in Matters Affecting 
Business in its Various Aspects and Activities. Wash- 
ington, Inter-American Development Commission, 
1948. 116 pp.; processed. $10. 

Includes an 18-page summary of labor and social legis- 

tion. 
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f the . 
at bor Management Relations Act, 1947 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947: A Topical 
1s ond §©6Digest. By Richard Powers. (Jn Southern Eco- 
ericaal™ nomic Journal, Chap] Hill, N. C., July 1948, pp. 
3, PP 67-79. $1.) 
yllective Bargaining and the Taft-Hartley Act. By Walter 
Irnert, L. Daykin. (Jn Iowa Law Review, Iowa City, May 


1948 1948, pp. 623-652. $1.) 


—_ lective Bargaining Under the Taft-Hartley Act. By 
Beryl Harold Levy. (Jn Harvard Business Review, 

er (4 §©6Boston, Mass., July 1948, pp. 468-479. $1.50.) 

ao lllective Bargaining, Public Policy, and the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1947. By Donald H. Wollett. 
(In Washington Law Review and State Bar Journal, 

. iy Seattle, August 1948, pp. 205-234. 50 cents.) 

iam 


1948, 


The Labor Management Relations Act and the Rivival of 
the Labor Injunction. (In Columbia Law Review, 
New York, July 1948, pp. 759-772. $1.) 


Labor Under the Taft-Hartley Act. By Julie Meyer. (In 
Social Research, New York, June 1948, pp. 194-210. 
$1.) 


The ‘‘New’’ National Labor Relations Act in Operation: 
First Eight Months. By William B. Lockhart. (Jn 
Minnesota Law Review, Minneapolis, June 1948, pp. 
663-733. $1.) 


The Periodical Press and the Taft-Hartley Act. By Philip 
Ash. (Jn Public Opinion Quarterly, Princeton, N. J., 
Summer 1948, pp. 266-271. $1.50.) 

Results of an analysis of attitudes concerning the Labor- 

Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947, as 

reflected by items in 50 periodicals. 


The Taft-Hartley Act in Action. By Thomas R. Mulroy. 
(In University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 15, No. 3, 
Chicago, Spring 1948, pp. 595-637. $1.) 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


The Building Service Story. By James J. Bambrick. New 

York, Labor History Press, 1948. 90pp., charts. $1. 

The story of New York’s local 32—B of the Building 

Service Employees’ International Union (AFL) from the 

time of its organization in 1934, as told by its founder and 
president for seven years. 


The Canadian Labor Press from 1867: A Chronological 
Annotated Directory. By Robbins L. Elliott. (Jn 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
Toronto, May 1948, pp. 220-245; also reprinted.) 


Registered Trade Unions in India, 1945-46. (In Indian 
Labor Gazette, Ministry of Labor, Delhi, January 
1948, pp. 442-447.) 

In addition to the more detailed data for 1945-46, the 
article shows the growth of registered trade-unions in 
British India, by year, 1927-28 to 1945-46. During this 
period, women members increased from 1.2 to 4.5 percent 
of the total. 


Minority Groups 


Compilation of Laws Against Discrimination Because of 
Race, Creed, Color, or National Origin. New York, 
Executive Department, State Commission Against 
Discrimination, 1948. 172 pp. 


New York State Law Against Discrimination. By Caro- 
line K. Simon. (Jn Women Lawyers Journal, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1, New York, Spring 1947, pp. 51-56. 
25 cents.) 

The background and operation of New York’s antidis- 
crimination law are described by a member of the State 

Commission Against Discrimination. 
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Integrating the Negro Worker into Factories and Offices. 
By J. J. Morrow. (Jn Service, Tuskegee, Ala., 
March 1948, pp. 23, 32. 25 cents.) 

Address by the personnel manager of a Connecticut firm 
relating the experience of his own company in the em- 
ployment of qualified Negro workers. 


26 pp., charts, illus.; processed. 


Old Age Pensions and Assistance 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and Old Age Assistance 
in the South. By E. J. Eberling. (Jn Southern 
Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., July 1948, 
pp. 54-66, chart. $1.) 


Pension Planning Fundamentals. New York, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co., 1948. 44 pp. 


Recent Amendments to the [Federal] Civil Service Retirement 
Act. By Robert J. Myers. (Jn Social Security 
Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, April 1948, pp. 9-17. 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Discussion and evaluation of recent changes in the Act. 


Retirement *System for Municipal Employees in Cities of 
Washington State. Compiled by Donald C. Samp- 
son. Seattle, University of Washington, Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, 1948. 21 pp.; 
processed. (Report No. 73.) 


Personnel and Industrial Management 


An Approach to Management. By G. E. Milward. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947. 82 
pp., bibliography. $1.50. 

The author, who organized the Management Library 
in London, states that the economic period we are now 
entering may well be one of “organized cooperation” in 
which management assumes the broader meanings which 
he attempts to develop—‘broader than the old concep- 
tion of authority maintained by strict discipline.”” He 
therefore emphasizes the human factor in management 
and the art of human sympathy and understanding. 


Building Quality into Manpower. New York, American 
Management Association, 1948. 35 pp. (Produc- 
tion Series, No. 179.) 

One of the three papers in the pamphlet is on “Use and 
results of attitude surveys.” 


Counseling Employees. By Earl M. Bowler and Frances 
Trigg Dawson. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 

247 pp., bibliographies. $4 ($3 to schools). 
The writers deal with the development and advantages 
of counseling programs, describe how they function, and 
make suggestions for their successful operation. 





Discrimination in Employment: Report of Activities of 
Bureau on Jewish Employment Problems, July 1947. 
Chicago, Bureau on Jewish Employment Problems, 











Improved Foremanship. By Auren Uris. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 280 pp. $3.50. 


Principles of Personnel Testing. By Charles H. Laws 
Jr. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 19 
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227 pp., charts. $3.50. 
Wages and Hours of Labor erat 
Sup 
Clerical Salary Survey of Rates Paid, April 1948. x, Fran 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, |, dN non 
1948. 18pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No, 9 pp. 
Third Annual Survey [of] Wage Rates, Office and Rely Colle 


Occupations; Personnel Policies, Office Employees ¢ 
Production Employees: Salt Lake City and Viciny 
Salt Lake City, Industrial Relations Council of Ut, 


1948. 28 pp. Ha’ 
Union Wages and Hours: Local Transtt Operating F 7 
ployees, October 1, 1947. Washington, U. S. Bure “— 


of Labor Statistics, 1948. (Bull. No. 933.) | 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Fair Wages Conditions in Dominion Government Contrac 
(In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottay 
June 1948, pp. 623-625.) 


Wage Rates, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Iron ar, 
its Products Industry, [Canada], October 1947. (| 
Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, Jj 
1948, pp. 757-770.) 

Deals with conditions in the production of crude, rolled 
and forged products; foundry and machine shop products 
and sheet metal products. Data for other branches of th 
iron industry will be given in subsequent articles. 


Wage Rates, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Loggin 


Industry, [Canada], 1947. (In Labor Gazette 
Department of Labor, Ottawa, June 1948, pp. 635 
639.) 

General Reports 


The Midyear Economic Report of the President to the Con 
gress, July 30, 1948, Together with a Report, The Ec 
nomic Situation at Midyear 1948, by the Council ¢ 
Economic Advisers. Washington, Government Print 
ing Office, 1948. 115 pp., charts. 30 cents, Superia 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Prosperity Decade: A Chapter from American Econom 
History, 1917-1929. By George Soule. Londo. 
Pilot Press Limited, 1947. 365 pp., bibliography, 
illus. 25s. 

Much attention is given to such topics as labor unions 
productivity, and the relative shares of income as affect 
by price and wage trends. 
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Yew Youn ond Report of the International Labor Organization to the 
United Nations. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1948. 138 pp. 75 cents. Distributed in United 


1. Laws, States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Ine., 194 
employment Benefits, Wages, and Living Costs, [1939-47]. 
By Joseph Schachter. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adm inis- 
tration, Washington, April 1948, pp. 3-9. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


France Economique de 1939 a 1946. (In Revue d’Eco- 


nomie Politique, Paris, September-October 1947, 
pp. 801-1192.) 


48. Ne 
ard, Ing 
£ No. g 


ud Rela Collection of reports reviewing various aspects of the 
loyees qgmrench economy between 1939 and 1946. Contains dis- 
Vicinjummssions of price trends and national income. 


| of Utailench Reconstruction. By Elizabeth R. Cameron. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale Institute of International 
Studies, 1948. 24 pp.; processed. 

Analysis of economic conditions and policies in post- 
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Economic Survey [of Great Britain] for 1948. London, 
1948. 62pp. (Cmd. 7344.) 1s. net, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 

Second annual survey of the economic state of the nation, 
reviewing prospects and targets for 1948. Recapitulates 
objectives of the economic survey for 1947 and examines 
degree of fulfillment. The Prime Minister’s “Statement 
on Personal Incomes, Costs, and Prices’? (Cmd. 7321), 
presented to Parliament in February 1948, is reproduced 
in an appendix. 


Guides to Official Sources: No. 1, Labor Statistics. London, 
Interdepartmental Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Research, 1948. 32 pp. 9d. net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 

Descriptions of the various statistical series issued by 
the British Ministry of Labor and National Service, and 
of the methods by which they are collected and compiled. 
Fields covered include employment, unemployment, 
wage rates, earnings, hours worked, industrial disputes, 
industrial accidents and diseases, prices, and family 
budgets. Specimen forms used are given in an appendix. 
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Table A-1: 
Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 
Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


Table A-9: 


Table A-10: 
Table A-11: 
Table A-12: 
Table A-13: 


Table A-14: 
B.—Labor Turn-Over 


Table B-1: 


439 Table B-2: 


C.—Earnings and Hours 
441 Table C-1: 


452 Table C-2: 


452 Table C-3: 


A.—Employment and Pay Rolls 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hoy 
worked, and sex 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural ¢ 
tablishments, by industry division 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus 
tries, by major industry group 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus 
tries, by State 
Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industrie 
Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industrie 
Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries 
Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing 
industries 
Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Indexes of weekly pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Total Federal employment by branch and agency group 
Total Federal pay rolls by branch and agency group 
Total Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, D. C, 
by branch and agency group 
Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 








Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected 
industries 


Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Estimated average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, 0! 
production workers in manufacturing industries 

Average earnings and hours on private construction projects, by typ¢ 

of firm 
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_Prices and Cost of Living 


454 Table D-1: 
455 Table D-2: 
456 Table D-3: 
457 Table D-4: 
458 Table D-5: 
459 Table D-6: 
460 Table D-7: 


460 Table D-8: 
461 Table D-9: 


—Work Stoppages 


Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities ° 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, by weeks 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


462 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


—Building and Construction 


462 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 
463 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 


financed new construction, by type of construction 


464 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 


type of building 


465 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 


type and by geographic division 


466 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 


805996— 48-5 


started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and g, 











Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 






































































































































































































Labor force 1948 1947 
Aug. July | June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | A 
Total, both sexes 
ye A ee 64, 511 | 65, 135 | 64, 740 | 61, 669 | 61,760 | 61,005 | 61,004 | 60,455 | 60,870 | 61,510 | 62,219 | 62,130 | @ 
Oivilian labor force................ nutneaneunt 63, 186 | 63,842 | 63,479 | 60,422 | 60,524 | 59,769 | 59,778 | 59,214 | 59,590 | 60,216 | 60,892 | 60,724 | 4; 
i , -cccivetaidéasetionsiedid 1,941 | 2,227 | 2,184] 1,761 | 2,198 | 2,440] 2,639) 2,065 1,643 | 1,621 | 1,687/ 1,912) 4 
iin en camnnnintieaall 61, 245 | 61,615 | 61, 206 , 660 | 58,330 | 57,329 | 57,139 | 57,149 | 57,947 | 58,595 | 59,204 | 58.872) my 
onagricultural........... name 62,801 | 52,452 | 51,800 | 50,800 | 50,883 | 50,482 | 50,368 | 50,089 | 50,985 | 50,609 | 50.583 | 50.145» 
Worked 35 hours or more..._..... 42,305 | 32,404 | 43,240 | 42,726 | 42,179 | 42,576 | 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,706 | 4); 
Worked 15-34 hours. ............- 4,811 | 12,147 | 4,910 886 | 4,902 | 4,467 | 5,255 | 4,614) 4,674) 5,147) 4,534) 3.0m8 | ¢ 
Worked 1-14 hours #.............. 1, 447 1, 304 1, 403 1, 637 1, 776 1,6%4 1, 798 1, 513 1, 631 1,470 1, 391 1,312 1 
Witha ye but not at work ¢_. 4, 239 6, 508 2, 348 1, 550 2, 027 1, 753 2, 338 1, 721 1, 534 1, 376 1, 556 2, 050 3 
Agricultural . ntl heemmednmetne 8, 444 9, 163 9, 396 7, 861 7, 448 6, 847 6, 771 7, 060 6, 962 7, ORS 8, 622 &, 727 g 4 
Worked 35 hours or more.........| 6,122 7,011 7, 390 , 936 5, 670 4, 754 3, 844 4,729 4, 590 5, 709 6, 867 7, 297 63 
Worked 15-34 hours. ._........ secl ae 1, 767 1, 669 1, 513 1, 336 1, 397 1, 759 1, 765 1, 631 1, 781 1, 383 1,077 L 
Worked 1-14 hours ?___..........- 249 203 182 201 187 265 386 250 320 298 204 165) | 
With a job but not at work ¢____. 405 184 154 211 255 431 782 315 421 198 167 187 
Males 
po ES ee 46,525 | 46,715 | 46,039 | 44, 519 44, 589 | 44,228 | 44, 236 | 44,071 | 44,156 | 44,426 | 44,754 44,881 | 45, 
a 45,215 | 45,437 | 44,704 | 43,208 | 43.389 | 43,009 | 43,026 | 42,846 | 42,802 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43,551 | 44 
WI INIIIUL., itd cndebsoebnccdbuntes 1, 326 1, 448 1, 375 1, 239 1, 567 1, 765 1, 889 1, 574 1, 239 1,176 1, 183 1, 393 1.4 
Em pe eT ee eee 43,889 43,989 | 43,420 | 42,058 | 41,801 | 41,244 | 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 | 42,280 | 42,158 4) 
sn. cnn denbandnmnowes 36, 836 | 36,633 | 36,162 | 35,386 | 35,352 | 35,063 | 35,046 | 35,018 | 35,484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35,202 | 35 
orked 35 hours or more......... 31, 226 | 24,344 | 31,700 | 31,006 | 30,575 | 30,649 | 29,502 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,020 | 31,476 | 31,232 | 3% 
Worked 15-34 hours.............. 2, 599 7, 766 2, 535 , 565 2, 525 2, 390 2, 800 2, 414 2, 411 2, 709 2, 212 2,004) 2 
Worked 1-14 hours #_............. 563 563 £97 709 787 729 899 610 738 622 630 522 
With a job but not at work 4____. 2, 448 3, 962 1, 332 1,105 1, 465 1, 204 1, 755 1, 275 1, 187 972 | 1,022 1, 355 2 
DT iininkctidiiin cattadlindiniinin 7, 053 7, 356 7, 257 6, 673 6, 450 181 6, 091 6, 254 6, 149 6, 649 6, 920 6, 955 7 
Worked 35 hours or more._....... 5, 663 6, 152 6, 310 5, 525 5, 321 4, 5A8 3, 698 4, 505 4, 376 5, 236 5, 913 6, 175 6 
Worked 15-34 hours.............. R82 903, 707 R62 816 1,035 1, 375 1, 255 1,177 1, 038 736 523 | 
Worked 1-14 hours #.............. 179 145 111 136 124 211 330 202 252 104 128 7 
With a job but not at work ¢___. 330 157 129 150 189 387 688 292 364 180 142 169 
Females 
yo of of ) ee ee 17, 986 | 18,420 | 18,701 | 17,141 | 17,171 | 16,777 | 16,768 | 16,384 | 16,714 | 17,084 | 17,465 | 17,249 1 
ee 17,971 | 18,405 | 18,685 | 17,124 | 17,185 | 16,760 | 16,752 | 16,368 | 16,608 | 17,068 | 17,449 | 17,233 | 17 
We INIINL «nt conccatisddbetocesasts 615 779 809 522 626 675 750 491 404 445 504 519 
Ee itcinncinctiiteoceneendiil 17,356 | 17,626 | 17,876 | 16,602 | 16,529 | 16,085 | 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,204 | 16,623 | 16,944 | 16,714 145 
SS 15,965 | 15,819 | 15,737 | 15,414 | 15, 531 | 15,419 | 15,322 | 15,07) | 15, 501 | 15,286 | 15,243 | 14,943 | 15 
Worked 35 hours or more.......-- 11, 079 8,060 | 11,540 | 11,720 | 11,604 | 11,927 | 11,385 | 11,523 | 11,997 | 11, 596 | 11,626 | 11,564 10 
Worked 15-34 hours.............-. 2,212 | 4,381 | 2,375 | 2,321 2,377 | 2,077 | 2,455 | 2,200) 2,263 | 2.438 | 2,322/| 1,89) 2 
Worked 1-14 hours #__............ RR4 831 806 928 YQ 955 899 903 &93 48 761 790 | 
With a job but not at work 4. _... 1,791 2, 546 1,016 445 562 459 583 446 347 404 534 A95 
Agricult EE 3 OS) a ES ae 1, 391 1, 807 2, 139 1, 188 OR 666 680 806 793 1, 336 1, 702 1, 772 
Worked 35 hours or more......-..- 459 859 | 1,080 411 349 206 146 224 214 473 954 | 1,122 
Worked 15-34 heurs.............. 787 OF 962 651 520 362 384 510 454 743 647 554 | 
Worked 1-14 hours #.............- 7 58 71 65 63 54 56 48 68 104 76 78 | 
With a job but not at work ¢.._.. 7 27 25 61 66 44 94 23 57 18 25 18 | 
































| Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are ees small. Therefore, the smaller 
] data exclude persons in institu- 


tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


estimates should be used with caution. A 


group totals 


2 otal labor force consists of the civilian labor ‘orce and the armed forces. 


Nore.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing data presented in tables A—2 through A-14 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
graphed release, ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,” which is available upon request. Fuller 


discussion is contained in the Handbook of Labor Statistics (Bulletin 916). 


+ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 
* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work du 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to ¥* 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Industry Division ! 


hE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 


































































































|, and Sa [In thousands} 
Annual 
1948 1947 average 
Industry division 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 | 1989 
Sept. | A estimated employment. .---..........-. 45, 487 |45,074 |45,008 |44, 616 |44, 200 |44, 600 /44, 279 /44, 603 /45, 618 [44,918 |44, 758 |44, 513 /44,125 |42,042 | 30, 287 
ae 16,451 |16,155 |16, 113 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 [16,354 |16, 256 |16, 209 |16, 175 |15, 962 [17,381 | 10,078 
INE. . «-erereennerenecenerecececene-0- 950 922 950 935 817 924 914 922 925 923 922 921 923 917 845 
i 83 81 82 81 82 82 81 81 81 81 81 81 82 83 89 
2.130 Bituminous 425 395 426 423 309 419 415 422 421 417 415 412 408 437 388 
; pag ee A 99 103 104 102 103 102 101 100 100 100 99 100 102 126 103 
0, 784 | varrying and nonmetallic... ......... 97 97 97 95 93 90 87 89 94 96 97 98 99 90 76 
1 919 | 6l, Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
8 79 | 2 eR a TR 246 246 241 234 230 231 230 230 229 229 230 230 232 181 189 
0 145 *) Gi tract construction #._............-...--| 2,257 | 2,217 | 2,173 | 2,052 | 1,933 | 1,805 | 1,731 | 1,871 | 1,978 | 2,046 | 2,009 | 2,107 | 2,006 | 1,567 1,150 
094 | sportation and public utilities 4.._....| 4,137 | 4,135 | 4,105 | 4,042 | 3,974 | 4,032 | 4,019 | 4,020 | 4,071 | 4,077 | 4,097 | 4,134 | 4,163 | 3,619] 2,912 
¥ ons {| GF transportation *....................... 2, 867 | 2,872 | 2,860 | 2,809 | 2,744 | 2,808 | 2,802 | 2,809 | 2,858 | 2,872 | 2,899 | 2,929 | 2,946 | 2,746 | 2,080 
319 4, ETT 747 745 734 731 731 728 723 719 719 713 707 713 722 488 391 
» OF |S other public utilities..................- 523 518 511 502 499 496 494 492 494 492 491 492 495 385 441 
797 fee ee SN aE 9,659 | 9,647 | 9,671 | 9,617 | 9,576 | 9,598 | 9,520 | 9,622 |10, 288 | 9,886 | 9,684 | 9,471 | 9,356 | 7,322 6,705 
297 She « hh a es aaa 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,726 | 1,716 | 1,704 | 1,697 | 1,690 | 1,680 | 1,676 | 1,673 | 1,671 | 1,668 | 1,688 | 1,401 1, 382 
077 67 ie ianncdeathbedute 4,622 | 4,645 | 4,663 | 4,738 | 4,768 | 4,729 | 4,730 | 4,723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 4,434 | 4,619 | 3,786 | 3, 228 
"185 QC AE eR et 5,650 | 5,599 | 5,607 | 5,624 | 5,577 | 5,546 | 5,492 | 5,498 | 5,638 | 5,387 | 5,414 | 5,403 | 5,318 | 6,049 | 3,987 
187 ff ht a a ait. 1,855 | 1,833 | 1,804 | 1,788 | 1,771 | 1.758 | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,751 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 1,795 | 2,875 898 
SE ititeictptcndéncechacns 3, 795 | 3, 766 | 3,803 | 3,836 | 3,806 | 3,788 | 3,746 | 3,755 | 3,653 | 3,636 | 3,670 | 3,642 | 3,523 | 3,174 | 3,089 
Estimates are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent 
nts and therefore differ from employment information obtained by house- series. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject 
881 | «s aed interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. The to revision. 
2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 


yreau of Labor Statistics estimates of a 
—Seablishments differ from those of the Monthly 


ment in nonagricultural 
eport on the Labor Force 


,551 | 44 Bebie A-1) in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


imates cover all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in 
agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay 


rivate 


, | = iod ending nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments during 
| | lide pay period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and local 


onth. Persons who wor 





599 2 See ernment during the Pay period ending on or just before the last of the 
ae | ed in more than one establishment during the 


3 These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 


ployment estimates 


resented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 


publication, which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 
force-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con- 


struction firms. 
series appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and w 


An article presenting this other construction cr 
ll appear 


yment 
















































— 2 orting period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-em- quarterly thereafter. 
175 F ‘Mioyed persons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and personne! of 4 Figures are not strictly comparable with those of preceding months he- 
5} ‘Me armed forces are excluded. These estimates have been adjusted to levels cause of the transfer of some companies from private to municipal operation 
a7 | dicated by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and have been in October 1947. 
169 . . . ‘ . 
ABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Group ! 
{In thousands] 
249 1 
oe 2 Annual 
~- 1948 1947 average 
"4! UF Major industry group —— _— ‘° 
+n - Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug 1943 1939 
B44 | 2 
| | yep manofecturing......................... 16, 451 16, 155 |16, 113 |15, 892 |15, 950 |16, 269 |16, 183 |16, 267 |16, 354 |16, 256 |16, 209 |16, 175 |15, 962 |17,381 | 10,078 
ei ¢ ELAR T TTR TA 8, 188 | 8,145 | 8,121 | 8,114 | 8, 164 | 8, 258 | 8, 167 | 8, 256 | 8,274 | 8,194 | 8,126 | 8,070 | 7,987 |10,207 | 4,357 
a Nondurable goods...................- 8, 263 | 8,010 | 7,992 | 7,778 | 7,786 | 8,011 | 8,016 | 8,011 | 8,080 | 8,062 | 8,083 | 8, 105 | 7,975 | 7,084 | 5,720 
| n and steel and their products........_-- “1,929 | 1,895 | 1,904 | 1,894 | 1,897 | 1,929 | 1,920 | 1,925 | 1,922 | 1,908 | 1,896 | 1,892 | 1,884 | 2,034) 1,171 
18 nd cocceawses 717 713 724 7 742 756 763 767 773 772 763 752 745 914 355 
| chinery, except electrical. _............. 1, 555 | 1,561 | 1,579 | 1,568 | 1,562 | 1, 587 | 1,591 | 1,583 | 1,589 | 1,569 | 1,565 | 1,560 | 1,552 | 1, 585 690 
jon equipment, except auto- 
Jess th ONES n-ne ene e eee ee eee ..-| 543 556 562 565 589 589 589 598 591 578 552 540 530 | 2,951 193 
rk (less \tomobiles.....................- agate 958 | 984] 918| 964] 979} 985| 914] 989| 983] 961| 964| 960| 926/ 845 466 
vert és nferrous metals and their products_-____- 466 456 468 467 475 482 478 478 482 479 472 468 463 525 283 
+ d- mber and timber basic products. ....... 930 | 912 881 851 833 827 813 816 829 | 828 827 821 821 589 465 
se eae ruiture and finished lumber products.../ 551] 542) 550/ 548| 561 | 576/ 581/ 580/ 578| 573 | 565) 6557| 549) 429 385 
~4 © *"ione, clay, and glass products..._._._.___- 539 526 535 530 526 527 518 520 527 526 522 520 517 422 349 
3. xtile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
i on ee li tae a 1,397 | 1,366 | 1,418 | 1,416 | 1,425 | 1,435 | 1,428 | 1,413 | 1,409 | 1,391 | 1,368 | 1,341 | 1,320 | 1,330 1, 235 
pparel and other finished textile products_| 1,334 | 1,235 | 1,263 | 1,247 | 1,268 | 1,334 | 1,333 | 1,311 | 1,305 | 1,277 | 1,287 | 1,251 | 1,222 | 1,080 894 
and ther and leather | i lo 431 422 419 404 418 442 448 445 446 442 438 435 429 378 383 
EE 1,965 | 1,912 | 1,789 | 1,610 | 1,562 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1,688 | 1,735 | 1,769 | 1,833 | 1,964 | 1,922 | 1,418 1, 192 
neo- bacco manufactures............._....... 99 96 98 97 99 100 101 101 102 104 103 100 99 103 105 
aller per and allied products.................- 478 | 475 77| 476| 476| 480| 479| 482/ 484| 479| 476/ 470| 469] 389 320 
inting, publishing, and allied industries_. 718 716 719 718 718 722 724 726 732 726 720 713 710 549 661 
emicals and allied aaa 773 748 759 759 767 773 773 774 778 777 773 763 750 873 421 
ducts of petroleum and coal. ._.__..__-_. 247 245 245 242 238 238 237 238 238 239 237 238 238 170 147 
bber Cn ceases 244 238 | 243| 243) 246| 253| 257/| 250/| 261 259 | 257| 252| 252!) 231 150 
iscellaneous industries........ ......... 577 557 5A2 5AB ‘AQ 579 578 574 590 599 591 578 564 563 311 
































































Estimates include all tull- and part-time production and bouproduction 
kers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay duri 
y period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. These estimates have 


the 


adjusieu to levels indieated by Federal Security Agency data through 1446 





and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby provid- 
ing consistent series. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by St: 











{In thousands] 










































































1948 1947 
Am 
Region and State - —— 
July | June | May Apr. | Mar Feb. Jan. Dec Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Indust 
New England: aad 
DEEEEO ©... .concpoccsscsnsvszscecee 116.5) 115.2) 108.2) 106.7) 115.2} 116.5} 9116.9) 118.5) 117.4) 116.9) 119.6) 119.4) j129 
New Hampshire................ $2.1) 82.7, 81.6) 826 844) 85.6) 85.8) 85.3) 83.9) 829) 821) 80.7) 77% manufactt 
JO» ease aeaiae ame 37.0| 37.8) 37.8! 38.1| 3871 3881 30.1) 40.0| 39.5) 39.3| 39.2| 39. 1 73 Durable ¢ 
Massachusetts................ ---| 711) 726.1) 723.4) 729.7) 745.7) 746.0) 747.3] 757.2} 753.2) 741.6) 732.5} 720.4! 707.9 Nondura 
Rhode Island... iodankal 144.8] 146.5) 147.0) 149.9) 153.6) 154.5) 153.5) 154.6) 154.3) 152.9) 148.1) 143.0) gna | 
seat ates Benne cee eenene-| 393.3) 306.5) 401.1) 406.4) 4125) 412.1) 413.2) 417.8) 415.7) 414.8) 409.2) 406.0) 403.3 
oawe antic. 
New York............-....--.--- 1,816.5) 1,831.7) 1,829.0) 1,850.4) 1,902.6) 1,906.4) 1,905.8) 1,924.6) 1,918.6) 1,922.8) 1,900.1! 1,870.8) 1, 801.9 and stee! 
New Jersey..... peapeccecseuscces 732.1; 741.8) 740.7) 746.0) 753.7) 757.8, 757.3) 764.0) 757.4) 751.4) 749.2) 735.9) 719.6 Blast furt 
Pennsylvania.................-.. 1, 476.1) 1,492.4) 1, 487.3) 1,495. 5) 1,512.2) 1,510.9) 1,513.4) 1,527.3) 1,523.1) 1,517.9) 1,504.5) 1,490.7) 1,471. ;| mills.-- 
East North Central: pres 5 Gra _ 
et 1, 215.7) 1,228.2) 1,221.3) 1,230.7] 1,244.0) 1,243.9) 1,246.0) 1, 250.9) 1, 247.3] 1,244.7) 1,244.0) 1,238.1! 1, 232.9 Malleabl 
Indiana. ....... siteitelivatiniielied 544.0} 546.4) 641.9] 540.0) 552.8] 553.4| 556.3) 559.0) 558.7, 561.0) 580.0) | 552.3] ‘550 0 Steel cast 
tilt ssnesdeesdsebageses 1, 227.4) 1, 228.7] 1, 203. 5| 1,198.0) 1, 253. 5| 1, 267.0 1, 271.0) 1,273.6] 1, 266.3] 1, 257.0] 1, 249.0) 1, 237.8) 1,228 ¢| | SEmECest ron 
— ee sera nada eeenecenn-eneeeee- = ye =: sg Les 970. 7| 1,019.6) 1,024.2) 1,019.0) 1,021.8) 1,023.3] 1,004.6) 997.0) | ths 
Pt innnceences alee -~ , q . 426. , 434.2) 433.9) 436.1) 433.1 433.3) 452.0 A 
West North Central: 16.6) 461.5 Wirewor! 
Minnesota #............ nanbecapial 206.6} 203.3) 190.9) 188.7) 198.0} 109.0] 200.0) 2020) 201.3) 200.2) 210.6] 206.8) 205.6 Cutlery 
JOG ©... -. coccccccnccccccccccecs 152.1} 149.8} 136.1) 133.8] 153.7] 154.7| 155.5] 156.3] 153.9) 151.3) 152.3) 151.3] 149.8) Tools (ex! 
Missouri ®........-.......-.---.- 345.7| 343.9) 339.3) 339.9) 346.6) 349.2) 350.3) 351.7) 3527) 351.9) 348.7) 348.9] 343.5) files, an 
North Dakota.................- 7.0 7.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.81 Hardwar 
South Dakota......... ........ 1.8} 1.9) 123) 213) 1.0) Iba) «1b2}) 613} 65} ond) 613} omnes] oons Plumber: 
— een ee neneennneanesenne- > : * : - } ~ - 3 } 43.0) 43. : 46. : 45.9) 45.1) 43.1) 43.21 43.4) —_— r 
ES 3. . . ; 78.3} 80. 81. 79.9) 79.8 .4 . 7| ’ 

South Atlantic: 70.4) 80.0) 80.7) MM steam an 
TPR | 46.6) 46.6) 45.8] 946.5) 46.51 45.91 45.7] 46.1) 45.8) 45.8] 48.2) 48.4) 45.9) and ~ 
Maryland.......... ridebaches 232.8} 220.4) 228.5] 228.2] 228.9) 228.5| 226.9] 229.6] 231.1) 229.3) 232.4) 298.2) 217.4 Stam 
District of Columbia... .......... 17.2) 17.1 17.2} 17.4] 17.1] 16.8) 17.3) 17.8] 17.41 17.8] 17.51 17.3] 174! — 
Virginia........-... neneseeeeees 210.9] 211.1) 210.8} 2128] 213.7) 213.5} 213.6) 215.1) 217.3] 217.0] 214.5| 211.5) 208.01 Mme abr a 
West Virginia..................-| 133.3] 133.9) 132.4] 131.9) 130.9] 130.3! 132.4) 132.5] 133.0} 133.4) 132.8] 132.5) 131.0, Weg 
North Carolina..................| 362.9} 381.7] 381.4] 882.6] 385.8] 380.4) 382.7] 380.8) 378.7) 374.1) 368.1| 366.6) 365.2) — 
South Carolina... RETEST 195.8} 200.5} 199.3} 190.3} 200.5] 196.9] 198.3) 198.9] 197.6] 194.8] 192.3] 192.0) 191.5, mm pond 
GET hon enchndtadianinaans 274.3] 275.7; 273.8) 276.4] 281.5] 280.5] 281.7] 280.4] 283.5] 280.3] 281.6] 2783] 202: que Dolls D 
PRUE Spniancesscassesenesecenes 88.0} 90.0] 93.2} 96.5) 99.4) 989) 100.3 97.8) 95.0| 90.4] 88.6, 86.8 7] a ors’ 

East South Central: a 
SI cdesteniessbncbiamin nace 126.8] 127.0] 125.9] 128.2) 129.5] 120.4) 120.5] 130.4) 130.7] 130.3] 1282) 125.8) 122.4) ame. vetlel 
TER ddcdebustatbebonsaéeues 249.5] 250.7| 250.8] 251.5] 252.8] 252.8] 252.1] 252.4! 253.0) 253.8] 251.8} 250.8] 246.2) samme crew me 
SID gnonneenonnnnnnooonens 220.8) 228.3) 228.0) 227.3) 231-8) 251.1) 258.7) 281.9) | 291.8) 228-9) | 296.5) 221.4) 210.6 a, 

 icenepesnhendbadhained R b . , . . 5 \. 95. 5 04.1 95. 0 ; 1. 

West South Central: 05.3 9 | Firearms 
Arkansas ?...... panecsuphinthenrane 76. 5 76. 6 75.1 74.8 74.3 74.4 75.3 76.1 77.1 77.1 81.2 80. 5 75.11 3 rical mi! 
SAEED? . woccccesconccesnanoes 148.2} 149.4) 146.0) 147.5) 145.8) 142.5) 150.2) 153.2) 153.1) 149.2) 149.5) 150.3) 143.3! | Electrics 
IED 4 ndnncoccschabbooins 66.7; 68.9) 65.2) 65.5) 62.6) 62.6) 64.0) 64.7) 64.9) 64.3) 64.1] 64.0) 629 Radios @ 
ili: sncncalnaduiadnmmnd 350.7) 354.8} 341.7) 338.7) 337.1) 340.2) 342.9) 346.8) 347.6} 339.9) 337.8) 341.5) 335.1) ME Gommur 

Mountain: 
Montana..... stutininaaaa 18.1 17.7] 17.3) 17.1) 17.2} 17.3] 17.7] 185) 187) 19.1) 18.1) 182) 184) | were, 
Idaho! . . .............-.-2-2-+-- 20.6) 18.8) 18.1 16.7) 16.9) 17.6] 182) 19.5 21.2) 224) 226 23.81 29] | met 
SPINE cticccscsesaesccsectes 6.8 6.8 6. 5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 7.0 7.2 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.7) _—- 
Sh» a2cscadedannesnabnaons 56. 5 56.3 53. 3 54.0 55.5 55.1 57.2 61.0 60.3 60.6 57.9 56. 6 55.9) § Engines 
New Mexico #................ “Aa 10.4) 10.0 9.3 8.8) 8.2) °8.2) 3 8.6 8.6 8.8 9.1 9.3 9.1 Tractors 
TE inisincnsetabesiaieihhiadaes he 15.7| 16.0) 15,7) 15.3] 14.8) 14.6) 14.7) 14.7) 14.6) 14.0) 13.8) 13.4) 14.0) MN a grieult 
Th cnatedusenorrsnctanteeendanl 28.7; 26.0) 24.2) 22.6) 23.9) 23.9) 25.1) 268) 27.3) 204) 30.1) 263) 290.1 reste 

4 Nevada _| ROOTS Sena Sant, 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 Machin: 

aciic: 
Washington. ...................- 179.9) 168.4) 152.4 175.3] 173.7] 173.0) 173.0) 174.6) 178.2) 183.9] 191.7] 185.0 176.5) 2 a 
cheenicnscncsiditiindeiiinds 117.3) 112. 110.7} 110.2) 110.2) 109.2) 109.8) 111.4) 112.2) 117.2) 122.2} 122.4) 116.6, pumps, 
CRs ccacacocenceudtembund 741. 3) 713.0; 696.3) 605.8) 700.4) 703.5 705.0) 715.1 717.7) 736.4| 744.8 760.2) 704.0) 1,14 Typewr 
x Cash ref 
' Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. Wann 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, Massachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor ani |} driers 

January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor, dustries, Boston 10. Sewing 

or cooperating State Agency listed belo Mich dustri 


iw. 

2 1043 averages may not be strictly comparable with current data for those 
States now on Standard Industrial Classification. 

? Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. Data for Georgia, 
Idaho, and Louisiana may not be strictly comparable with those published 
prior to the current report. 

Coe sts Agree 
at State Agencies: 
Alabama— Department of Industria! Relations, Montgomery 5. 
Arizona— Unemployment Compensation Division, Empioyment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Little Rock 


California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Connecticut—Em ployment Security Division, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federa! Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida— Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 


Georgia—Employment Security Agency, De t of Labor, Atlanta 3. 
 - “a yment a 4 Agency, dustrial Accident Board, 


Ilinois—Department of Labor, Ch L 
Indiana—Employment wan my, Re " lis 4. 
lowa— Employment mission, Des Moines 8. 


Securi 
Kansas—State Labor Department, —. 
Louisiana— Division of Employment ity, Department of Labor, 


Baton Rouge 4. 
Maine— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta. 





a Mn eae of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 

Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, Department 0 

cial Security, St. Paul 1. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor 

Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

«pe Alt Sw a gn Compensation Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
partment of Labor, Lincoln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque 

New York—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
partment of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina—Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philade!p 
(manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Depa 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing). 

Rhode Island—Division of Census and Information, partment 
Labor, Providence 2. 

Tennessee—Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin » 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industria] Commis 

wenn ng bone - t Co tion C ission, M , 
ermon nemploymen mpensation Comm ontpe 

Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labo" 

Weshingtaa Be as Grentty D Olympi 
as mploymen ty Department, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Mais” 

Wyoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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“EW, OCTOBER 1948 


A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 








TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 


[In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 
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Durable goods 
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Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 


Stam and enameled ware and gal- 


a ee 


Fabricated structural and ornamental 


a 


Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 


Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 


13 
3 
8 
S 
i 
= 
B 
< 
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Machinery and machine-shop pro- 


Tractors... 


e 
Cash ers; adding, and calculating 





i eee eee eee ee eee 


Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 










oer ee Re mem ee ee ee ee eee eee 


nferrous metals and their products_.....- 
Smelting and seining, primary, of 


nonferrous me 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum. 
a ST UIOE, .... .ncenccoccescece 


See footnotes at end of table 


inurable goods ..........-....--.....-.- 
Nondurable goods -....-..-..-.------- 
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12, 791 
6, 683 
6, 108 
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Tay adword steel works, and rolling 
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Malleable-iron castings................. 
ee 
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Tin cans and other tinware..-......... 
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it idcnamebonesseseueces cece 
Cutlery and edge tools...........-..... 
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oe 
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Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets-------- 
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Se E 
Electrical equipment. --_.-.--- eetieaiiads 
Radios and phonographs.- _.-..-.....--- 
Communication equipment..-_........- 
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coco. 
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hinery, except electrical __..........--- 
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DOM hoarnw Wan 


ee tn cowcenaens 
Engines and turbines__.......-....---.- 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 
Machine-tool accessories... ---......--- 
Textile machinery. . ..--- cE RAG 


Pumps and pumping equipment_..-.-- 
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Annual 
average 
1943 | 1939 
14, 560} 8, 192 
8,727] 3,611 
5,834) 4, 581 
1, 761 991 
516.7| 388.4 
88.4] 62.2 
28.8 19. 2 
90.1} 32.1 
18.0} 17.6 
32.4) 31.8 
36.0] 22.0 
$2.8) 30.4 
21.8] 15.4 
27.8) 15.3 
45.3) 35.7 
25. 0 26. 2 
60.4) 49.2 
64.4 32.3 
97.0} 59.2 
71.0 35. 5 
12.8 2 
31.6) 15, 
43.6) 16.4 
28. 4 8.9 
53.8) 18.0 
8.5 6.5 
71.7 5.3 
741 259 
497.5) 182.7 
124.1} 44.0 
119.3) 32.5 
1, 293 529 
586.0] 207.6 
70.5, 18.7 
52.4, 31.3 
45.1 28. 5 
109.7| 36.6 
105.4] 25.8 
28.5) 21.9 
92.8} 24.9 
12.0} 16.2 
34.8 19.7 
13.3 7.5 
10.7 7.8 
54.4 35. 2 
2, 508 159 
34.1 6.5 
60.5) 24.5 
794.9 39.7 
233. 5 8.9 
1, 225. 2 69. 2 
10.0 7.0 
714 402 
449 229 
56. 4 27.6 
75.8| 38.8 
25. 2 20.3 
20. 5 14.4 
15.1' 12.1 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continyeq 


{In thousands] 































































































| 
1948 1947 Annual! 
Industry group and industry cant 7 overage 
| Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug 1943 
Durable goods—C ontinued | | | | | 
Nonferrous metals and their pecan Con. | 
Lighting equipment , - 30.2} 30.8) 30.4 31.3) 33.1) 33.9) 33.6) 34.1) 34.3) 34.9) 35.2) 35.3] oo 
Aluminum manufactures. ; , 39.0) 42.2) 42.7) 44.2) 45.2) 45.2) 45.3) 44.8) 43.6) 43.1) 42.4) 41.0) 79,4 - 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- | | 2 
fled .. pocecccecoceccces . 35.5, 34.9) 36. 3 36.0; 36.8) 36.9) 37.3) 39.4) 39.2) 38.8) 37.6 37.7) a79 | 
Lamber and timber basic products ?..__--. 844, 828) 7 | 772 754 749 | 736 738 750 751 751 745 | 745 535 | os 
Sawmills and logging camps. ......-.-- . 4 680.0; 653.1) 627.7) 611.0) 606.9) 594.1) 597. 7| 610.7; 612.8} 616.3) 613.3) 614.6) 4959 » 
Planing and plywood mills oe x. 147.7; 145.8} 144.0) 142.7) 142.3) 141.1) 140.8) 139.4) 137.7) 134.5) 132.0) 130.8 99. 2 
Furniture and finished lumber products... -. 461; 452 459 458 470 485 490 489 487 483 475 466 460 366 | 1% 
Mattresses and bedsprings...........-.-. | 31.0) 31.2) 31.2) 32.7) 34.6) 36.2) 36.3) 36.0) 35.9) 34.9) 33.3) 31.5) 917 ¥ 
Ls urniture... bl 228.1] 231.7) 233.3) 239.7) 246.9) 249.4) 248.6] 246.8) 243.6] 238.6) 233.1/ 230.3) 20.9 ;~ 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar ‘ 33. 2) 33. 2 32. 5 33. 7 34.6 35.2 35. 5 34.8 35.3 36.0 35.8 35.6 35.4 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. : : 17.6; 18.1 18.6) 19.0) 19.6) 19.4) 19.7) 19.8) 19.7] 19.4) 19.6) 19.4) 149 & 
Wood preserving ie ads 16.1} 15.7] 154) 15.1] 15.6) 15.7) 16.5) 16.9) 17.4] 17.9] 18.2] 189] j04 » 
Wood, turned and shaped... bas -----| 91.6) 33.1) 321) 32.8) 33.5) 32.9) 32.2) 32.8) 32.5) 31.6) 31.4) 31.5) 26.4) » 

Stone, clay, and glass products... - - ---| 461; 450 458 454 451 452 443 445 454 452 449 447 444 360 | My 
Glass and glassware... , aa 111.0; 116.5) 117.5) 117.9) 117.8) 115.1) 117.2) 119.7) 120.1) 120.0) 118.9) 118.2 99.8 7» 
Glass products made from ‘purchased 7 

Rie ee ile IER eee-| 124) 123] 122) 124] 12.5) 124) 125) 127) 126) 122) 120) 120] 11.3) y 
CEE, -dinitesatiidtinncas sliiocs sideline 38.1) 37.6] 37.1) 36.6) 36.4) 36.6) 36.3) 36.7] 36.8] 36.8) 37.0) 36.8) 271) % 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta............. “2 79. 8} «680.1 77.7 76. 1 75. 5 73.7 76.3 76.3 75.8 75.6 75.4 75.1 52.5) 
Pottery and related bb accsctba : 55.6; 57.6) 657.1 56.6; 57.6) 56.5) 56.1 57.6, 657.2] 56.1 55.9) 56.1) 45.0) x» 
Oypsum i ae 6.7] 6.6 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.1 4.5) 4 
Wallboard, plaster (except sypsum), 

and mineral wool._... A 2.7 12.6 12. 6 12 6 12.4 12.5 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.3 12.1 11.8 11.1 
Se ee /- 9.4 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.5 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.5 9.1 9.2 9.2 9.3) 4 
Marble sranite, slate, and other prod- 

Sit. diate tetinccdidiacscdiall 18.6) 18.4) 181) 17.9] 18.4] 17.9) 18.0] 18.3] 18.5) 184) 185) 184] 195 
BR incitdintintceinitemamieeiiannadl 18.3 17.8 17.5 17.5 17.5 17.1 13.8 16.8 16.5 16. 5 16.9 16.2) 23.4 
Pe ES —_ 20.8 21.6 21.8 21.9 22.0 21.8 21.9 21.7 21.3 21.3 21.0 20.6) 22.0 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber man- 
ufactures.. ... _| 1,274)1,243 [1,205 [1,203 [1,301 [1,312 [1,306 [1,292 {1,200 [1,271 {1,249 [1,223 [1,202 [1,237 
Cotton manufactures, ‘except “small- 

RT RR) BIE ETS 508.9| 6527.7| 524.7) 526.4) 529.4) 525.3) 523.6) 523.2) 516.9) 508.2) 498.9) 494.1) 526.3 
Cette SEONG. con cccucsecce costes seal 13.4, 14.0 14.4 14. 6 14.9 14.9 14. 6 14.3 13.9 13.7 13. 4 13. 1 17.8 
Silk and rayon goods................... hail 108.2) 112.6) 111.8) 111.7; 111.6; 110.8) 107.4) 108.2) 106.9) 105.7; 103.3) 101.5) 104.1 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 

cent dyeing and finishing. ........_.. ie 167.2} 173.8) 173.2) 175.0) 178.3) 179.5) 177.4) 177.3) 174.2) 170. 9| 168.7; 162.9) 174.1 
ETT SP AE I, _....-| 125.6, 135.3) 136.6) 139.2) 141.2} 140.2; 139.1) 138.4) 136.2! 133.4) 130.2) 128.2) 125.9 
ST ERs ch evencgnecatinttingsecses alenid 1.1) 10.2) 105} 108) 107) 17] 1.6) 1.5) 1.5] 1-2) 1.0} 10.9, 12.6 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. , 28. 1| 30.8 31.4 31.0 31. 6 31.5 30. 6 31.3 31.4 30.8; 29.6 27.9| 348 
Knitted underwear : a 46. 6) 48.1 48.6 50. 0 50. 3 49.8 49.1 48. 8 47.8 46.9 45. 6 45.0 44.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 

woolen and worsted ................. - 84. 5} 86.5) 87.5) 88.3) 88.5) 88.9) 87.9) 87.5) 85.9) 85.1) 83.0) 81.2) 802 
Carpets and rugs, wool..............-.- om 37.1} 37.2) 36.9' 366) 36.6; 36.2) 35.7) 35.4) 344) 33.6) 32.9) 324) 245 
I a ee reine 12.3) 13.4) 129) 127) 13.7) 13.7) 13.7) 13.8) 13.6) 13.6) 13.2) 13.3) 110 
Jute goods, except felts................. * 4.3) 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.1 4.2 4.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 4.2 
CRD GG Gi iccne coutstdcccctseses ae. 15. 5 16.2} 16.4) 16.7; 17.1) 17.2) 168) 165) 161) 15.4) 147) 149) 183 

Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts. _| 1,160)1,070 [1,005 /1.082 /|1,103 (1,165 /|1,166 [1,147 /1,143 /1,117 [1,127 /1,096 (1,071 958 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified |... ... 296.5) 314.4) 309.8] 310.0) 314.5) 311.3) 308.1) 310.5) 309.2) 306.9) 200.4) 204.7) 265.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. .......__|.....-. 75.8} 80.0; 80.9) 82.0} 82.2) 820) 81.6) 824) 81.1) 70.3) 77.2) 76.1 7.2 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s....... ~ aN 16.7; 18.2) 184) 187) 19.0) 187) 181) 18.4) 181) 17.3) 17.1) 166) 163 
Work shirts SA SES RS ES 18.5 18. 6 18. 2 17.9 17.5 16. 8 15.8 15. 5 15.5 15.8 15.9 15. 6 18.5 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 

fled ieee oe oem 437. 0} 435.4 427.6; 440.0| 481.7; 485.3) 476.2) 470.5) 452.1) 462.3) 452.1) 440.4) 345.3 
Corsets and allied garments._. a a as 17.0 18.1 18 5 19. 2 19.9 20.1 19.7 19. 6 19.4 18. 8 18. 1 17.5 16.5 
RE ET Se ee 22.4 20.3 20. 5 23. 6 27.6 27.9 26. 4 23.5 21.6 25. 2 23. 8 23. 6 23. 3 
EES GR SPS Hee 3.9 4.9 5.0 5.1 5.1 5.0 49 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.0 4.6 5.7 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads____|....-- 25.1) 26.4) 26.4) 27.7) 30.6; 33.8) 31.6) 32.2) 32.1) 30.9) 28.7) 27.3) 25.2 
— , other than curtains, 

Lae penta aom- ieee: A ane 28.2; 27.9) 27.7; 29.0) 30.4) 29.2) 30.0) 30.6) 30.0) 31.6; 30.6) 29.4] 24.0 
Textile GEE STE Te | 28.2) 27.3) 268) 26.8) 27.3) 27.8) 28.2) 286) 28.4) 28.1) 27.8 27.3) 19.6 
Leather and leather products ?_............ 384, 376 373 359 372 396 402 399 400 396 393 390 385 340 
i 47.2 47.9 47.5 47.6 49.2 50.3) 50.2 50.3 50. 2 50. 2 49.8 49.1 46.5 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings ..._|-.-..--. 17.7 17.8 17.3 17.7 18. 9 19.5) 19.7 19.8 19.8 19. 6 19.3; 19.2 19.2 
Boots and shoes.. ew. 9 | mRer 240. 2) 236.6) 225.5) 235.9) 254.1) 257.8) 256.2) 255.4) 251.1) 248.8) 247.6) 245.7) 205.6 
Leather gloves and mittens _ STROSS Ae + 12.3) 12.9 12.4, 12.2 12. 5 12.5 12. 2 13. 0 13. 2 13.1 12.8 12.7 15.4 
GD ey Ge caccccccssiaseckas 13.3; 13.3) 13.2 13.3) 13.9 144.0 13.3) 142) 148 144 13.5) 12.7 13.7 
ee ee eS ee 1, 4414/1, 367 [1,250 (1,091 (1,047 /1,149 [1,159 [1,191 [1,255 [1,288 /1,353 [1,483 /1,442 /1,056 
en and meat packing. ......./-...... 190.3; 188.9) 116.2; 97.1) 180.9) 187.0} 196.7) 203.7) 191.7) 183.0] 182.0) 182.9) 174.0 
EES SSS SR Ee 39.3) 40.5) 39.2; 36.9) 34.3) 32.0; 32.6) 32.9) 33.9) 34.8) 35.8) 37.8 ‘ 
Condensed and evaporated milk. ......|......- 22.4, 23.0; 21.6; 20.5) 19.3) 188 184) 18.6) 19.5) 20.5) 21.2) 22.7) 19.9 
7 2 er Sees 32.6) 31.6) 29.2) 27.1) 244) 2.6) 23.6; 24.9| 26.3) 27.8) 31.1) 32.8) 23.0 
cnn, Mheleidisenedoctinasecaticteataane 39. 38.6; 37.3) 37.5) 37.8) 382) 39.2) 39.4) 39.7) 39.8) 39.06) 39.3) 32.9) 
Pi ci cacncctntieocedailiatescéelee 20.1) 28.7! 27.91 26.6) 26.3) 27.41 20.3) 20.1) 28.51 289) 20.6) 20.9) 25.0) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


































































| ued 
[In thousands] 
” Annual 
Annu 1948 1947 average 
8Verage Industry group and industry eee Sik 
™ Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept Aug. | 1943 1939 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
4—Continued 
? Cereal preparations....................]-.-.-.- 13.8, 13.0 12.8; 12.2 12.1 12.4 12.1 12.1 12.8} 12.8) 14.0 14.2 11.4 8.4 
+H F- §. ES oe Saree 226.3; 224.6; 219.7) 217.5; 219.7] 217.2) 215.4) 220.8] 224.8] 224.5) 219.8] 218.0] 211.3) 1904 
0.4 2IME cosar refining, cane.................-.-|------. 21.3) 18.3) 17.7; 17.3) 19.6} 920.2} 18.4) 20.0) 20.8} 20.5) 20.8) 20.8) 16.7] 15.9 
- Sugar, beet. ...------------------------|------- 7.2 7.0 6.3 5.4 5.6 6.5} 10.6; 20.9) 26.2) 26.3) 11.9) 10.5) 10.1) 11.6 
nk F =< SenRRSSRESSRERRRRIRT bpededa 56.4) 57.3) 56.0) 61.0) 65.9) 70.3) 74.7/ 78.7| 79.5] 76.4) 68.3) 62.8) 50.5) 55.7 
. peverages, nonalcoholic... ...........--|------- 44.6) 41.0) 38.5) 36.1| 34.2) 32.1] 33.4] 33.3) 34.3] 35.8] 39.3) 39.7) 32.2) 23.8 
. 49 Malt Nauets.......-..---.2.+..-2---.----]------- 79.3 74.8 66. 3 69.8 67.6 66. 9 68.0 69.7 73.3 74.7 76.2 76.0 54.3 40.5 
al Canning and preserving....-.-..-------|------- 246.2) 167.9) 137.8] 126.7) 122.1) 123.4] 128.5] 148.9] 172.0] 240.1] 384.3} 349.7] 188.5] 150.3 
bacco manufactures ?...................- 86| 83 85 84 86 87 RR 87 a 90 89 86 85 91 93 
a. ST inapondbdkveccsceseciosesse- 33.6} 33.3} 33.1] 33.2) 33.2) 33.5) 33.6) 34.2) 34.0) 33.4) 32.6) 329] 33.9] 27.4 
1 y os 41.7; 43.6) 43.7) 45.2) 462) 46.2) 45.8) 45.6) 47.8) 47.0) 45.5) 44.5) 47.5) 655.8 
0 I" Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and 
; 3 SS Sith a, 7.6 7.7 7.6 uF 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.3 8. 2 8.2 8.0 8.0 9.3) 10.1 
4) 8 sper and allied products ?..............-- 391} 388 | 300 | 389 | 389 | 393 | 392 | 395 | 308 | 304 | 302 | 388 | 387 | 324 | 265 
4) TT SE 206.0) 204.2] 204.7) 203.7] 203.8) 203.0) 203.0] 202.8) 200.7) 200.2} 200.0) 199.8) 160.3) 137.8 
| Paper goods, other.................--.-|...---- 60.5) 61.7) 61.5) 61.4 61.0) 61.9) 62.6] 63.8) 63.3) 63.0) 61.4 60.6) 80.2) 37.7 
a ELE ELLER IAAT 12.3} 12.5) 12.7) 12.7] 127) #125) 124) #124) 124) 122) 120) 11.8) 10.2 8.7 
, l ee Se 17.4 17.5 17.6 18.0 18. 2 18.0 18.1 18,2 17.9 17.9 17.7 18.0 13.1 11.1 
| + a Se 90.9) 92.8) 91.4 92.7 95.2) 96.5 7.7 99. 6 99.0 98.1 96. 0 95. 6 89. 6 69.3 
‘| 4G inting, publishing, and allied industries?_| 432) 430 | 433 | 432 | 432 | 435 | 438 | 439 | 445 | 444 | 441 | 437 | 434 | 331 | 328 
a i Newspapers and periodicals__..........|.....-.- 146.8; 146.9) 146.4) 145.0) 144.8) 144.1) 143.6) 145.6) 145.1) 144.6) 144.4) 143.0) 113.0) 118.7 
i bg Ss EE GIN BOD... ccc ncccceccccale<--s-- 183.0) 184.4) 184.2) 183.2) 185.4) 187.7) 189.7] 191.4] 190.6) 189.3) 185.9) 184.3) 138.7) 127.6 
a 8 it ese are 31.2} 31.1} 30.9) 31.3) 31.4) 31.8) 32.0) 32.9) 33.0) 32.6) 32.4) 32.6) 25.9) 26.3 
a 4 EE a ee 33.4 35. 1 5.1 35.9} 37.2) 37.4 7.6, 38.3) 38.7 38.5) 38.2 38.3 29.4 25.8 
3) (Bi pemicals and allied products...........-.- 586] 564 | 572 | 672 | 580 | 587 | 588 | 588 | 502 | 580 | 586 | 576 | 563 | 734 | 288 
; Paints, varnishes, and colors_..........]-...--- 51.1} 51.2] 650.7) 50.1) 50.7) 51.5) 50.7) 50.6] 60.2) 49.9) 49.6) 49.0) 38.2) 283 
; Drugs, medicines, and insecticides---.._|_...--- 62.9 63.5 63. 6 64. 2 65. 2 65. 6 65.7 65.9 66.4 67.1 67.1 66. 2 56. 0 27.5 
‘ A Perfumes and cosmetics................]...---- 10.9} 10.9) 11.0) 11.2) 11.6) 121) 120) 12.9) 18.9) 13.5) 126) 121) 141) 10.4 
1 TST Tee 22.3} 22.0) 21.7) 21.8} 24.9) 25.4) 25.5) 25.5! 25.8] 253) 24.7| 23.9] 17.9] 153 
Rayon and allied products__...........|...--.-- 64.2) 64.2; 63.4) 63.5) 63.7) 63.7) 63.2) 63.5) 63.1) 62.9) 62.1 61.1 54.0) 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _- --_|-_----- 192.8} 198.2} 195.6] 198.0] 196.3) 196.5) 197.7} 198.1) 196.4) 195.0) 195.1) 196.3) 144.5) 69.9 
Explosives and safety fuses_............|...---- 23.7) 23.1 22.2; 22.1 22.4; 22.1 22.0} 21.9) 21.7) 21.4 21.2) 21.1) 112.0 7.3 
Li Compressed and liquefied gases_____...|-..---- 10.0; 10.1 10.0} 10.0 9.9 9.8 9.9 9.9 9.7 9.7 9.9; 10.1 7.8 4.0 
ae Ammunition, small-arms. .--...........|-....-- 7.7 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.2 7.0) 4.4) 154.1 4.3 
do EE te SS Sees 2.2 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.6 2. 5 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.5 2.1 28. 2 1.2 
~ ft SE EE ee 12.5} 12.6) 13.6) 15.2) 17.6) 19.5) 21.7) 24.41 24.5) 24.0) 18.3) 13.1) 2.4) 15.3 
| im TT 23.2} 24.8) 20.4) 33.4) 34.7) 32.3) 30.4) 28.0) 26.7) 26.8) 26.7) 25.1) 27.5) 18.8 
| a oducts of petroleum and coal ?_________-. 170} 170 170 167 164 165 163 164 165 165 165 166 166 125 106 
| SP Ses 117.0} 116.6) 114.7] 113.6) 113.5) 112.1] 112.4) 112.5] 112.3) 112.4) 113.4) 114.5) 83.1] 73.2 
~ ee Coke and byproducts---..............--.|------- 31.9) 31.7) 31.1) 29.7) 30.7) 30.3) 30.5) 30.0) 30.0) 29.6) 20.3) 20.2) 25.5) 21.7 
S| 14M Paving materials.....--------727 77277 72]-22 22 27, 27] 24 23] 18} 18] 20) 27) 34) 3.4) 3.4) 33) 21) 25 
| « "SPS SSa Sree 17.4, 17.7] 17.3) 17.4) 17.4) 17.6) 18.0) 18.3) 18.5) 18.4) 18.4) 18.2) 13.1 8.1 
. i 195; 190 195 195 198 204 208 | 210 212 210 208 203 203 194 121 
| os Rubber tires and inner tubes. -.........|.....-- 90.9) 91.9) 91.4) 92.6) 96.4) 98.9) 100.6) 101.9] 102.4) 102.0) 100.5) 104.7) 90.1) 54.2 
yy Rubber boots and shoes__..............]--.---- 20.7} 21.8) 21.7) 22.1) 22.6) 22.8) 22.5) 22.5) 22.0) 21.7) 21.0) 18.9) 23.8) 14.8 
‘ CS EEE eee 78.9} 81.7) 81.7] 84.0) 85.7) 86.5) 86.8) 87.7) 86.1) 84.0) 81.9) 79.6) 79.9) 651.9 
i iscellaneous industries__.................- 441) 425 429 432 436 447 445 443 459 466 459 447 435 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
ong tific), and fire-control equipment. -___.|______- 27.8 27.5 27.5 27.6 27.7 27.7 27.7; 28.1 27.8 28.0 27.7 27.5 86.7 11.3 
| om Photographic apparatus._..............|....--- 38.8} 38.1} 37.8] 38.4) 38.8) 39.0) 38.9) 39.2) 38.8) 38.7) 38.2) 38.3) 35.5) 17.7 
. Ss Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
. o — 2 a as 23.8 25.5 26. 7 27.0 27.2 27.4; 27 8) 28. 0 27.6 27.5 27.5 27.6 33.3 11.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts_.............|......- 12.7) 13.5) 13.7) 13.3) 14.8) 15.7) 16.8) 17.6] 17.8) 17.4) 16.5) 14.6) 12.2 7.8 
Games, toys, and dolls.................|......- 41.7) 40.9) 40.2) 40.3) 38.5) 36.3) 33.5) 38.5) 43.4) 42.3) 40.9) 38.6) 19.1 19.1 
ES PT 12.5, 129) 128) 13.1) 13.8) 13.4) 13.3) 13.4, 12.7) 12.2) 11.6) 114) 13.1 11.2 
ndnancestccecsccsociesecuss 2.8} 27, 27 27) #26 25 26 27) 27) 28 28) 28) 93) 1.0 















' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
oth full- and part-time production and related workers who worked or 
bceived pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
ajor industry groups have n adjusted to levels indicated by Federal 
ecurity Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 
mich-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data shown for 
be two most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Re- 
sed data in any column other than the first three are identified by an 


+ Estimates for the individual industries comprising the major industry 
roups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency 
through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mar 

’ ee Eeeviting consistent series. Comparable data from January 
909 are av: le upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such 





requests should specify the series desired. 
Data for the individual industries comprising the major industry groups 
listed below supersede data shown in publications dated prior to: 


Mimeographed Monthly Labor 


Major industry group release Review 
Tobaceo manufactures . : July 1948 Aug. 1948 
Lumber and timber basic products. Sept. 1948 Oct. 1948 
Leather and leather products. Sept. 1948 Oct. 1948 
Paper and allied products Sept. 1948 Oct. 1948 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries Sept. 1948 Oct. 1948 
Products of petroleum and coal_...____...--- Sept. 1948 Oct. 1948 
Rubber products-. aoceensae Sept. 1948 Oct. 1948 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries: TABLE 























































































































(1939 average = 100] 
A 
1948 1947 Dy 
Industry group and industry ay Ir 
i, 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | ) 
All epee amasocsons euevccensesnebenetueel 161.5 | 158.4 | 158.1 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 160.3 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 161.9 | 160.8 | 160.4 | 160.2 157.8 | 
IG ctiicccrshcbenccsvedinnte at et 185.5 | 184.6 | 184.4 | 183.9 | 185.1 | 188.1 | 185.8 | 188.2 | 188.8 | 186.8 | 185.0 | 183.6 | isis | y 
Nondurable “= SRE 142.6 | 137.7 | 187.4 | 183.1 | 133.3 | 138.4 | 138.7 | 138.7 | 140.7 | 140.4 | 141.1 | 141.8 | 139; | , 
IS —Oe—™>T en OOS OS |} => ———— 
Durable goods 
iron and steel and their products._._................ 164.5 | 161.4 | 162.4 | 161.4 | 161.7 | 164.8 | 164.2 | 164.9 | 164.7 | 163.3 | 162.3 | 161.7 | 161.9 | ! 
Plast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|......_| 135.5 | 134.6 | 133.3 | 131.8 | 132.9 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 130.4 | 130.2 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.9) 
Oray-iron and semisteel castings............... aes 168.3 | 174.8 | 172.2 | 177.9 | 183.0 | 184.0 | 183.9 | 183.0 | 181.8 | 181.7 | 180.6 | 1896) ;, 
Malleable-tron castings. ............-.. adidatiae _....--| 188.0 | 197.0 | 194.2 | 193.6 | 197.0 | 196.7 | 197.2 | 195.5 | 191.1 | 187.7 | 185.1 | 184 4) a 
it a a a 2 att ape __| 212.6 | 217.1 | 213.6 | 214.1 | 216.3 | 214.2 | 211.3 | 208.9 | 207.3 | 206.7 | 206.7 | 204.5 | 
Cast-iron pipe and TTA Piet gai 162.6 | 164.5 | 1€1.6 | 157.0 | 160.8 | 150.1 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 160.6 | 159.5 | 157.8 | In%4) } 
Tin cans and other tinware...................-]...... 149.2 | 140.8 | 134.9 | 132.4 | 140.0 | 143.8 | 149.1 | 150.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 152.3 | 149.8) y 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. .............|_... _-.| 127.5 | 130.7 | 134,0 | 137.1 | 139.4 | 140.5 | 142.7 | 143.7 | 141.8 | 141.0 | 188.8 | 140.9) | 
,, a Ua 1 PS Pee 137.6 | 132.4 | 135.2 | 137.9 | 142.9 | 139.9 | 143.0 | 139.4 | 133.2 | 133.6 | 135.3 | 120.5 | , 
Cutlery and TTT as _..--| 141.2 | 143.6 | 149.9 | 153.8 | 155.9 | 159.4 | 160.3 | 162.2 | 161.0 | 158.9 | 154.7 | 151.9 | r 
Tools, (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
RE a _..| 160.8 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 168.8 | 169.2 | 189.5 | 166.1 | 163.0 | 160.9 | 157.3) 
CE EES a SS ey Se 138.3 | 139.7 | 145.5 | 148.6 | 152.8 | 151.7 | 149.4 | 147.5 | 143.4 | 141.1 | 138.4 | 135.6) 1 
4a. 4. Rae eee enna} 147.8 | 158.7 | 149.8 | 150.3 | 153.2 | 152.6 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 150.9 | 147.4 | 146.2 | 146.7) & 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equipment, 
not elsewhere classified......................|..... 160.2 | 160.2 | 161.7 | 158.2 | 169.1 | 175.9 | 180.0 | 184.9 | 186.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 175.8) 1» 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 7 
~——"l “ER Reet * age aes eee ane} 176.4 | 187.4 | 188.2 | 185.2 | 194.2 | 195.7 | 104.0 | 193.7 | 191.3 | 191.2 | 1899.7 | 189.8) 1m 
Ftamped and enameled ware and galvanizing..|.___..| 186.1 | 187.6 | 187.4 | 180.6 | 192.8 | 104.6 | 195.2 | 198.0 | 196.8 | 194.9 | 193.9 | 189.) | 1@ 
+ structural] and ornamental meta)- 
SE SS «SES SE a 167.1 | 167.9 | 169.0 | 170.7 | 170.9 | 169.4 | 170.3 | 171.0 | 170.2 | 168.4 | 169.7 | 149.6 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim..|.______. 134.2 | 133.7 | 131.4 | 1230.6 | 135.4 | 131.2 | 130.3 | 141.0 | 138.3 | 135.8 | 132.8 | 130.6) | 
Rolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.............._- Cea 184.5 | 187.3 | 187.8 | 189.8 | 190.0 | 188.2 | 188.4 | 187.4 | 186.5 | 182.3 | 185.6 | 186.6) o 
Forgings, iron and steel.......................- eh +P 214.5 | 213.3 | 214.2 | 223.9 | 228.8 | 220.5 | 231.0 | 228.3 | 225.0 | 223.8 | 221.6 | 221.0) a» 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted_.....|.._._.. 222.1 | 225.1 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 215.5 | 214.6 | 222.5 | 219.7 | 212.5 | 206.6 | 200.0 | 198.6) 
Screw @nachine products and wood screws. ....|.._.... 195.3 | 199.1 | 202.1 | 204.4 | 203.9 | 203.2 | 200.1 | 198.7 | 196.8 | 196.4 | 195.9 | 196.3) % ing an 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. ................]....... 122.4 | 121.7 | 117.7 | 119.5 | 121.9 | 125.5 | 130.3 | 126.4 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 127.3 | 128.4) i Hosiery. 
PU ctneccdedinnctadibenddinkadinnnediibags _..| 403.0 | 402.6 | 397.9 | 395.1 | 300.0 | 383.9 | 375.4 | 369.8 | 361.6 | 357.4 | 347.6 | 343.3 | I14 ae 
Wives Rn stncocscbenccddancacttstes 207.7 | 206.4 | 210.8 | 211.6 | 217.4 | 222.9 | 225.4 | 227.0 | 230.2 | 229.7 | 226.9 | 223.0 | 219.6) Knitted 
I CETL, . . cictpencemsieeadsoseredibach __.| 192.4 | 195.3 | 195.7 | 199.8 | 203.5 | 206.1 | 207.2 | 200.2 | 208.2 | 206.5 | 204.6 | 201.6) m Dyeing 
Radios and phonographs. .. ...................|.-.-..- 195.0 | 202.0 | 204.6 | 2122 | 221.9 | 225.5 | 228.0 | 238.2 | 241.7 | 237.0 | 226.3 | 220.0!) » and w 
Communication equipment.................... oe 267.7 | 277.8 | 277.3 | 280.3 | 207.4 | 200.3 | 302.4 | 302.7 | 300.3 | 204.6 | 288.3 | 287.3| x ow ag = 
ats, 
Machinery, except electrical_...................... 225.8 | 226.9 | 230.4 | 228.5 | 227.4 | 233.1 | 234.0 | 233.0 | 233.8 | 230.5 | 220.7 | 228.8 | 228.8) mu Jute goc 
Machinery and machine-shop products........ _....--| 234.8 | 237.5 | 235.8 | 238.8 | 240.9 | 242.2 | 240.9 | 240.3 | 239.5 | 240.2 | 240.2 | 238.4) mm C 
ONS ERS ae 280.6 | 279.5 | 286.7 | 289.1 | 203.3 | 291.6 | 292.9 | 292.4 | 283.9 | 285.8 | 286.6 | 287.0) 4 
on diac aiaoentitiidmindiiinmin aidndimaditiad 191.8 | 193.0 | 180.1 | 143.4 | 198.8 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 192.8 | 187.5 | 185.3 | 182.5 | 178.0) icmp 
(ae machinery, excluding tractors.....|....__. 262.2 | 267.4 | 263.7 | 267.0 | 266.1 | 261.6 | 253.5 | 248.8 | 238.4 | 236.6 | 236.9 | 232.8) in 
NE GREE RE FE MABE Xi Ml 127.7 | 128.4 | 129.7 | 130.4 | 134.5 | 137.6 | 137.6 | 140.2 | 139.5 | 142.4 | 142.9 | 143.2) 
Machine-tool accessories....................... es 200.4 | 214.5 | 214.4 | 214.8 | 216.6 | 218.0 | 218.6 | 218.1 | 216.2 | 215.3 | 216.8 | 218.5) 
I TINE TE TS: __...--}| 188.6 | 191.6 | 189.8 | 189.2 | 187.6 | 186.2 | 185.8 | 185.3 | 181.9 | 179.3 | 170.5 | 166.1) ™@ 
Pumps and pumping equipment.............-- _......| 266.5 | 272.3 | 278.7 | 280.9 | 286.8 | 293.5 | 2903.9 | 292.7 | 290.3 | 200.5 | 297.3 | 294.7) mm Women 
TP d.acncabbbotosdsincnadidbauanbeandinnahoe 140.8 | 145.9 | 147.0 | 148.7 | 153.5 | 154.9 | 158.8 | 150.5 | 155.5 | 152.7 | 149.4 145.8) 7% Corsets 
Cash registers; adding and calculating ma- A Milline 
NE RET: cI “ii SE pS _-.a---| 220.5 | 282.9 | 231.8 | 235.2 | 234.2 | 233.4 | 230.2 | 220.4 | 224.1 | 218.5 | 213.9 | 208.3) I7 Handk 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- Curtair 
RES ea eae se 209.5 | 220.0 | 214.6 | 217.0 | 218.4 | 221.1 | 216.8 | 218.1 | 211.2 | 205.1 | 200.1 | 202.2) I” 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial...../.._._. 179.4 | 178.6 | 177.2 | 175.9 | 174.8 | 172.5 | 171.0 | 170.1 | 165.7 | 160.2 | 154.6 | 153.7 | 1% 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment... ceed 239.4 | 241.3 | 234.6 | 226.7 | 230.4 | 232.2 | 234.9 | 231.8 | 227.7 | 226.6 | 225.0 | 223.7) | 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... 261.4 | 270.6 | 273.7 | 276.0 | 290.9 | 292.7 | 202.6 | 207.3 | 291.6 | 284.6 | 269.2 | 260.7 | 255.0 | 1m 
Re inicnitnimedmaddaadtniidinadvetadatiimad _..| 407.4 | 406.5 | 407.7 | 410.5 | 411.3 | 409.1 | 406.7 | 406.2 | 402.0 | 400.5 | 388.1 | 377.2) & 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad..............]....... 222.3 | 224.4 | 219.6 | 219.7 | 221.8 | 220.2 | 228.0 | 231.8 | 231.4 | 225.2 | 225.7 | 222.8) mM 
Aircraft and parts, excluding a engines. .j|._...... 328.5 | 321.5 | 315.3 | 3246.0 | 342.9 | 341.1 | 339.5 | 335.8 | 336.2 | 337.4 | 327.0 | 329.3 | 2m 
Aircraft engines pespecatséecucliacness 287.4 | 200.8 | 282.4 | 278.4 | 276.9 | 280.1 | 284.0 | 291.0 | 291.0 | 204.8 | 209.2 | 299.9 | 2 
Shipbuilding and ‘boatbuilding...............-|...-.-. 149.8 | 157.2 | 167.6 | 176.8 | 181.6 | 184.4 | 191.9 | 181.5 | 160.9 | 144.7 | 134.3 | 125.8 | 178 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............|.... _..| 154.7 | 177.5 | 185.2 | 206.0 | 211.7 | 209.4 | 207.6 | 210.1 | 207.0 | 201.8 | 200.0 | 195.3 | 14 
PT a ee eee 180.4 | 195.0 | 183.2 | 190.5 | 191.9 | 195.0 | 178.9 | 202.6 | 195.2 | 190.4 | 190.0 | 190.5 | 184.1) I7 Cond | 
Nonferrous metals and their products.............. 172.4 | 169.1 | 173.8 | 173.7 | 176.9 | 180.0 | 178.5 | 178.4 | 180.3 | 178.8 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 172.8) 1% Ice cret 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous Flour. 
CT EER NS FOCI ae: 151.5 | 151.6 | 149.8 | 148.4 | 147.8 | 145.4 | 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 | 143.9 | 144.0 | 144.4 ™& ee 
Alloying: and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum....................]......- 133.5 | 135.3 | 135.6 | 138.3 | 140.6 | 136.9 | 138.2 | 137.5 | 136.3 | 136.6 | 136.9 | 137.6) 1% Baking 
CE i cclthcctnnsennantntiancianeldiciioas 127.6 | 130.3 | 130.2 | 140.7 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 140.8 | 140.8 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 137.0 | 134.2 | 1M Sugar | 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- Sugar, 
ings - SA — TE ee TN: 178. 1 | 181.8 | 182.6 | 187.6 | 191.0 | 190.4 | 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6 | 190.2 | 182.9 | 177.0 | Confec 
Silverware and plated ware.....-..--.-..-.-...]--2...- 217.9 | 225.2 | 224.2 | 226.8 | 226.5 | 223.1 | 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 215.3 | 210.2 | 205.7 | 1% ray 
FAN AE ILI TAT 147.4 | 150.6 | 148.4 | 152.7 | 161.7 | 165.4 | 164.1 | 166.6 | 167.3 | 170.2 | 171.7 | 172.3 | | a alt | 
Aluminum manufactures.................----.|...---- 165.8 | 179.3 | 181.5 | 187.7 | 192.1 | 192.0 | 192.2 | 190.1 | 185.4 | 183.0 | 179.9 | 174.0 | = anni 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified ...../....... 189.3 | 186.2 | 187.8 | 192.0 | 196.4 | 196.9 | 199.0 | 209.9 | 209.1 | 207.1 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 
Lumber and timber basic products *..............-. 200.8 | 196.9 | 190.0 | 183.6 | 179.4 | 178.3 | 175.0 | 175.6 | 178.4 | 178.5 | 178.6 | 177.3 | 177.3 | IF 
Sawmills and SL, naptoecunequenccesisentsina 216.8 | 208.2 | 200.1 | 194.8 | 193.5 | 189.4 | 190.6 | 194.7 | 195.4 | 196.5 | 195.5 | 195.9 1% 
Planing and pl EEA SE et 186.6 | 184.2 | 182.0 | 180.4 | 179.9 | 178.4 | 178.0 ' 176.2) 174.1 | 170.0 | 166.9! 165.4. 1% 





See footnotes 1 and 2. table A-5. 
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TaBLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 

































[1939 average= 100] 
‘ An- 
: mane 1047 = 
Industry group and industry age 
ug. June | May | Apr. Feb. | Jan. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 
7.8 lt Durable goods—C ontinued 
5] 
9.1) - sniture and finished lumber products__.......--- 139.8 | 139.7 | 143.4 149.2 | 149.1 147.1 | 144.8 | 141.9 | 140.1] 111.7 
——| Mattresses and bedsprings.............-...---- 152.3 | 152.0 | 159.4 176.7 | 177.1 174.9 | 170.3 | 162.3 | 153.5] 105.9 
Furniture... .....--------------20-02----2-2--- 130.3 | 131.1 | 134.7 140.2 | 139.8 136.9 | 134.1 | 131.0 | 1204] 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................ 117.3 | 114.8 | 119.0 124.3 | 125.3 124.6 | 127.1 | 126.3 | 125.6] 125.0 
Lol) Caskets and =— morticians’ goods. -........- 130.5 | 133.5 | 136.4 139.6 | 141.4 141.5 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 139.2] 102.4 
9} EE itnnksrncccccscscesseoobess 124.8 | 122.6 | 120.4 124.8 | 131.1 138.8 | 142.4 | 145.1 | 150.4 98. 7 
26); Wood, turned a GREGG. cocccccccccccecceces 134.5 | 130.5 | 133.4 133.7 | 131.1 132.1 | 128.5 | 127.9 | 128.2] 107.4 
$4); 
1.5 | solllione, clay, and glass products. inddcnsebthibhapabeils 156.0 | 154.7 | 153.7 150.9 | 151.6 154.0 | 152.8 | 182.3 | 151.2] 122.5 
54 | i Glass and glassware... .......................- 163.2 | 164.7 | 165.2 161.3 | 164.3 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 | 165.7] 139.9 
8 | el Glass products made from purchased glass. .... 123.2 | 122.2 | 123.4 123.8 | 125.0 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.1 | 120.2] 113.1 
21 | nt nnedhictibentoctascescsetcoesons 154.5 | 182.2 | 150.5 150.3 | 149.1 151.0 | 151.1 | 152.1 | 151.1] 111.5 
5] j Brick, tile, and terra cotta..................... 138.0 | 133.8 | 131.1 126.9 | 131.4 130.6 | 130.2 | 129.8 | 129.4 00. 5 
2] Pottery and related products. .-.............--- 170.2 | 168.9 | 167.2 166.9 | 166.0 169.0 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 165.9] 132.9 
OYPHUM....-------2-----------------0-----200- 134.0 | 132.5 | 132.8 133.8 | 132.7 132.4 | 128.7 | 124.2 | 123.5] 91.2 
3) m Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
6) ip onl wool UTTAR ee eS Ie eee ee 154.9 | 155.4 | 155.2 154.1 | 155.7 156.4 | 151.2 | 149.4 | 145.3 137.2 
.7| gle Lime....----------------.--------------------- 98.3 | 100.8 | 101.6 98.0 97.8 99.9] 95.8 97.0 97.0 98. 7 
Laie, granite, slate, and other products- - --. 99.2] 97.8] 96.6 96.5 | 97.5 100.1 | 99.2] 99.9) 90.4 67.4 
8) im EE ES eee ee 230.4 | 226.0 | 226.3 221.0 | 178.0 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 | 208.8 302, 2 
Sb ctacdvensbdncnccccentcccsces 136.0 | 137.1 | 137.5 137.4 | 137.8 134.1 | 134.4 | 132.0 | 129.9 138, 2 
Bly 
1| - Nondurable goods 
f .@extile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures - 108.7 | 113.2 | 113.0 | 113.7 114.2 } 113 0 | 112.7 | 111.1 | 109.2 | 106.9 | 105.1 108, 2 
6] 16 Cotton manufactures, except smallwares-.--.-..-- 121.6 | 126.1 | 125.4 | 125.8 125.6 | 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.6 | 121.5 | 119.3 | 118.1 125.8 
6| # Cotton smallwares_.........-.....--.-.-------- 95.1 | 99.4 | 102.3 | 103.6 105.8 | 103.8 | 101.8]; 98.6 97.2) 95.2| 93.3] 126.6 
0| »fmm Silk and rayon goods---.-.............-...-.---- 85.4] 89.0) 883) 88.2 87.6 | 84.9] 85.5) 84.4) 83.5] 81.6) 80.2 82. 2 
6| qf Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
3) m —_ ED cnccesccccocacsccncqscococss 106.0 | 110.3 | 109.9 | 111.0 | 113.1 | 113.9 | 112.5 | 112.4 | 110.5 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 103.3 | 110.4 
4! iy Nn eadmsesesasocl 74.8] 80.5] 81.3] 828] 841] 83.5] 828] 823] 81.1] 79.4] 77.51 76.3 74.9 
3 | 13g Knitted ITs cnc ce nance een cen cceceeeeeoees 96.5 | 96.8] 99.4] 101.9 | 101.4 | 101.8] 100.4] 99.9) 99.4) 97.1) 95.2! 942) 100.4 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_--...-...- 94.6 | 103.6 | 105.8 | 104.4 | 106.4 | 106.0 | 102.9] 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.5 | 99.5 | 94.0] 117.2 
6} oe ee SS re 114.4 | 118.1 | 119.3 | 122.7 | 123.5 | 122.2 | 120.6 | 120.0 | 117.5 | 115.3 | 111.9 | 110.5; 110.4 
B| Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
>| » dnd dpennccadnasccacéubussecbess 119.6 | 122.5 | 123.9 | 125.0 | 125.2 | 125.8 | 124.4] 123.8 | 121.6 | 120.5 | 117.6 | 114.9] 113.6 
3) Carpets and rugs, wool......................-- 137.4 | 137.6 | 136.4 | 135.4 | 135.5 | 134.0 | 132.2] 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 | 119.7 90. 8 
SS ee ee 80.0 | 87.0] 842] 82.7| 89.3] 89.0] 89.1] 89.7] 885] 88.4] 85.8] 86.3 71.3 
3) Mm Jute goods, except felts.........--------------- 112.3 | 114.2 | 112.0 | 112.8 | 109.3 | 110.3 | 105.1] 80.6] 79.4] 79.5] 76.6] 78.1] 110.6 
| Cordage and irdpstihdeheictisnibucnnéocnsd 123.7 | 127.0 | 128.7 | 130.9 | 134.1 | 134.7 | 131.6 | 128.8 | 125.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 | 116.5] 143.4 
i.) 
) | i¢fgmpparel and other finished textile products... ... 135.6 | 138.6 | 137.1 | 139.8 | 147.5 | 147.7 | 145.3 | 144.8 | 141.5 | 142.7 | 138.9 | 135.6] 121.4 
| 1m Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. ---_. 129.1 | 136.9 | 134.9 | 135.0 -O | 135.5 | 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4 | 128.3) 115.8 
| mi Shirts, collars, and nightwear.................. 102.5 | 108.2 | 109.4 | 110.9 110.8 | 110.4 | 111.4 | 100.7 | 107.2 | 104.4] 101.6) 90.9 
4h Underwear and neckwear, men’s----.-........-- 98.5 | 107.4 | 108.3 | 110.1 110.3 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1 {| 97.9 06.3 
1%, EL 130.9 | 131.4 | 129.2 | 126.4 119.0 | 112.0 | 109.8 | 109.4 | 112.1 | 112.4] 110.7 | 131.3 
| 3m Women’s Io y not elsewhere classified_._ -_-. 152.7 | 152.1 | 149.4 | 153.7 169.5 | 166.4 | 164.4 | 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 120.6 
i a Corsets and allied garments.................... 90.8 | 96.5] 98.8 | 102.4 107.0 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 103.3 | 100.2] 96.5 | 93.4 88. 1 
CC SS ES 87.8 | 79.4] 80.4] 92.3 109.2 | 103.4] 920] 847] 98.9] 93.4] 92.6 91.5 
7 i a 96.6 | 99.2 99.8 97.9 95.7 | 101.1 | 102.2 | 100.9 98. 3 90.6 113.1 
Curtains, dra , and bedspreads........._- 141.2 | 148.9 | 148.8 | 156.0 190.5 | 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.9 141.9 
Im Housefurnis , other than curtains, etc. _-_- 252.6 | 249.9 | 248.2 | 250.8 261.5 | 268.6 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 214.9 
- th epstncccadssanitinadsseséqances 223.6 | 216.4 | 212.8 | 212.4 220.2 | 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 216.5 | 155.7 
15 
| ther and leather products ?_.................... 108.3 | 107.4 | 103.3 | 107.1 115.8 | 114.9 | 115.3 | 114.1 | 113.2 | 112.2] 111.1 98.1 
| 1 csmesbodoccen 94.3 95. 7 94.9 95.1 100.4 | 100.3 | 100.4 | 100.3 | 100.2 09. 6 98. 1 92.9 
£8 Boot and -~ cut stock and findings........_- 88.6 | 88.9] 86.9] 88.7 97.8 | 98.8 9. 99.0] 98.1] 96.9] 96.3 06. 0 
| 2 a eeuiness 104.0 | 102.5 | 97.7 | 102.2 111.7 | 111.0 } | 108.7 | 107.8 | 107.2 | 106.4 89. 0 
ant Leather gloves and mitiens Nitdicnndbtdlbientdinnde 127.8 | 128.8 | 123.9 | 121.9 124.9 | 121.9 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 153. 7 
| — Trunks and suitcases.........................- 159.6 | 159.3 | 158.6 | 160.1 168.6 | 159.3 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 161.2 
160.0 | 147.4 | 127.7 | 122.6 135.6 | 139.3 150.7 | 158.3 | 173.6 | 168.8 123. 5 
| 140.9 | 139.9 86.0] 71.9 138.5 | 145.7 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7 | 135.5 | 128.9 
195.4 | 201.2 | 194.5 | 183.3 158.8 | 162.0 168.2 | 172.9 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 165.2 
205.9 | 211.2 | 198.3 | 188.3 172.5 | 169.3 179.7 | 188.9 | 194.5 | 208.8 | 182.6 
184.9 | 179.1 | 166.0 | 153.9 133.8 | 133.7 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8 | 185.9 130.7 
143.4 | 139.1 | 134.2 | 135.0 137.5 | 141.3 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 141.6 118. 5 
168.6 | 166.4 | 161.5 | 153.9 158.7 | 169.4 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2 | 173.1 | 145.0 
164.5 | 155.2 | 152.6 | 146.4 147.8 | 145.0 153.7 | 153.6 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 136.0 
118.9 | 118.0 | 115.4 | 114.3 114.1 | 113.1 118.1 | 117.9 | 115.5 | 114.5] 111.0 
134.4 | 115.3 | 111.7 | 109.2 127.2 | 116.2 131.1 | 129.0 | 131.3 | 131.2] 105.1 
62.0 60. 2 54.6 | 46.9 56.3 91.5 225.5 | 226.4 | 102.9 | 90.2 86. 8 
101.2 | 102.9 | 100.5 | 109.5 126.2 | 134.1 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6 | 112.8 106. 7 
187.0 | 172,2 | 161.7 | 151.3 134.9 | 140.1 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 | 166.4 | 135.1 
196.1 | 185.0 | 163.9 | 172.4 165.5 | 168.2 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 | 187.9 134.1 
163.8 | 111.7 | 917 84.3 $2.1 85.5 114.4 | 159.8 7 | 232.7 125, 4 
88.8 | 90.6 | 90.5 92.4 92.9 93.6 96. 5 95.1 92.3 91.6 97.2 
12 122.4 | 121.2 | 120.7 | 121.1 122.1 | 122.6 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 123.8 
[ND ate tntinbecoccassccesescececenecsceceee- 74.7| 78.1) 783] 81.0 82.8} 82.1 85.5 | 84.2| 81.5] 79.8 85. 0 
128 To (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....’.......| 75.6 ' 761! 75.9] 77.0 78.3 ' 78.9 81.3! 81.8! 79.8 | 79.3 92. 
' See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continyes MP,pLE - 


















































[1939 average = 100] 
Ap. 
1948 1947 Dual 
Industry group and industry a I 
| 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 19g 
ee | 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Paper and allied products ?_................... ~---| 147.4 | 146.1 | 146.9 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 147.8 | 148.7 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 147.8 | 146.2 | 145.7 | 1» 5 and ste 
Paper and pulp..........-......-.------------].-.-..-| 149.5 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 147.8 | 147.9 | 147.3 | 147.4 | 147.2 | 145.7 | 145.3 | 145.2] 145.6 lif Tools (e 
GE Gi lcncccccncetndoscdntbtoodndicedeese 160.2 | 163.6 | 163.0 | 162.6 | 164.2 | 164.1 | 165.9 | 169.1 | 167.9 | 166.9 | 162.9 | 160.8 12} and sa 
i Diccendubwaaeoed uiineoduaine Se ae 140.9 | 144.0 | 145.8 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 143.9 | 142.0 | 142.6 | 142.5 | 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.9 Ne Hardwa 
 ( PRES eee ss esoties oe es 156.3 | 157.8 | 158.5 | 162.3 | 164.1 | 162.0 | 163.2 | 163.9 | 161.3 | 160.7 | 159.2 | 161.6) 1 Plum be: 
lf ESE RSRSRRE PPE HE ox ----+-| 131.0 | 133.9 | 131.8 | 133.7 | 137.3 | 139.1 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 142.7 | 141.5 | 138.5 | 137.9) 1» Btoves, 
note 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ?____. ---| 131.8 | 131.1 | 132.3 | 132.0 | 131.8 | 132.8 | 133.5 | 134.0 | 135.7 | 135.4 | 134.6 | 133.2 | 132.3) wy Steam 2 
Newspapers and a. waceennecncane-eee+|-------| 123.7 | 123.8 | 123.3 | 122.2 | 122.0 | 121.4 | 121.0 | 122.7 | 122.2 | 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5) %& steam 
Printing; book and job. ewww wnenacncanaeee|-------| 143.4 | 144.5 | 144.3 | 143.5 | 145.3 | 147.1 | 148.6 | 150.0 | 149.3 | 148.3 | 145.7 | 144.4 108 3 Stam 
DTT i. acoagenabdontanessaneokenell -------| 118.9 | 118.3 | 117.6 | 119.0 | 119.5 | 121.2 | 121.7 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 124.2 | 123.4 | 124.0) gg Fabrica 
Bookbinding. ..... ijttibbataanoncené speoednees ...----| 120.5 | 136.3 | 136.2 | 130.2 | 144.5 | 145.1 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 150.3 | 149.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 14) wer 
Meta! di 
Chemicals and allied products....................-.- 203.3 | 195.7 | 108.4 | 198.4 | 201.4 | 203.6 | 204.2 | 204.1 | 205.4 | 204.5 | 203.2 | 199.9 | 195.3 24 4 Bolts, 0 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.... wnenana-ae}---.---| 180.9 | 180.9 | 179.4 | 177.1 | 179.4 | 182.1 | 179.3 | 178.9 | 177.7 | 176.5 | 175.4 | 173.4] 125) Forging: 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... _ iheueggiionensis 228.6 | 230.6 | 231.1 | 233.3 | 236.9 | 238.3 | 238.5 | 230.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 240.5 | 70.4 Wrough 
Perfumes and cosmetics... pditenctbendobondad _....--| 104.6 | 104.7 | 105.2 | 107.6 | 111.2 | 116.2 | 115.4 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 116.5 138 § Screw-ln 
Se 9S aera Se ee: Ee." 146.4 | 144.3 | 142.2 | 142.9 | 163.1 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 17) Steel bai 
Rayon and allied products 0 ES -----|-------] 182.9 | 182.7 | 131.2 | 131.4 | 131.8 | 131.8 | 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 126.4) 1); Firearm 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. _..........}.....-. 275.8 | 283.5 | 279.8 | 283.2 | 280.8 | 281.0 | 282.8 | 283.3 | 280.9 | 278.9 | 279.0 | 280.8 | 
Fxplosives EE TE ES SAE 325.4 | 316.5 | 304.7 | 303.7 | 306.8 | 303.3 | 301.3 | 300.7 | 298.0 | 293.6 | 291.4 | 200.1 | 1: etrical m 
Compressed and liquefied gases....__- a ae 251.5 | 253.7 | 250.9 | 252.4 | 250.1 | 246.2 | 249.9 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 253.2 | Electric: 
Ammunition, small-arms....... abiieiie’ sbentiod ...----| 179.8 | 181.1 | 181.6 | 182.5 | 182.8 | 182.2 | 178.7 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 103.8 | 3: Radios : 
Fireworks ' EEE aes ee 189.8 | 211.8 | 219.7 | 210.1 | 203.9 | 221.8 | 213.4 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 177.5 Commu 
Cottonseed ofl. ....... dtp idincednebécedhtdtinesodee 81.8} 82.8] 89.1 99.5 | 115.0 | 127.7 | 142.1 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 157.2 119.8 | 85.9 
Ree prenvenédn bpdibdsodbibéleoceset 123.4 | 131.4 | 156.1 | 177.4 | 184.4] 171.5 | 161.3 | 148.7 | 141.6 | 142.1 | 142.0 133.4 wit 
achins 
Products of petroleum and coaj ?_................- 160.3 | 160.7 | 160.3 | 157.3 | 154.9 | 155.4 | 153.9 55.0 | 155.5 | 156.1 | 155.8 | 156.4 | 157.0 Engines 
Petroleum refining otthibebanrnns a 159.8 | 1590.2 | 156.7 | 155.2) 155.0 | 153.1] 153.5 | 153.7 | 153.4 | 153.5 | 154.9 | 156.3 Tractor: 
Coke aff byproducts......................-.--|....... 147.0 | 145.9 | 143.2 | 136.8 | 141.4 | 130.6 | 140.6 | 138.3 | 138.2 | 136.5 | 135.1 | 134.7] | Agricult 
Paving materials sedetahodséubdnesbsoce wcccece! 131.0 | 110.3 97.1 92.7 75.3 73. 2 83.2 | 109.4 | 138.1 | 137 4 140.0] 133.9)| & Machin 
Roofing materials. .............-. wanee-e-----]-------]| 215.5 | 218.2 | 213.2 | 214.6 | 215.3 | 217.5 | 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 | 226.8 | 224.9) 16 — 
extile 
Rubber products ? onaneee-e-------| 160.9 | 157.5 | 161.6 | 161.1 | 163.8 | 168.9 | 172.0 | 173.5 | 175.3 | 174.0 | 171.7 | 168.1 | 167.9) if) Pumps | 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. p etinawenonanie — ee 167.6 | 169.4 | 168.5 | 170.7 | 177.7 | 182.4 | 185.5 | 187.8 | 188.7 | 188.0 | 185.2 193.0 ] 
Rubber boots and shoes. . pencddcbtbbebnconetd | 139.4 | 146.9 | 146.4 | 149.0 | 152.4 | 153.8 | 151.5 | 151.4 | 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 
Rubber goods, other.................- icéebsoctvecucnt 152.1 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 161.9 | 165.3 | 166.9 | 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 153.5 
Miscellaneous industries... 180.1 | 173.6 | 175.4 | 176.6 | 178.4 | 182.6 181.9 | 180.9 | 187.5 | 190.4 | 187.5 | 182.8 | 177.7 
Instruments (professional ai and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment_..........- -.-----| 246.1 | 243.4 | 242.8 | 244.1 | 244.6 | 245.2 | 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 
pe ee ee ene 219.7 | 215.6 | 214.1 | 217.1 | 219.8 | 220.9 | 220.4 | 221.8 | 219.5 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.5 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic om.. pewaetl 199.9 | 214.6 | 224.1 | 226.9 | 229.1 | 230.0 | 233.6 | 235.4 | 232.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 
Pianos, organs, and parts . a ~~ eee: 163.1 172.9 | 175.2 | 170.5 | 189.7 | 201.5 | 215.2 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 | 187.2 
Games, seg, Ge Coe. wan seen enn ewenesaes-o-/e-.----| 218.1 | 233.8 | 210.3 | 210.7 | 201.2 | 180.9 | 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 
Buttons CEES MER OEE: PUKE 2 114.8 | 114.2 | 116.3 | 122.6 | 119.4 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 113.0 | 107.7 | 103.4 | 101.9 
Fire extinguishers. LS PPAR saa 270.3 | 269.3 | 260.9 | 266.8 | 258.6 | 249.3 | 253.5 | 268.0 | 269.6 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 


























1 See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 


TABLE A-—7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 






























































[1939 average= 100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 

Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug 

All manufacturing...........- a--------------.----| 374.6 | 360.1 | 359.0 | 346.7 | 347.1 | 358.4 | 354.1 | 358.7 | 365.7 | 353.4 | 350.1 | 345.3 | 331.5 

Durable goods... wn annwene--o-enee------| 418.7 | 403.1 | 401.3 | 390.8 | 393.4 | 402.0 | 393.1 | 403 411.0 | 395.0 | 389.9 | 282.2 | 366.8 

Nondura le goods... . w------ee----.--| 331.4 | 318.1 | 317.7 | 303.6 | 301.9 | 315.7 | 316.0 | 315.3 | 321.4 | 312.8 | 311.2 | 309.2 | 207.0 

—__— 
Durable goods 

Iron and steel and their products.. ...}| 361.1 | 336.9 | 340.5 | 334.4 | 329.6 | 340.8 | 337.6 | 341.9 | 345.8 | 335.1 | 331.6 | 327.7 | 316.8 

— furnaces, steel works, and rolling milis...|...___- 269.9 | 268.4 | 265.4 | 253.0 | 260.9 | 257.5 | 261.2 | 257.8 | 255.1 | 251.9 | 254.5 | 254.2 

-iron and semisteel castings SEios WAR Be. 377.8 | 400.1 | 374.3 | 304.6 | 421.7 | 414.9 | 416.4 | 420.7 | 399.3 | 406.7 | 403.0 | 384.1 

Nal alleable-iron castings. .............. dnitiebetalnn _....| 448.8 | 468.1 | 460.3 | 453.0 | 469.7 | 467.6 | 480.1 | 479.8 | 459.6 | 448.7 | 425.9 | 392.1 

i a a IT EE I peuiedanaiiniidenecil 440.5 | 469.5 | 454.2 | 453.2) 456.8 | 442.3 | 442.1 | 443.3 | 429.5 | 423.1 | 414.2 | 396.9 
NE TO 0 ES PRE. 411.6 | 422.0 | 401.4 | 370.0 | 397.5 | 392.5 | 304.4 | 404.0 | 381.4 | 382.3 | 366.6 | 352.5 | 

Tin cans and other tinware_.-._. EE ee 353.8 | 310.8 | 286.1 | 274.9 | 289.8 | 302.4 | 320.0 | 336.7 | 320.7 | 331.9 | 349.2 | 334.9 
Wire drawn from pareaeee ~ “eaRtuaiser .) aa 242.8 | 243.3 | 249.8 | 255.3 | 269.1 | 268.7 | 271.6 | 280.3 | 270.1 | 267.6 | 259.5 | 254.3 | 

Wirework._... inuspbdocuchcldiuaaaineest 315.1 | 206.7 | 208.2 | 302.0 | 316.4 | 309.0 | 320.5 | 321.9 | 297.4 | 289.0 | 200.1 | 271.6 

Cutlery and edge Sl aiitatchycocnianaimanitiivsaas 335.7 | 343.6 | 357.8 | 364.6 | 370.6 | 377.2 | 381.9 | 386.3 | 384.1 | 372.2 | 359.1 | 333.3 


! See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5 
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4pLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
[1939 average = 100} 


























































































Industry group and industry 
— 
g. 
Durable goods—Continued 
| 
71) » and steel and their products— Continued 
0 2 Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
8} imi SE os occ cecdesesesccccccccccesceeeseselescenes 358.7 | 370.8 | 366.6 | 372.4 | 378.4 | 379.0 | 381.0 | 381.0 | 363.0 | 352.6 | 347.9 | 320.6] 334.1 
0; ie Hardware. ------------------------------------].------ 303.8 | 318.6 | 325.8 | 342.2 | 355.1 | 353.5 | 352.5 | 345.9 | 328.7 | 321.2 | 308.4] 201.8] 245.8 
6! ip ee en ee 316.7 | 329.0 | 324.0 | 322.2 | 329.0 | 320.3 | 321.8 | 331.9 | 324.1 | 306.8 | 201.6 | 278.61] 161.7 
9] 1% Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, 
not elsewhere classified. ._..................-].....-. 359.1 | 359.9 | 352.5 | 345.4 | 368.6 | 387.2 | 305.8 | 422.7 | 404.5 | 417.6 | 309.3 | 355.9] 210.9 
3] iw Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
5] & tl ncecdecccusessecmaneotodioccecse 397.2 | 409.5 | 406.0 | 393.8 | 416.5 | 425.1 | 403.7 | 430.9 | 419.4 | 403.0 | 304.1] 365.8] 360.6 
4) us Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. _|__..__- 428.9 | 439.3 | 440.6 | 439.8 | 447.0 | 447.4 | 456.0 | 472.8 | 453.7 | 445.2 | 437.1] 415.0] 307.0 
0| Gd Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 
7) m4 work. ...--- EE, a Pee 329.0 | 345.2 | 345.7 | 340.6 | 343.4 | 335.4 | 339.7 | 360.1 | 350.5 | 347.7 | 339.4] 339.3 364. 3 
Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim __.}_.--.-- 292.9 | 309.1 | 288.6 | 283.9 | 292.2 | 276.9 | 206.7 | 313.2 | 208.1 | 200.0 | 280.3 | 266.4] 292.6 
3) 24 Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_...............]..-.--- 401.0 | 412.8 | 408.2 | 416.7 | 422.4 | 406.0 | 303.1 | 406.0 | 391.5 | 386.0 | 369.4 | 367.3] 382.0 
4) 128) Forgings, iron and steel........................|.--..-. 449.6 | 454.1 | 443.7 | 467.6 | 487.5 | 496.2 | 502.4 | 506.9 | 484.8 | 485.5 | 456.3 | 419.0] 507.9 
5} od Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted___.__|_...._. 473.0 | 467.3 | 443.1 | 437.7 | 455.3 | 433.2 | 457.2 | 472.7 | 443.1 | 427.3 | 306.6 | 388.7] 610.9 
5 | 135 § Screw-machine products and wood screws. . .__|.....-- 426.8 | 436.9 | 445.4 | 452.0 | 456.5 | 452.1 | 446.1 | 442.9 | 421.7 | 424.3 | 413.4 | 402.6] 560.4 
y} my Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. .-.._............|.------ 301.4 | 313.3 | 302.6 | 208.1 | 302.0 | 300.5 | 333.7 | 334.0 | 308.6 | 209.6 | 325.6] 317.6] 247.0 
{ | nto OS ee ae ---.| 952.7 | 945.9 | 915.6 | 906.0 | 911.3 | 872.2 | 846.7 | 835.0 | 796.1 | 780.3 | 766.9 | 734.8 | 2934.8 
; 
| Fo ee 454.8 | 436.5 | 439.6 | 431.6 | 444.3 | 450.1 | 465.1 | 471.0 | 481.2 | 471.9 | 464.6 | 450.5 | 428.1 | 488.0 
| Electrical equipment. ..........-.-.-----------]------- 405.7 | 406.7 | 398.1 | 408.1 | 419.6 | 424.0 | 430.6 | 434.3 | 423.9 | 417.8 | 411.0} 303.7 | 475.6 
, | Radios and phonographs. - --.........-....----|------- 456.2 | 458.0 | 451.4 | 468.5 | 488.4 | 495.6 | 507.3 | 542.9 | 539.6 | 533.2 | 501.9 | 459.7] 505.0 
Communication equipment-...................].------ 517.8 | 534.1 | 530.0 | 551.2 | 578.6 | 593.7 | 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 584.5 | 551.1 | 523.8 | 538.2 
: lachinery, except electrical......................_- 477.8 | 469.5 | 480.7 | 466.4 | 463.8 | 475.2 | 471.9 | 473.8 | 479.9 | 450.6 | 458.0 | 451.4 | 494.5 | 443.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products_____.__|..-..-- 489.3 | 500.7 | 491.0 | 493.6 | 496.4 | 495.5 | 494.9 | 500.7 | 481.5 | 480.0 | 477.9 | 462.1 | 501.8 
te CE AT Seas 584.5 | 601.4 | 617.6 | 611.7 | 632.3 | 622.1 | 625.5 | 607.4 | 601.9 | 576.0 | 591.3 | 507.2 | 849.4 
1 ee itinnecncanccséuktacagebocessieccnecs 366.4 | 355.5 | 285.4 | 248.9 | 353.8 | 351.9 | 354.3 | 347.0 | 336.9 | 333.1 | 322.2 | 306.5 | 256.7 
17 Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors_____|-...._- 573.3 | 595.4 | 571.2 | 571.9 | 576.8 | 550.5 | 534.9 | 522.7 | 482.5 | 504.6 | 404.1 | 471.5 | 208.6 
g “2 a I 238.7 | 242.9 | 240.7 | 240.2 | 249.2 | 254.4 | 250.1 | 262.2 | 253.3 | 257.5 | 257.4 | 253.6 | 503.9 
16] Machine-tool accessories......................-]....--- 361.1 | 383.5 | 389.9 | 392.6 | 388.9 | 398.0 | 398.6 | 397.7 | 380.2 | 379.0 | 380.5 | 362.9] 671.1 
ETA ATS: SS 437.9 | 459.1 | 444.8 | 441.3 | 443.2 | 420.9 | 417.9 | 417.4 | 306.3 | 381.7 | 366.0 | 330.2 | 230.1 
| 1. Pumps and pumping equipment __.._........_|-...--. 585.2 | 596.5 | 610.3 | 610.0 | 617.7 | 627.0 | 622.0 | 628.1 | 607.7 | 611.1 | 627.1 | 609.6 | 761.8 
166.) Typewriters.............- oe SS er 318.7 | 325.2 | 325.0 | 336.8 | 347.5 | 357.6 | 366.1 | 369.6 | 358.2 | 342.3 | 321.6 | 309.6] 143.8 
164 Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 
154! iy lt, TT iC STS 506.2 | 505.9 | 489.4 | 504.7 | 499.9 | 489.0 | 491.9 | 490.7 | 463.5 | 455.8 | 441.9 | 405.2 | 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, do- 
18] Fon eT ee eee .| 438.5 | 480.9 | 454.2 | 465.3 | 454.0 | 470.4 | 464.3 | 484.2 | 449.7 | 430.5 | 400.0] 303.3 | 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_-_.__|_...-- .| 458.5 | 444.2 | 428.0 | 409.9 | 414.5 | 404.0 | 397.9 | 308.8 | 382.1 | 369.9 | 348.2 | 323.2 222.3 
766, Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment -__-__|-_.._-. 489.3 | 508.9 | 472.3 | 450.4 | 454.7 | 433.7 | 479.2 | 465.9 | 434.3 | 446.6 | 426.6 | 408.7 | 264.5 
m0 
| 20, nsportation equipment, except automobiles -___- 547.7 | 552.4 | 561.2 | 566.4 | 601.4 | 600.4 | 593.3 | 611.2 | 600.2 | 555.1 | 541.5 | 509.8 | 492.4 | 3080.3 
| 2h Ca HRT 907.3 | 913.7 | 916.4 | 928.1 | 908.6 | 869.2 | 883.0 | 900.3 | 843.1 | 870.1 | 875.3 | 811.9 | 1107.3 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ___........_..|_-- ---.| 467.9 | 492.5 | 478.5 | 483.8 | 490.3 | 479.5 | 500.6 | 522.4 | 503.5 | 493.6 | 468.8 | 434.3 | 447.9 
16 Aireraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines... |_____. 661.1 | 649.2 | 634.2 | 695.2 | 675.9 | 667.3 | 657.4 | 668.7 | 653.8 | 663.8 | 623.3 | 637.6 | 3496.3 
| 913) Aircraft engines.........-- SOU Sea See 533.1 | 517.5 | 493.5 | 481.0 | 473.9 | 4uu.4 | 482.9 | 503.5 | 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 486.7 | 4528.7 
| Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ._.............].....-- 305.3 | 321.7 | 345.7 | 373.6 | 383.7 | 385.4 | 416.7 | 378.9 | 316.6 | 289.9 | 262.0 | 241.8 | 3594.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............|..-.-. 300.2 | 345.7 | 370.5 | 418.2 | 426.6 | 420.6 | 414.5 | 448.2 | 441.3 | 430.8 | 404.9 | 302.8 | 253.6 
SEs ccc cccneekteateudbenstewta 422.1 | 423.3 | 380.9 | 362.6 | 386.2 | 396.5 | 357.6 | 408.7 | 427.7 | 305.6 | 385.8 | 380.6 | 345.1 321.2 
nferrous metals and their products_............- 379.3 | 361.2 | 368.1 | 362.5 | 368.3 | 377.1 | 372.9 | 372.7 | 377.8 | 367.3 | 350.3 | 349.5 | 335.3 | 354.5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
ee o. cesncnwocaseus bet .--| 338.1 | 329.3 | 321.6 | 314.1 | 307.2 | 303.7 | 303.1 | 299.9 | 300.3 | 206.0 | 302.5 | 202.4 353. 9 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum.............|.....-- 283.9 | 277.9 | 268.9 | 271.7 | 283.5 | 273.2 | 273.4 | 271.9 | 263.7 | 260.6 | 257.6 | 250.9 | 353.4 
"et TSA IR 304.1 | 331.7 | 327.4 | 336.8 | 339.1 | 333.4 | 326.2 | 833.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 311.7 | 203.1 238. 4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 
aire LO a ae, RS 345.2 | 372.0 | 362.4 | 377.7 | 301.8 | 306.2 | 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 | 303.4 | 360.2 | 321.2! 211.8 
Silverware and plated ware____________________|_____-- 481.1 | 526.7 | 522.4 | 529.4 | 543.3 | 525.6 | 520.5 | 535.5 | 507.4 | 496.2 | 480.6 | 441.7] 212.8 
TTT SPSS 317.8 | 305.5 | 293.3 | 308.3 | 328.4 | 333.7 | 337.8 | 343.0 | 333.9 | 333.8 | 325.9 | 318.5 | 240.4 
NN EE ee 315.1 | 338.0 | 347.0 | 356.8 | 362.0 | 366.8 | 371.3 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 325.5 | 311.8 591.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _ _____ 420.9 | 420.7 | 413.2 | 417.8 | 433.0 | 429.7 | 436.8 | 459.8 | 438.0 | 441.6 | 419.0 | 420.0 | 357.6 
mber and timber basic products ?___...._______- 538.8 | 511.7 | 497.3 | 461.1 | 433.4 | 427.6 | 417.2 | 413.5 | 431.8 | 429.1 | 427.2 | 427.4 | 420.7] 215.1 
ra Sawmills and logging camps__..........___- pc RE Bie 575.6 | 555.6 | 508.4 | 471.0 | 466.4 | 452.4 | 450.3 | 473.4 | 476.2 | 476.2 | 480.4 | 485.2 | 238.3 
; Planing and plywood mills__..............._._|....-- 456.3 | 456.1 | 445.1 | 435.4 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 417.1 | 421.1 | 400.9 | 305.0 | 379.5 | 376.5 | 197.8 
rniture and finished lumber products............| 339.7 | 320.4 | 326.0 | 325.6 | 333.0 | 349.2 | 350.2 | 392.2 | 355.7 | 343.0 | 338.8 | 324.3 | 311.6] 183.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings.................._-- ..--.--| 330.5 | 324.9 | 318.0 | 336.4 | 363.2 | 385.0 | 388.3 | 305.0 | 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0] 165.7 
ee eceeeilecceces 296.5 | 304.2 | 307.2 | 314.6 | 336.9 | 333.6 | 333.4 | 334.3 | 323.2 | 315.0 | 207.9 | 284.7 | 185.3 
311 Wooden boxes, other than cigar..............._|..._.- 297.3 | 304.3 | 281.4 | 285.2 | 300.1 | 292.2 | 304.2 | 312.1 | 301.9 | 308.8 | 305.0 | 304.7] 215.8 
2m Caskets and other morticians’ goods_.......... Listas 255.1 | 264.7 | 270.3 | 281.0 | 205.6 | 291.0 | 204.9 | 200.6 | 287.3 | 281.4 | 283.4 | 271.6] 159.3 
i! TN ee ee cosas .....|-.----.| 348.6 | 334.5 | 328.6 | 312.6 | 310.5 | 292.1 | 330.4 | 347.2 | 353.0 | 384.2 | 303.7 | 404.2] 181.9 
on Wood, turned and shaped ...........-.... |__...._| 297.1 | 301.5 | 303.9 | 310.4 | 317.4 | 307.3 | 208.3 | 305.3 | 290.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 175.5 
49 | | 
17 he, clay, and glass products...................-- 359.4 | 335.5 | 347.1 | 343.4 | 337.9 | 336.6 | 321.4 | 322.9 | 335.7 | 331.2 | 328.2 | 320.2 | 315.5 | 180.1 
16 Glass and a eA ee 316.8 | 348.5 | 352.5 | 355.3 | 358.2 | 340.0 | 343.4 | 356.5 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 334.1 | 208.3 
oss Glass products made from purchased glass.....|-.__._. 257.0 | 265.9 | 264.5 | 259.9 | 267.6 | 267.0 | 271.6 | 287.1 | 269.4 | 264.0 | 251.5 | 246.4 | 165.9 
v. | + 2S siesttitigentedi-dlite hay dates 328.7 | 323.5 | 314.3 | 297.2 | 287.3 | 282.8 | 284.7 | 201.3 | 204.0 | 294.7 | 208.3 | 297.0 156.5 
rT Brick, tile, and terra cotta._...................|.__.__- 335.1 | 329.9 | 320.8 | 305.6 | 297.1 | 279.0 | 206.9 | 301.9 | 206.7 | 300.2 | 204.1 | 280.1) 135.8 
Pottery and related products._....._. _..._..__'.______| 336.6 | 355.2! 361.1 | 348.7 352.9! 337.4 | 337.8 | 354.4) 349.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 330.4 191.9 





See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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[1939 average= 100] 
1948 1947 Nua 
Industry group and industry ‘a 
Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | ing 
| | | 
} 
Durable goods—Continued | 

Stone, clay, and glass products—-Continued 
GYQOUM. ..0...--000-------noceroce-cecsersese|-e-eee- 307.5 | 306.1 | 303.7 | 208.6 | 285.4 | 278.4 | 283.0 | 200.2 | 284.5 | 278.1 | 258.3 | 260.4 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and 

TL... oscndadegunedinan 2 a 426.5 | 412.9 | 403.8 | 406.6 | 390.1 | 375.5 | 374.1 | 386.5 | 381.5 | 368.4 | 357.8 | 313.9 
fee Se eee ees ae 268.9 | 270.7 | 273.3 | 273.3 | 262.1 | 243.8 | 249.5 | 256.9 | 259.5 | 258.9 | 245.5 | 243.3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_.-.-|--.---- 184.1 | 185.0 | 183.2 | 176.6 | 179.3 | 169.5 | 173.5 | 183.3 | 175.9 | 183.5 | 180.9 | 176.4 
yp * 8 RY RRR Ae | Se 488.4 | 502.4 | 490.6 | 474.9 | 487.0 | 457.4 | 363.2 | 462.1 | 418.2 | 408.0 | 498.2 | 375.6 
Asbestos products. ....... SIRE OGRE Se 327.2 | 334.3 | 329.9 | 328.9 | 327.0 | 322.3 | 325.0 | 318.7 | 313.6 | 305.6 | 299.2 | 301.7 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- 
CD. si cdllttinsistinadillitiiediciiind s seanetiietahtene ee 208.0 | 295.4 | 304.6 | 303.8 | 307.1 | 315.6 | 310.6 | 303.0 | 302.0 | 288.2 | 271.8 | 262.9 | 246.2 

Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|....--- 341.3 | 365.9 | 369.7 | 374.7 | 385.1 | 377.0 | 378.7 | 376.4 | 362.1 | 329.1 | 317.4 | 305.7 
NS EEE SSS Se 22.0 | 238.0 | 238.3 | 243.0 | 249.1 | 249.3 | 243.8 | 234.1 | 215.1 | 213.6 | 210.6 | 195.4 
Silk and rayon goods. .... Pies PACS. i. SE 257.1 | 271.5 | 268.6 | 267.4 | 267.8 | 262.4 | 252.6 | 248.1 | 236.6 | 227.6 | 220.2 | 208.5 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

OT ee ER ge _..---| 294.9 | 311.5 | 307.9 | 308.6 | 322.1 | 321.1 | 202.0 | 204.4 | 276.6 | 270.4 | 268.5 | 233.6 
 < cobadbontaidinéinitend OW was BEAT 171.1 | 185.6 | 183.6 | 189.2 | 197.6 | 190.5 | 188.8 | 193.5 | 186.4 | 177.2 | 168.4 | 148.6) 19 
ET AEN OF RS Se 993.9 | 223.2 | 223.1 | 237.1 | 243.3 | 242.6 | 236.5 | 231.6 | 221.7 | 214.4 | 207.8 | 204.1) 1% Roofir 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ........|-.-..--- 212.0 | 242.2 | 247.6 | 242.8 | 249.9 | 250.3 | 234.3 | 241.6 | 243.0 | 237.0 | 215.3 | 200.6) Im 
ee SS SS See 283.4 | 301.8 | 303.4 | 320.3 | 323.7 | 311.0 | 306.6 | 306.9 | 295.4 | 282.8 | 274.3 | 258.0 | igmiubber pi 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen Rub 

St 278.4 | 297.8 | 290.0 | 305.6 | 208.8 | 311.2 | 304.1 | 208.1 | 279.8 | 271.3 | 269.5 | 248.7) 1% Rubb 
(ae Cae 342.1 | 345.4 | 332.8 | 324.2 | 327.9 | 321.8 | 316.8 | 311.6 | 297.6 | 288.7 | 276.5 | 246.3) 14 Rubbe 
OO SRO RR a ME EE: 174.3 | 197.4 | 184.6 | 176.4 | 197.5 | 202.2 | 195.8 | 202.1 | 181.9 | 185.9 | 177.2 | 171.4) Wy 
Jute goods, except felts. ............ siienendelth _-e-e-| 272.4 | 277.5 | 272.2 | 275.9 | 264.2 | 265.7 | 250.1 | 175.4 | 170.1 | 168.7 | 163.7 | 162.0) | iscellane 
SS SRR SES PTE 287.6 | 306.5 | 303.4 | 311.4 | 330.4 | 337.6 | 330.6 | 320.0 | 300.6 | 282.0 | 258.6 | 256.0 | mm 

. 

Apparel arfl other finished textile products. _..._.. 343.4 | 303.6 | 303.6 | 207.9 | 306.5 | 343.2 | 345.2 | 337.0 | 327.3 | 304.8 | 320.5 | 303.8 | 288.4 1% Photo 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified...__. s' Sarees. 204.1 | 312.9 | 311.5 | 317.1 | 324.8 | 316.4 | 313.4 | 309.5 | 301.5 | 303.5 | 284.9 | 264.8 | 1% Optic: 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear................. __..| 246.6 | 258.5 | 266.8 | 274.6 | 279.7 | 272.0 | 273.0 | 281.3 | 266.0 | 258.9 | 243.2 | 225.5 | 14 Piano 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. ............ _..---| 269.6 | 289.1 | 296.7 | 297.0 | 313.7 | 300.0 | 292.0 | 304.0 | 292.9 | 280.2 | 261.3 | 240.7) 1% Game 
,  ~ 3S BEES 2 Soa 323.5 | 330.9 | 325.8 | 316 1 | 305.6 | 284.6 | 247.5 | 248.2 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 266.9 | 263.6, 2% Butto 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_..__|....... 326.6 | 310.7 | 200.3 | 307.1 | 376.4 | 387.1 | 374.8 | 355.9 | 319.3 | 349.5 | 334.7 | 323.1 | 1 Fire e 
Corsets and allied garments.................. _..--| 197.8 | 210.8 | 213.0 | 229.1 | 241.6 | 237.7 | 234.5 | 230.5 | 226.8 | 219.0 | 205.4 | 194.7) 1% 

REE RE RE AE ERE ORE ES _..-e-| 166.2 | 133.2 | 127.9 | 171.3 | 212.5 | 236.0 | 204.4 | 157.4 | 123.6 | 195.2 | 173.1 | 171.2) 12 
SEE CEES NESE ED hanetia 180.3 | 231.0 | 239.1 | 251.5 | 250.4 | 243.4 | 222.5 | 251.2 | 260.4 | 251.4 | 239.4 | 210.6 | 1& See f 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ..........|--.---- 316.8 | 339.2 | 334.8 | 348.5 | 397.0 | 431.4 | 419.1 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 412.1 | 371.9 | 334.7 
I Sousefarnish in , other than curtains, etc... _|--..--- 576.8 | 587.3 | 544.2 | 584.6 | 609.2 | 572.9 | 597.8 | 653.1 | 590.1 | 632.2 | 604.6 | 573.5 | 37 T 
TU Olle cdbdndedsabicoehdesnustadbitnschotd _.e-e-| 498.2 | 470.8 | 464.8 | 446.4 | 449.3 | 461.7 | 481.1 | 492.9 | 484.8 | 472.6 | 458.8 | 443.6 2% 

Leather and leather products ?_...................- | 249.0 | 236.9 | 233.4 | 215.4 | 227.1 | 251.7 | 262.5 | 258.7 | 259.6 | 202.5 | 251.8 | 248.1 | 235.8 |) 1% 
Leather....... SR, Se Pe eae Se _.-| 208.6 | 205.2 | 201.1 | 197.9 | 206.4 | 216.4 | 214.8 | 217.5 | 213.8 | 212.9 | 212.0 | 202.5) 14 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings........._| -- _.---| 178.6 | 179.9 | 169.6 | 173.4 | 187.9 | 198.6 | 201.4 | 202.6 | 190.3 | 189.6 | 191.4 | 188.8) 1 
NS BE EEE SA A eu eae-| 231.1 | 225.3 | 202.8 | 219.5 | 249.7 | 261.0 | 258.3 | 256.0 | 246.7 | 246.6 | 243.7 | 230.9 
Leather gloves and mittens....................|------- 267.4 | 273.6 | 256.9 | 241.3 | 252.8 | 252.2 | 245.3 | 262.4 | 264.1 | 267.5 | 253.5 | 242.3 
Ue GIN, San cctsonttetndedhsabcssl-<obeet 339.5 | 339.5 | 339.8 | 347.2 | 364.1 | 366.9 | 321.6 | 369.3 | 406.0 | 381.8 | 335.9 | 309.1 

Food..... PO a a 350.2 | 353.5 | 330.1 | 281.3 | 267.4 | 285.8 | 288.5 | 296.6 | 321.9 | 323.5 | 332.8 | 356.1 | 349.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing................|.------ 305.9 | 315.4 | 211.3 | 179.9 | 276.6 | 263.3 | 304.2 | 338.9 | 317.4 | 271.7 | 271.9 | 270.0 
Pe atanient RS Sens ha SBE OT PEATE 429.5 | 420.8 | 407.2 | 381.0 | 348.2 | 332.7 | 330.3 | 342.2 | 346.0 | 353.4 | 364.8 | 391.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............|------- 506.3 | 520.3 | 477.9 | 438.1 | 403.0 | 388.1 | 369.8 | 364.0 | 377.8 | 402.5 | 419.8 | 446.0 
ON te  pereT REE. S8 , CCE: 363.2 | 341.5 | 311.3 | 286.4 | 261.3 | 250.9 | 248.0 | 258.5 | 269.9 | 288.5 | 326.2 | 346.0 
TI cnet ctitinhiiandoimitanndauddncabbiduanndiaeonbebl 343.5 | 317.3 | 204.0 | 285.1 | 275.8 | 298.3 | 305.9 | 319.4 | 336.9 | 336.4 | 334.7 | 336.1 
ERE GIES AAD GEE _.....-| 395.2 | 389.0 | 367.4 | 337.1 | 329.6 | 314.7 | 379.0 | 381.4 | 346.9 | 358.6 | 382.9 | 364.1 
Cereal | RSE 2: OES SE 374.8 | 353.7 | 333.6 | 313.0 | 207.8 | 322.2 | 307.8 | 306.3 | 313.7 | 304.4 | 337.5 | 361.2 
hh er ears. Ae Saye 247.6 | 245.4 | 235.1 | 227.6 | 227.1 | 234.1 | 221.5 | 229.2 | 227.8 | 230.8 | 223.2 | 218.4 
Pr PCCD. .. .cosconasonsssbaneséoonsdeieetes 312.0 | 243.4 | 227.9 | 229.3 | 248.4 | 232.3 | 216.9 | 248.9 | 302.3 | 279.1 | 278.7 | 284.2 
SO ae ares SS Se 128.0 | 123.0 | 111.8 | 96.7 | 98.9] 126.7 | 188.0 | 392.8 | 516.8 | 464.0 | 214.3 | 286.7 | 
ae See _----| 228.7 | 231.1 | 210.4 | 241.1 | 260.1 | 275.6 | 205.3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 312.2 | 271.3 | 233.4 | 
Beverages, nonalooholic........................]---.--- 342.0 | 304.2 | 277.0 | 257.9 | 241.0 | 226.7 | 237.1 | 236.3 | 240.0 | 258.7 | 295.6 | 298.0 | 
RS RE AES, AE I ss 391.8 | 351.0 | 299.9 | 316.0 | 293.0 | 289.9 | 289.4 | 307.7 | 326.8 | 344.1 | 370.3 | 365.1 
Ses ee ee 421.2 | 282.9 | 234.2 | 216.9 | 204.6 | 216.5 | 216.2 | 250.2 | 265.7 | 437.9 | 683.8 | 653.7 

TERNS CRAIN ® . 2c ccccccccuscadedssncctese | 218.3 | 205.5 | 205.8 | 201.3 | 205.7 | 204.6 | 195.7 | 210.5 | 219.8 | 216.3 | 214.5 | 205.3 | 203.0 
I, <dindtincnantaimecameuincmibebiind es Ae eT 270.0 | 263.1 | 253.1 | 254.3 | 246.5 | 219.2 | 259.6 | 267.9 | 253.3 | 252.8 | 243.7 | 248.5 
SAA SRR TR FE Ar | ee. 171.1 | 175.8 | 175.1 | 182.7 | 186.6 | 189.4 | 188.2 | 196.7 | 201.7 | 196.4 | 185.4 | 179.4 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_.....| ......- 164. 1 | 166.7 | 161.8 | 161.6 | 159.6 | 162.2 | 161.2 | 175.8 | 169.0 | 178.1 | 177.0 | 169.9 

Paper and allied products ?__...................-.-- 349.6 | 341.7 | 337.8 | 331.1 | 325.7 | 330.8 | 328.9 | 328.0 | 334.0 | 325.9 | 320.5 | 315.5 | 307.2 
ET eS SS ESE Se Pea. SFB 358.9 | 347.7 | 343.2 | 333.3 | 335.6 | 333.8 | 330.3 | 332.5 | 325.0 | 322.6 | 322.0 | 317. 3 
i eae sae sae | 355.3 | 358.4 | 355.0 | 350.7 | 354. 2 | 352.9 | 355.1 | 362.4 | 352.7 | 344.4 | 334.2 | 313.8 
EE ES ONE ES! BP TE | 272.9 284.0 | 283.3 | 282.1 | 283.7 | 282.8 | 278.0 | 284.1 | 281.5 | 279.8 | 273.7 | 258.8 
I I, «ha. dilinintindaseanitanwonsinimaabed _......| 380.0 | 364.4 | 355.4 | 365.3 | 373.7 | 357.8 | 368.1 | 370.2 | 347.4 | 350.0 | 333.9 | 337.6 
el, cotetadinathnodicddusndedicins CaS BG cal 204.9 | 304.8 | 200.4 | 202.5 | 305.4 | 307.1 | 309.1 | 321.9 | 314.5 | 304.2 | 291.5 | 280.1 | 

Printin, puatitine, and allied industries *__....... 264.8 | 260.1 | 264.9 | 262.2 | 250.5 | 258.5 | 254.7 | 255.3 | 263.1 | 257.2 | 252.8 | 249.7 | 240.0 

ews) IES eS ES | 235.5 | 238.1 | 236.5 | 234.6 | 220.2 | 224.6 | 218.9 | 230.9 | 224.0 | 221.6 | 221.6 | 214.0 
Printing; book and job. ....................... ares 206.0 | 299.3 | 296.7 | 291.0 | 292.5 | 200.9 | 205.9 | 297.8 | 292.5 | 285.8 | 279.3 | 267.3 
Lith CS SS aE | 223.5 | 230.3 | 224.1 | 221.4 | 227.2 | 219.0 | 224.0 | 237.1 | 236.1 | 226.2 | 225.9 | 215.7 

| 200.1 | 310.0 | 302.9 ' 304.0 | 313.4 | 307.74 315.3 ' 326.6 | 325.1 ' 325.4 | 322.9! 311.9 


‘Bee footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
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apLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
(1939 average = 100] 


































































































































an Industry group and industry 
ug. 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
1.4 1p Ml bemicals and allied products.............-..--..-- 450.6 | 430.2 | 432.2 | 422.5 | 422.1 | 425.1 | 425.6 | 426.7 | 424.1 | 416.4 | 400.6 | 403.1} 300.2] 422.5 
> Paints, varnishes, and colors................-.-|....... 357.3 | 349.7 | 343.9 | 329.4 | 332.9 | 338.5 | 332.6 | 329.8 | 327.4 | 318.6 | 315.0] 312.7] 197.2 
9] o» Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|......- 475.7 | 485.7 | 481.5 | 479.9 | 487.6 | 489.2 | 490.7 | 488.5 | 489.9 | 400.1 | 484.7 | 460.7] 286.3 
3) In Perfumes and cosmetics. ................-.--.-|....-.- 205.0 | 213.2 | 209.7 | 215.1 | 222.0 | 231.2 | 230.9 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 250.1 | 228.2/| 211.2] 180.6 
4] &  ho=— aaaaeN I Rite Dee nc ieemendithiiliadtendiiahia 331.9 | 329.8 | 322.9 | 321.8 | 359.0 | 376.4] 379.3 | 381.3 | 371.0 | 357.6 | 351.6 | 325.0] 174.5 
61 aw Rayon and allied products... ....-......-....-]......- 288.9 | 279.7 | 275.1 | 274.6 | 271.9 | 270.2 | 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 259.9] 252.2] 1682 
7] 2% Chemicals, not elsewhere classified .............}......- 573.1 | 585.9 | 563.2 | 564.8 | 558.6 | 550.2 | 561.3 | 555.8 | 540.8 | 529.8 | 527.3 | 527.0 | 336.9 
Explosives and safety fuses. .-..........-..----]......- 657.7 | 638.4 | 592.0 | 561.5 | 585.0 | 587.8 | 580.2 | 565.0 | 566.2 | 542.8] 545.6 | 530.4 | 2361.8 
Compressed and liquefied gases................|_...._- 517.0 | 504.3 | 491.7 | 483.7 | 473.6 | 475.5 | 465.0 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 448.1 | 325.3 
Ammunition, omalt-erms cil aieatpatahadiesntteguitiledis dliaie 419.8 | 410.3 | 404.1 | 308.8 | 396.8 | 388.7 | 380.5 | 411.9 | 308.0 | 393.3 | 381.4 | 206.5 | 6734.4 
ER  nknkinabdnatinhundnidtilindnestin 505.7 | 571.3 | 594.9 | 572.5 | 625.8 | 610.2 | 591.6 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | 447.7 | 5963.9 
2! ST) dein iskindicicsmibnitpecplinsibnaladwadac 229.6 | 227.8 | 245.9 | 270.2 | 316.4 | 338.0 | 397.4 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315.8] 221.6] 230.4 
7) RA, PTE 361.0 | 377.3 | 428.3 | 482.9 | 492.3 | 439.6 | 433.4 | 393.0 | 362.5 | 373.9 | 390.9 | 354.5 | 272.2 
4) 4 
5 i oducts of petroleum and coal ?__..............--. 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2 | 335.8 | 316.7 | 320.0 | 315.4 | 318.1 | 313.3 | 309.5 | 301.8 | 307.5 | 302.1 | 184.3 
LILLE, TIS 344.9 | 330.8 | 326.2] 310.9 | 306.6 | 302.1 | 303.9 | 300.4] 205.9 | 286.6 | 204.4] 289.4 | 176.7 
6 Coke and byproducts.......................-.-|......- 329.7 | 330.1 | 320.6 | 287.3 | 314.6 | 312.3 | 309.8 | 204.8 | 202.7 | 288.1 | 280.0 | 285.6! 183.4 
6 TN SS 261.2 | 249.2 | 222.8 | 206.5 | 173.1 | 160.6 | 168.2 | 224.8 | 268.8 | 205.9 | 207.9 | 273.2] 144.8 
1 ELE ST 531.9 | 523.3 | 508.5 | 495.6 | 502.7 | 500.7 | 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 523.1 | 510.5 | 502.5 | 267.2 
0 i  aciaeil 347.2 | 329.1 | 330.2 | 318.9 | 312.8 | 320.6 | 337.2 | 354.9 | 373.6 | 361.4 | 354.4 | 348.3 | 337.6 | 203.9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. .................|....._- 329.8 | 322.0 | 305.7 | 286.4 | 292.4] 315.4 | 344.4 | 365.6 | 362.4 | 354.7] 355.3 | 355.5 | 265.7 
7|) 1% Rubber boots and shoes. ...............-...-..]....... 321.7 | 329.7 | 328.1 | 333.9 | 347.0 | 345.0 | 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4] 268.8 
: 14 ATTEN ei 330.1 | 343.7 | 337.7 | 347.1 | 356.2 | 366.2 | 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.3 | 321.5 | 255.8 
121 
0} 1 {iscellaneous industries... ..............----..-.- 397.4 | 373.8 | 386.1 | 384.2 | 382.6 | 304.0 | 303.9 | 388.2 | 405.1 | 403.9 | 304.1 | 378.2 | 355.9 | 322.7 
0; % Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment ................--.-...]......- 484.6 | 488.8 | 492.6 | 494.2 | 480.3 | 487.1 | 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 460.3 | 460.3 | 1356.9 
4) 1% Photographic apparatus. .............-..----.-|....... 441.5 | 436.3 | 431.0 | 416.2 | 422.3 | 424.2 | 418.1 | 421.1 | 416.8 | 405.1 | 394.3 | 385.1 | 311.5 
Bi 1% Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_____|__..... 390.9 | 419.6 | 426.7 | 438.1 | 444.8 | 446.3 | 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 439.0 
5} 14 Pianos, organs, and parts A ETT MONT 337.9 | 361.1 | 367.8 | 357.9 | 396.0 | 421.1 | 455.5 | 513.4 | 600.1 | 475.6 | 460.2] 384.8 | 295.1 
7 | 1% IE UID sc cicwcccccccencoscoceséclsnsoces 510.3 | 508.2 | 496.7 | 487.6 | 463.7 | 450.1 | 399.7 | 460.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 169.7 
5) my dn on dnsteenennedneuhen 253.7 | 271.6 | 269.4 | 269.4 | 284.3 | 285.5 | 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2] 220.7] 204.1 
se. ETS ee 570.0 | 692.8 | 563.4 | 575.5 | 541.0 | 523.2 8 | 520.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 558.9 | 583.7 | 1622.9 
+) on 
am... 1 See footnotes 1 and 2, table A-5. 
j vA | 
if TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
154 {In thousands] . 
- Annual 
a 1948 1947 qvemee 
2 Industry group and industry . a 
1% Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 1939 
] — 
m1 
2A 
o EEE CET ae ee 77.6] 76.1} 77.4] 76.4) 76.9) 77.4) 76.6) 76.2] 76.5) 76.2) 76.2) 76.0) 76.7) 78.4) 83.6 
nicer cacceenacoseconse 407 378 407 405 2965 401 397 404 402 399 | 397 394 390 419 372 
cH Sh TT 88.4) 91.7] 92.8 91.4) 91.7) 91.4) 90.2} 89.7) 89.8) 89.4) 88.7) 89.6) 91.0) 112.7) 92.6 
(Rs ccaseccnccocacconccance 33.8| 33.7] 33.7| 32.7] 32.5] 31.5) 31.0) 30.9) 31.3) 32.0) 32.4) 32.4) 32.7) 35.3] 21.1 
(nae eeemcnccaceccasenss 26.6) 26.6) 26.7/ 26.5) 26.8) 26.9] 27.0| 26.9) 26.6] 26.1) 25.8) 25.7) 25.7) 33.3) 25.0 
iM «€©=C*é‘éWL@ad arn’ inc... 12.0} 15.1) 16.3] 16.4) 16.3) 16.3] 16.3] 15.7) 18.6) 15.4] 14.9] 15.5) 16.5) 21.6) 16.3 
isa «=Ctsé‘<éO. ern’ Siler... 8.1 8.3 8.3 8.1 8.5 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.1 8.0 8.2 8.3 7.71 26.0 
1a Miscellaneous... \ 0: RK Sea Me 8.0 8.0 7.9 7.7 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.91 14.8 4.2 
1" Quarrying and nonmetallic. ........._. 87.4 86.8| 86.8 85.1| 83.9) 80.0) 76.8] 79.9) 83.9) 86.4) 87.3) 88.1) 88.9) 80.9) 68.5 
218 and natural gas pro- 
duct foe ee eh A 137.1} 136.9 | 133.5} 128.7) 127.2) 127.2) 127.1) 126.4) 126.3) 126.4) 127.1) 128.7| 131.0) 103.2) 114.4 
15 ns po on blic utilities: 
1 Class I steam Rn nll EB aa 1,354 {1,362 |1,352 |1,321 [1,258 |1,316 [1,311 /|1,318 [1,331 [1,340. /1,357 /1,364 [1,381 /1,355 9R8 
Street railways and busses ¢.........._. 247 246 249 | 249 | 249 249 249 249 249 251 253 7 194 
ee  alepanne 647 643 633 630 630 627 623 620 620 614 609 613 616 402 318 
i A A 35.1] 36.0| 36.1| 36.3] 36.9] 36.9] 36.8) 36.6) 36.7) 36.6) 36.9] 37.6] 37.8) 46.9) 37.6 
1M Electric light and power............... 236 283 279 | 274 | 273 271 269 269 268 267 268 269 211 244 
Hotels (year-round)...............----- 370 | 374 | 370 | 377 | 377 | 375 | 377 | 378 | 381 | 378 | 380 | 379 | 370 | 344 | 323 
Power laundries ?__.................... 233 239 238 233 232 231 230 235 237 238 241 243 245 252 196 
Cleaning and dyeing ?................. 89.7; 92.6 947) 93.4) 92.5) 90.0) 86.8) 88.9) 91.0) 927) 956) 94.3) 93.1) 78.0) 68.2 




















































































su 
an asterisk. 
’ Includes production and related workers 
‘Estimates have been adjusted to levels 
: SS See mee sn we Ly — 
vels, thereby pro consistent series. 
| ‘ Does not include Vell drilling or rig building. 


1% 
174 





'Unless otherwise noted, includes all nonsupervisory employees and 


0 es. Data for the three most recent months are subject to switching and term 
10 hout notation. Revised data for earlier months are identified with over $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com- 


only. 
indicated by Federal Security subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bu3 companies. 
carried forward from 1946 bench- 7 Includes all land-line — oyees except those compensated on a commis- 





5 Includes all baat pp at middle of month. Excludes em loyees of 
companies. Class I steam railroads include those 







mission. 
6 Includes private and municipal street-railway compenin, and affiliated, 


sion basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 


in school, and messengers. 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


{1939 average—=100] 



































































































































An. 
1948 1947 | DU year 8 
ave, 
Industry group and industry -. 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 199 
Mining: ?* 
Coal: 
Anthracite...........-.--.------------+-+++ 92.8} 91.1] 926) 91.4] 91.9] 926] 91.6] 91.1] 915] 912] 91.2] 91.0] O17) gm 
Bituminous. ............-.--.-------+----+- 109.5 | 101.7 | 100.6 | 108.9} 79.7 | 108.0 | 106.8 | 108.7 | 108.3 | 107.4 | 106.8 | 106.0 | 105.0) j, me 
an cncitilaitiieiainatiaietiltat ae REET 95.5 | 99.1) 100.2; 98.7) 99.0/ 98.7} 97.4) 96.9) 97.0] 96.5) 95.8) 968) 983 12), 7: Aug 
ERE os Be RB SZ 150.9 | 159.6 | 159.6 | 155.0 | 153.7 | 149.4 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 151.3 | 153.3 | 153.6 | 154.6) jp * Sept 
Re SERRE A 106.5 | 106.6 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 107.2 | 107.9 | 108.2 | 107.5 | 106.6 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 103.0 | 102.8 | jx, Octo 
I I. cnitiieainneae LS GE 74.0) 92.6 | 100.1 | 100.6 | 100.4 | 100.2| 99.9) 962) 95.8) 94.8) 91.8) 95.5 / 101.4) jp Nov 
Gold and silver................-..+-------- 90.9) 320) 31.9) 31.3] 325) 33.3) 33.4) 33.1) 325) 31.3) 309] 31.5) 318) » Dect 
Ae SA IR 8.2? 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 | 182.9 | 182.8 | 189.1 | 187.0 | 183.0 | 187.2 | 185.7 | 181.6 | 184.6 | 188.3 | a» 
Quarrying TASTE ELE 3S 127.7 | 126.7 | 126.8 | 124.2 | 122.5 | 116.8 | 112.2 | 116.7 | 122.6 | 126.2 | 127.6 | 128.7 | 120.8) s Janu 
rude petroleum and natural gas production‘ | 119.8 | 119.7 | 116.7 | 112.5 | 111.2 | 111.1 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 110.5 | 111.1 | 112.5 | 114.5 % " Bebi 
Transportation and public utilities: Mar 
Class I steam railroads’ ....................-- 137.1 | 137.9 | 136.9 | 133.8 | 127.3 | 133.3 | 132.7 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 135.7 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 139.8)| i» Apr 
Street railways and busses*...................- 127.5 | 127.2 | 128.3 | 128.5 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.6 | 120.2 | 128.6 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 129.6 | 130.7) }) a} 
RUPEE, scegtetchdpendscccovcccccveessencace 203.7 | 202.5 | 190.4 | 198.4 | 198.3 | 197.4 | 196.2 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 193.3 | 191.6 | 192.9 | 193.8) j» June 
Telegraph © hie anidiiaddbonsconedaminapenail 93.3 | 95.7) 0.0) 963) 97.9] 98.2) 97.8) 97.2) 97.6) 97.2) 98.1) 99.8 | 100.5) In July 
Tat SITES SE EF 117.1 | 115.7 | 114.0 | 112.3 | 111.7 | 110.9 | 110.3 | 109.8 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.9 | 110.2 | & Aug 
e: 
\ SESE PS eee 117.0 | 116.2 | 115.3 | 114.5 | 114.8 | 115.3 | 116.1 | 116.3 | 117.1 | 116.5 | 115.5 | 113.3 | 112.2) »& 
Retail BE SSE A 111.2 | 111.9 | 113.6 | 113.1 | 112.8 | 113.8 | 111.8 | 114.4 | 130.2 | 119.8 | 115.8 | 112.4 / 110.0) @& 
RRS RS Es 112.3 | 113.8 | 115.5 | 116.3 | 116.1 | 116.7 | 113.9 | 114.4 | 117.4 | 116.1 | 115.0 | 112.6 | 114.7) 1% 
General merchandise. .....................| 120.6 | 121.3 | 124.8 | 123.7 | 123.4 | 124.5 | 122.9 | 120.4 | 175.5 | 143.6 | 131.5 | 122.8 | 115.7) 1 
BERNE. « c00 nandeuntmantin neoscesecoseuses 105.1 | 107.9 | 115.4 | 115.2 | 114.6 | 116.8 | 108.2 | 111.5 | 136.7 | 124.0 | 119.4 | 113.5 | 103.4 | 1 ggg 
Furniture and housefurnishings...........- 9.2} 90.6] 92.0] 91.9] 91.6] 91.9] 91.0] 93.6] 97.4] 92.4) 89.5] 87.5] 85.9) & “3. ..-- 
Automotive one nn ne nneunanceeeaee---| LIL1 | 109.8 | 108.5 | 107.0 | 107.1 | 105.8 | 105.7 | 106.5 | 109.9 ; 107.6 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 105.1 | @, 2 
Servi Lumber and building materials_..........- 129.6 | 128.2 | 126.3 | 123.7 | 121.9 | 119.4 | 118.8 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9 | 124.5 | 123.1 VLiiod7: Aus 
rvice: Se 
Hotels (year-round)... ..... iidebanebane vo 114.6 | 116.0 | 117.6 | 117.0 | 116.9 | 116.4 | 116.8 | 117.2 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.7 | 117.4 | 117.6) ly On 
IIE. «nutiicaumsgamesnpnnanioediil 119.0 | 122.1 | 121.5 | 119.0 | 118.3 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 120.1 | 120.9 | 121.3 | 123.1 | 124.3 | 125.0) In No 
Cy Gl GEN”. ccnccnsscccedecoensouete 154.2 | 159.2 | 162.9 | 160.6 | 159.0 | 154.8 | 149.3 | 152.8 | 156.5 | 159.4 | 164.4 | 162.1 | 160.1) iny De 
: Jan 
! See footapfe 1, table A-8. 5 See footnote 5, table A-8. ow vet 
? See footnote 2, table A-8. * See footnote 6, table A-8. Ma 
+ See footnote 3, table A-8. ’ See footnote 7, table A-8. Ap 
4 See footnote 4, table A-8. * Includes all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. a 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average= 100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 
Mining: *4 
Coal: 
i 259.4 | 192.7 | 246.0 | 246.2 | 105.4 | 255.9 | 232.8 | 242.4 | 239.4 | 224.4 | 252.7 | 237.9 | 244.0 
cc” ES ESE ses 366.8 | 203.8 | 344.2 | 344.3 | 167.4 | 342.0 | 320.0 | 350.5 | 345.8 | 327.4 | 327.5 | 321.6 | 314.7 
ht EEE AA: CGS ape : 209.8 | 202.2 | 208.2 | 206.1 | 201.7 | 201.3 | 201.7 | 198.9 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 192.7 | 193.6 | 193.3 
SRE RSS Se, Se 355.6 | 333.1 | 345.0 | 336.3 | 319.7 | 313.8 | 310.3 | 302.7 | 301.1 | 310.2 | 315.5 | 311.0 | 213.0 
ST iincninin ocean tnindiniidhiines natiinidaniel 255.3 | 242.4 | 232.9 | 232.6 | 232.6 | 234.8 | 241.7 | 238.0 | 236.5 | 224.7 | 222.9 | 225.3 | 219.0 
I ER RG TEE, 30% 189.1 | 193.7 | 288.7 | 238.9 | 235.8 | 232.8 | 235.0 | 228.1 | 231.6 | 220.6 | 209.7 | 216.0 | 220.5 
ER ARLEN ii CH 54.2) 55.2) 54.2] 54.6] 55.2 56.7 | 58.4 56.4) 56.5) 53.7 51.7 52.1 §2.1 
CC A EA TIRE A EA 387.5 | 383.0 | 360.7 | 352.5 | 343.1 | 349.2 | 347.4 | 348.4 | 349.2 | 346.7 | 338.1 | 339.6 | 345.0 
Quarrying and EET AR ALG: 340.7 | 322.3 | 321.7 | 312.5 | 205.4 | 272.7 | 262.0 | 272.8 | 205.3 | 305.7 | 319.2 | 315.9 | 317.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production ¢.| 251.0 | 241.1 | 227.1 | 223.4 | 213.4 | 208.3 | 219.9 | 215.5 | 203.2 | 211.0 | 199.9 | 206.5 | 204.0 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Cc I steam ratlroads.......................-- (8) (*) (5) (°) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (°) (5) (5) 
Etreet railways and busses ®...................- 235.2 | 232.2 | 231.2 | 228.1 | 227.1 | 232.6 | 234.7 | 230.1 | 226.7 | 223.6 | 223.2 | 224.1 | 225.2 
ns ciinnchieetideaeentttndnonpenmeiimns 331.3 | 336.4 | 327.1 | 326.1 | 317.7 | 314.7 | 316.3 | 315.8 | 313.0 | 321.5 | 314.2 | 312.3 | 306.2 
ST Tc. nal teeeiabenaandanaeeseneenenh 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5 | 231.1 | 224.8 | 213.0 | 212.6 | 209.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 208.1 | 211.8 | 213.5 
Electric SC REESE CRO 204.9 | 202.5 | 196.2 | 192.1 | 188.6 | 184.4! 188.2) 187.9 | 185.7 | 187.6 | 182.8 | 183.1 | 182.9 
e: 
TT, «netnakssneit hilt spanamoninadmiadll 220.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 | 211.8 | 211.0 | 210.8 | 214.9 ; 211.7 | 213.9 | 213.6 | 206.9 | 203.3 | 198.2 
Feet cacenccumsnnttihiintudanencstinead 218.1 | 218.9 | 218.3 | 213.8 | 211.1 | 210.4 | 208.4 | 200.4 | 237.6 | 216.5 | 207.1 | 202.5 | 197.6 
id osemauhialiiiasaamodanumbcobsaninnn 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9 | 227.0 | 225.5 | 226.1 | 221.5 | 219.4 | 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8 | 209.2 | 212.2 
General merchandise. ..................--.. 231.2 | 234.0 | 236.5 | 220.2 | 225.8 | 225.5 | 221.4 | 233.0 | 314.0 | 251.1 | 225.2 | 220.4 | 212.0 
LO ELA, LENT CEA 195.5 | 202.3 | 214.7 | 211.8 | 200.2 | 208.8 | 194.3 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 213.5 | 203.5 | 182.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings............. 178.5 | 178.8 | 180.2 | 180.3 | 175.6 | 173.7 | 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6 | 159.8 | 155.1 i 
BE incinatianscdindilinadtuttenieaibated 219.6 | 213.4 | 209.5 | 205.3 | 204.7 | 197.5 | 196.8 | 193.9 | 204.2 | 198.6 | 193.8 | 188.5 | 188.5) 
eeret Lumber and building materials............ <a aa 257.3 | 252.8 | 242.6 | 234.9 | 228.6 | 227.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 | 233.5 | 238.8 | 231.8 | 229.0 10 
ervice: 
YL 233.9 | 234.7 | 236.5 | 234.6 | 233.4 | 220.0 | 233.2 | 230.4 | 233.2 | 228.6 | 226.9 | 222.4 | 221.0) 18 
IGE IIIT ott, in cenitinnanitiqusesacnuonenel 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 | 232.3 | 231.5 | 227.5 | 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | 226.8 | 232.3 | 236.2 231.3 | 167 
Cleaning and dyeing *. ....................-... 236.9 | 308.0 | 324.8 | 312.4 | 308.0 | 201.2 | 271.9 | 285.6 | 292.8 | 293.7 | 303.8 | 301.7 | 285.0) 18! 
! See footnote 1, table A-8. 6 See footnote 6, table A-8. 
* See footnote 2 table A-8. 7 See footnote 7, table A-8. 
§ See footnote 3, table A-8. § See footnote 8, table A-9. 
4 See footnote 4, table A-8. s mony eves only; additiona] value of board, room, uniforms, 4:f 
5 Not available. tips, not included. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 





Executive 


Government 





Defense 
agencies 4 


Post Office 
Department 


Legislative Judicial 


All other corpesatuams® 


agencies 





Total (including areas outside continental United States) 





207, 979 
2, 304, 752 


923, 080 
906, 989 
901, 197 
905, 251 
894, 855 


890, 719 
895, 850 
*897, 917 
903, 814 
909, 885 
916, 864 
919, 784 
924, 555 
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408, 040 
469, 994 


660, 702 
647, 646 
635, 840 


319, 474 
364, 092 


442, 289 
425, 449 
425, 005 
429, 789 
667, 912 


3, 459 
3,477 
3, 495 

















Continental United States 





926, 659 
2, 913, 534 


1, 815, 905 
1, 781, 733 
1, 764, 384 
1, 771, 360 
*2, 005, 563 


*1, 763, 295 


ao 


a8 
58 


peers 
~I 

333 

= 

oe 


BE 
SRE8 


ae 


SSS3833 
SRSBSSs 


*1, 808, 657 
1, 823, 896 
1, 858, 221 
1, 875, 130 














z 


399, 419 
454, 935 


632, 956 
619, 950 
608, 123 
603, 917 
599, 305 


595, 231 


318, 802 
363, 297 


440,773 


SRY 


Rp 


, 933 
22, 685 
2, 497 
2. 324 
22, 074 


S33 2 
ae & 


32% 


, 990 
935 
024 

2, 7 

, 868 

. 706 

21, 923 
21, 911 


= 


437, 942 
447, 678 
454, 122 
456, 633 
469, 682 
474, 806 


EE22 


7, 308 
7, 305 
7, 341 


FPA SWISS gle cow te 
E z 
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_ 
to 
ss 


624, 723 

















! Employment represents an average for the po or is as of the first of the 


month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship com es hav contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported;  Ay- Panama R. R. Co, is shown under Government corpora- 
tions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
Commission; (6) employment published by the Civil Service Commission 
as _—_ last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 
month. 

Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting August 1947. 

From 1939 through June 1943 — ee was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the num of persons outside the continental area, which was 
estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 


and 1943. From July 1943, through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

+ Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 

‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

5 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment —— include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, how- 
ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional 
action. 

*Revised. 

































































436 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY Lap 
TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 
{In thousands] 
Executive! 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Governmen 
Total Defense Post Office All other COrPorations: 
agencies 4 Department agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental] United States) 

ee oo ene $1, 757, 202 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 eens 
a i 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 om 
1947 August............ 464, 076 454, 199, 247 96, 145 159, 331 2, 421 1, 259 cm 
September......... 470, 515 461, 157 201, 582 96, 485 163, 080 2, 448 1, 284 rt 
ee 481, 401 471, 938 203, 892 99,713 168, 333 2. 457 1, 334 in 
November......... 451, 502 442, 171 192, 111 98, 666 151, 394 2. 457 1 192 rt 
December. 531, 452 521, 924 214, 051 143, 537 164, 336 2 461 1, 336 °s 

1948: Janvary...........- *483, 071 473, 466 211, 495 100, 305 161, 576 *2, 442 *1, 346 a 
February.......... #445, 134 435, 191, 372 98, 054 146, 468 *2 414 *1' 199 oe 
ec #498, 325 488, 676 218, 706 102, 124 167, 846 *2 499 1, 343 oe 
etic a ate *477, 620 468, 100 204, 606 100, 894 162, 600 °2 482 1, 322 +5 5 
RRR Al 474, 725 465, 356 205, 912 100, 925 158, 519 2 469 1, 207 5 ag 
June 505, 345 495, 792 225, 440 102, 653 , 699 2, 536 1. 279 Sty 
ine aE: 528, 437 518, 639 223, 968 121, 676 172, 994 2, 600 1, 301 Sie 
August tts 557, 311 547, 283 236, 960 123, 136 187, 187 2, 695 1, 390 rt 

Continental United States 

Oe $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 1¢ 
1947: August............ 423, 545 414, 898 166, 681 95, 819 152, 308 2, 421 1, 223 5 on 
September........ 430, 555 421, 857 169, 441 96, 138 156, 278 2 448 1, 248 5 
October............ 443, 408 434. 545 173, 717 99, 356 161, 472 2. 457 1 207 5 i 
November.......... 414, 020 405, 485 162, 219 98, 313 144, 953 2 457 1 154 ‘% 
December... 491, 702 482, 860 182, 091 143, 057 157, 712 2 461 1, 301 5 Om 
1048: January...........- *443, 259 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 *2, 442 *1, 309 51g 
February......... *408, 614 309, 975 161, 996 97, 703 140, 276 *2 414 *1 165 5 iW 
aaa *456, 878 447, 901 185, 284 101, 765 160, 852 *2 499 1 304 *5 I 
ace #4309, 691 430, 845 174. 409 100, 543 155, 893 *2. 482 1 238 *5 Or 
ARAB + SE *434. 657 426,011 174,209 100, 570 151, 232 2 469 1, 174 5 
} ERE Ss Se 461, 406 452, 529 189, 974 102, 306 160, 249 2, 536 1, 242 5,00 
ee 487, 057 478, 016 191. 686 121, 263 165, 067 2. 600 1) 263 51h 
Sa aihceteerte | 514, 343 505, 131 203, 510 122) 721 178, 900 2, 695 1, 351 5 iW 


























t Deta are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. 
and for the Panama R. 
mission. 


R. Co. are re 
Data for the legislative an 


ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are 


the Bureau of Labor 8 


excluded starting July 1947. 


* From 1939 ores 
Beginning June 1944 
reported pay rolls for the continental area on 
continental United States from June 1943 thro 
for the National Mill Establishment for wh 


monthly during most o 


, some agen 


this 


reported oh rolls 


tistics. Data for Central Tatell 


rolls, which from 
ending during the 
ata for the executive branch 
rted through the Civil Service Com- 
judicial aes and for all Govern- 
rted directly to 
Agency are 


b May 1943, » Day y rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 

for all areas and some 

rolls for areas outside 

ugh ovember 1946 (except 

these data were reported 

) were secured by multip! 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-11, for Gurtvetion 


g employ- 
the employ- 


ment) by the average pay 


as of that date, ad 
= Beginnin 
rted mon 

ro See footnote 3, table A-11. 

4 See footnote 4 table A-11. 

§ Beginning July 1 


on a 
* Data are 


thiy b 


per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey 


sted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 
ecember 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country an 
most agencies. 


pay is included of clerks at third-class post office 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were privaw 
emoisyen and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompense 


. a. e ayy & of a Ly. of the receipts. Both these groups wen 


salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 


a for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal table: 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United Stata 


are not pia Ae « prior to June 1943. 
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Agency Group! 


pte A-18: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 









































Federal 
P ms Dieta 4 Executive 
Year and mon olum 
government | Government 
Total Post Office Legislative | Judicial 
Ail agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies 3 ment 8 agencies 
Employment 
A ncetssnéaeanentciiibebbores 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 009 99, 913 5, 373 424 
 necepnbdisnnsabashineediie 300, 914 15, 875 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 506 
aS 223, 728 17, 807 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 592 
ae Pe See 221, 862 18, 074 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7, 120 124, 262 7, 184 571 
i elie nae alien 221, 236 18, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7,118 576 
ii canceemhebosene 221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 584 
in ackbithbebhnases 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 580 
a *221, 794 18, 448 . 346 195, 714 65, 065 7, 258 123, 391 *7, 046 56 
*224, 517 18, 625 *205, 892 198, 201 65, 543 7, 235 125, 423 *7,101 590 
*226, 256 18, 668 *207, 588 *190, 784 66, 050 7, 412 126, 322 *7, 217 587 
*227, 629 18, 628 *209, 001 201, 227 66, 635 7, 396 127, 196 *7, 186 588 
*228, 864 18, 669 *210, 195 , 350 67, 212 7, 380 127, 758 *7, 257 588 
229, 526 18, 848 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7,387 127, 803 7, 308 588 
July 233, 310 19, 290 214, 020 206, 116 69, 056 7,499 129, 561 7, 305 599 
SS 234, 194 18, 823 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 592 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 
TESS Se ee $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 209 
iain iin acaatiin ns Setiamemnnd 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 *352, 007 , 07 *313, 433 17, 785 1, 613 
i ntieeammcesececocen 58, 624 3, 187 55, 437 52, 817 15, 705 2, 283 34, 829 2, 421 199 
i EE ST 59, 911 4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 205 
ES 64, 467 4, 496 59, 971 57, 298 16, 806 2,744 37, 748 2, 457 216 
ES 59, 400 4, 223 55,177 52, 525 16, 110 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 195 
AT 64, 111 4, 570 59, 541 56, 861 17, 235 3, 135 36, 491 2, 462 218 
ES a aoe *63, 205 4, 499 *58, 796 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 *2 442 213 
id 16 chaemeccebouna *57, 991 4, 281 *53, 710 51, 099 15, 910 2, 165 33, 024 *2,414 197 
a, *65, 336 4, 518 *60, 818 58, 104 17, 900 2, 340 37, 864 *2, 499 215 
Ce SE *62, 987 4, 495 *58, 492 55, 799 16, 324 2, 277 37, 198 *2, 482 211 
Ripa ET 63, 492 4,422 59, 070 56, 400 18,045 2, 234 36, 121 2, 469 201 
SS ea 66, 658 4, 561 62, 097 59, 350 19, 250 2, 300 37, 800 2, 536 211 
ES 67, 206 3, 459 63, 747 60, 930 20, 234 2, 651 38, 045 2, 600 216 
i inbwcccnccandondne 71, 817 3, 468 68, 349 65, 426 21, 465 2, 723 41, 239 2, 695 288 



































nd Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the nm metro- 


! Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
overnment are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
ecutive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
f from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
pects: (1) Include in December the ge | additional postal employ- 
ent necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Ofvil 
mission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
mporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
unt basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
ve been reported; (3) exclude 2 persone working without compensation or 
A. a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
through November 1943; (4) employment published by the Civil 
vice Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
first day the next month. 
ony d 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
istrict of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 


For ways in w 


for the legislative and 


of the month for t 
*Revised 


the number of intermittent emplo 
month for the executive branch, (2 


with pay during the pay, Pe 
c 


August 1947 for employment and Jul 
1 Covers the National Military 
National Advisory Committee for Acronautics, The Panama Canal, 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created epoueenny to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
ich data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 
‘Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
ees who were paid during the preceding 
the number of employees on the pay rol! 
riod ending just before the first of the month 
1 branches, at (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
e District of Columbia Government. 


} 


politan area. Data for Central ae Agency are excluded starting 


7 for pay rolls. 


stablishment, Maritime Commission, 







and 
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B: LABOR TURN-OVER 


MONTHLY Lay, 





TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 


{In thousands] 





























Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 

Year and month a ‘ Me o - P Penal 
rmy an arine oast ustering-| Family al- 
Total Air Forces * Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls ¢ out pay’ | lowances 
See 345 192 124 19 10 $331, 523 EE ee 
_ SERS 8, 044 6, 733 1,744 311 156 | 11, 173, 186 | 10, 140,852 |.........-.. $1, 032, 334 
ee ID. ccnineccascenaaell 1, 575 972 492 92 19 334, 129 248, 670 $10, 498 24, 502 
Pt incctidsoseneiiaa 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332, 804 248, 928 9, 632 24. 210 
‘Sse 1, 543 941 491 92 19 355, 961 271, 040 q 25, 145 
November..............-- 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309. 705 252, 112 9, 117 23, 127 
it tcancdminne 1, 463 911 445 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 293 23, 827 
FO 1, 422 RUS 421 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 
iecccccssdebioue 1, 419 905 414 St) 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23. 566 
en gE RP AS 1, 422 900 413 80 20 285. 011 242, 969 13, 050 24, 997 
, NER Cs 1,417 906 412 79 20 285, 210 247, 452 9, 751 25, 414 
ay. ‘ 1,419 916 403 80 20 278. 995 242, 292 9, 085 25, 736 
RE RSEUIEPIEER Fe 1, 439 930 407 82 20 277, 368 243, 239 5, 756 26, 474 
| SESE SH Rw 1, 463 940 420 84 20 276, 655 246, 422 2, 581 * 2h, 353 
HD. copsitumuanehumeial 1, 514 978 430 86 21 278, 165 244, 547 3, 886 27, 756 





























oa ee 
























! Except for Army personne! for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

4 Includes personne! on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
term inal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 

* Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

‘ Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- 
sonne! while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this 
applies to all prior periods and for enlisted personne! back to October 1, 1946, 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they include lump-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. Coast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Arm? pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industrig 


data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly perm 
Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash paymen, 


count. 


clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
‘ Represents actual expenditures. 


* Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is includ 


the pay rolls. 


ave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Cop 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1 
and to officers and enlisted personne] t 
in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to whic 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are incl 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Py 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which 


h 


excluded here and included under pay rolls. 


by Class of Turn-Over ! 


1946, for accrued and unused |x 
en on active duty for leave ace 


were started in October 197 
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! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are vot precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a l-week period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The 
turn-over sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and psay-roll 
survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and pub- 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are 





notcovered. Plants on strike are also excluded. 
? Preliminary figures. 
4 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included * 


quits. 
5 Including compenery. indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duratic 


and permanent lay-o 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Industries ' 





Separation 





Total accession Miscellaneous, 


Discharge including 
military 





July? | June July? | June 
1948 1948 1948 1948 








MANUFACTURING 

















, and steel and their products. -.................... 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 

Gray-iron castings 

Mal a castings 

Steel ngs 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire products 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) 

a 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 

Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fa ted structural-metal products 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 
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sctrical machinery 
Electrical equipment for industrial! use 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs 
Communication equipment, except radios-_--_-..._- 
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inery, except electrical 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
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General industrial machinery, except pumps 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
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: Aircraft 
Aircraft parts, including engines 
Shipbuilding and repairs 
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Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories 
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onferrous metals and their products 
smelting and refining, except aluminum 
and magnesium 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. - 
Lighting equipment 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum 
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umber and timber basic products 
Sawmills 
Planing and plywood mills 


urniture and finished lumber products 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings--- 


oné, clay, and glass products 
Glass — glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Industries '—Continyim : Ear 






























































Separation TABL! 
Total accession 
Miscellaneor, 
Industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
military 
July? | June | July? | June | July? June | July? June | July? | June | July: June 
1948 1948 10458 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1944 
—----- | Year and ™ 
MANUFACTURING—Continued | 
Nondurable goods 
eo SE ee 3.8 4.3 4.1 3.8 2.8 2.7 0.3 0.3 0.9 0.7 0.1 | 
ESS CRC RR: Ie: ES OS 4.1 4.5 4.7 4.3 3.4 3.3 .4 4 .8 5 1 
RS ES Sse 4.2 4.4 4.1 3.6 3.0 2.7 _ a » 5 1] 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing. . 4.6 4.0 3.5 3.5 1.9 1.7 2 .3 1.1 1.4 i 
ER A i EE LETT Bi Bi 3.0 4.1 2.5 2.9 2.2 2.1 an 2 2 5 (@) | g39: Averag 
PEGG) SEI ccocoscccecescecccccccacecoenant 3.0 4.3 5.2 6.4 2.9 3.4 7 .2 2.1 2.6 1] 41: Januar, 
i LLL SALE TE 3.1 4.0 4.6 4.2 3.2 3.1 3 3 1.0 8 ll 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen iof7: July--. 
Sey en ladenndiednsktistivencecvcbensscapael 1.9 2.2 2.7 2.3 1.3 1.4 4 3 8 4 2 | — 
e 
Apparel and other finished textile products..........- 5.3 4.2 4.9 4.8 3.5 3.1 2 3 1.1 1.4 Al « Octobe 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. ._.._. 3.4 2.9 3.4 3.0 1.9 1.8 1 2 1.4 1.0 @ | «a Novem 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and Decem 
Ge Gs dein cadecntedbtetncctdisccucunesd 4.9 4.2 4.9 5.4 4.2 3.7 oo 2 .6 1.5 (4) ‘ 
gs: Januar 
Leather and leather products. .....................--. 4.5 5.3 4.3 3.8 3.4 3.1 2 2 6 ft 1] Februg 
OT aenangtstery & ehre.ceepeegen pisiiiediel 3.0} 3.8 2.8 2.5 2.0 1.6 .2 .2 5 6 1 March. 
OS a atncpddticbedticntictindsedatenindied 4.7 5.6 4.6 3.9 3.7 3.3 2 2 6 3 1 | A _ 
| May -- 
Food and kindred products........................... 7.1 10.3 6.8 7.1 3.6 4.4 .7 7 2.3 1.8 2] June-- 
| EL LEG LEE LE 7.4 13.2 7.7 9.4 3.5 5.2 9 1.0 3.0 2.9 3] July--- 
ins ddiintittinnanedctncnestben 9.5 7.6 5.8 4.1 4.3 2.9 .6 5 .8 A 1 ‘ 
DOR RG I iecndusissendsdonnnciictststinens 3.8 4.0 3.6 4.0 3.0 2.7 A 2 ss 1.0 a 
Paper and allied products......................-.----- 3.8 5.0 3.0 3.1 23 2.1 3 . 3 5 1 
0S EE Oe sae 3.2 4.7 2.6 2.5 1.9 7 .3 a 3 .4 “Fe 
, 2, =e eas ilitimetiiobbeasnated 5.1 5.2 4.3 3.9 3.4 3.0 4 4 _ .4 2 
Chemicals and allied products. ....................-.- 2.4 3.1 1.9 2.2 1.3 1.3 m 3 a 5 1 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.....................- 2.6 3.8 2.1 2.4 1.5 1.5 . .3 an 5 1 
Rayon and allied products........................ 1.9 2.5 1.3 1.3 1.0 9 1 1 ‘a a | 939: Avera 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives............ 2.4 3.4 2.2 2.6 1.4 1.5 3 3 4 7 1] M41; Janua 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-.----------- 15) 26 Lo! 10 6 7 1 1 1 2 | no7: July. 
a TR ae 1.2 2.2 9 8 5 5 1 1 1 1 2 | = 
CS SE aes Oe ae 3.1/ 3.9] 2a] a4] 21 2.3 2 2 3 7 2} 4 Octob 
Rubber tires and inner tubes....................- 2.6 3.2 2.2 2.5 1.6 1.5 2 1 2 8 2 Novel 
Rubber footwear and related products............ 3.6 5.4 3.2 5.8 2.7 4.1 1 21 @ 9 4 Decer 
Miscellaneous rubber industries................... 3.8 4.6 3.9 4.2 2.8 3.0 on .4 6 8 2 
948: Janua 
Miscellaneous industries...........................--- 4.2 4.0 2.7 2.3 1.7 1.7 2 2 7 3 my ae 
| 
NONMANUFACTURING feat 
E 
ESS ae Se See 5.2 6.4 5.1 4.8 4.2 4.0 4 3 3 3 2 | June. 
IE ESR ER 1.8 5.0 18 2.7 1.5 1.9 1 21 @ 2 2 July-- 
AAA ALE AES | SEO HE 6.1 7.0 6.3 5.7 5.5 5.2 3 2 3 1 2 
EE ES EEE SLOPE 7.8 7.4 7.6 6.3 5.4 5.2 1.0 | 1.1 3 on 
Coa! mining: 
CO SE a 1.6 1.4 1.8 1.5 1.4 1.1 (4) on an sf a 
CE ESSE EE Oe 4.5 2.8 3.5 2.9 3.2 2.5 ia a 1 3 a | 
Public utilities: 
ll Ea ee 3.4 3.8 2.2 2.1 1.9 1.8 1 al 1 “3 sf 
I SPR SE See 1.8 2.2 2.1 2.2 | 1.4 1.2 1 - 5 8 1 
) " 

1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for m9) - — 
mation have been assigned —y~~ | codes on the vasis of current products. manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries thet > Janu 
Most plants in the employment an —— sample, comprising those which data refer to production workers only (table A-5). 1947: Jul 
were in operation in 1939, are according to their major activity at a Preliminary figures. ; yo y. 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 3 Not available. ms 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 4 Less than 0.05. Oto 

— , . ‘ Novi 

Nore: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, Dece 
and methodology used in preparing the data presented in tables B—-1 and B-2 are contained in 1948: Janu 
the Bureau’s monthly mimeographed release, ‘‘Labor Turn-over,” which is available upon request. _ 
Apri 

F May 

j June 

July. 
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. Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 



































































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods , 
Total: Iron and steel anus Pesta, oct Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products mills - B steel castings 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
wkly. | Oyie | hrly. | wkly.| AY®: | hriy. | wkly. hrly. | wkly. | A¥®: | hriy. | wkly.| AY®: | nriy. | wkly.| Av®: | inrly. 
earn- | hours | earn: | earn- | 7o,3; | earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | } Ho earn- | earn- cca earn- | earn- | | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings *| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
39: Average....--- $23.86 | 37.7 | 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0] 69.8 |$21.78| 37.4 58.2 |$27.52 | 37.2] 73.9 |$29.88 | 35.3 84.5 |$25. 93 37.1 69. 9 
1: January..-...-.| 26.64 39.0} 68.3) 30.48 | 40.7] 74.9 | 22.75] 37.3] 61.0] 31.07] 40.4 76.9 | 33.60 | 38.7) 86.9) 30.45 41.2 73.9 
R: FUR a cncecescs 48. 98 39.8 | 123.0 | 52.19 40.0 | 130.5 | 45,61 39.7 | 115.0 | 53. 67 39.3 | 136.5 | 55. 23 37.4 | 147.8 | 55.64 41.6 134. 1 
August......- 49.17 39.8 | 123.6 | 52.46 40.0 | 131.2 | 45.78 39.5 | 115.8 | 54. 53 39.6 | 137.6 | 58.25 39.2 | 148.8 | 53.77 40.3 133. 5 
September....| 50. 47 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 40.2 | 116.5 | 56.21 40.3 | 139.6 | 58.96 39.0 | 151.3 | 56.86 41.7 137. 1 
October.....-- 51.05 40.6 | 125.8 | 54.69 40.9 | 133.7 | 47.29 40.2 | 117.5 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58. 56 39.0 | 150.2 | 56. 66 41.9 136. 5 
November_...| 51. 29 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86 40.7 | 134.6 | 47. 56 40.1 | 118.5 | 56.93 40.5 | 140.4 | 59. 52 39.4 | 151.0 | 55, 51 40.9 135. 9 
Decem ber..... 52.69 | 41.2 | 127.8 | 56.48] 41.7 135.4 | 48.72] 40.8) 119.6 | 58.13 | 41.2] 141.2) 60.01 39.5 | 151.9} 58.16 | 42.5 136. 8 
48: January-.....-- 52. 07 40.5 | 128.5 | 55.46 40.9 | 135.5 | 48.45 40.0 | 121.0 | 57.43 40.6 | 141.4 | 60, 58 39.5 | 153.3 | 57.31 41.6 137.9 
February - ..-. 51. 75 40.2 | 128.7 | 54.77 40.5 | 135.2 | 48. 56 39.9 | 121.7 | 56.99 40.4 | 140.9 | 59.74 39.5 | 151.3 | 57.24 41.2 139.0 
ae 52. 07 40.4 | 128.9 | 55.25 40.9 | 135.2 | 48. 66 39.9 | 122.0 | 57.28 40.6 | 141.2 | 59. 26 39.4 | 151.0 | 58.47 41.8 140. 1 
F 51.7 40.1 | 129.2 | 54.96 40.5 | 135.7 | 48.33 39.6 | 122.0 | 56.49 39.9 | 141.6 | 58.37 38.6 | 141.3 | 56.39 40.2 140. 4 
FS 51. 86 39.9 | 130.1 | 54.81 40.1 | 136.6 | 48.65 39.6 | 123.0 | 57.39 40.3 | 142.3 | 60. 54 39.9 | 151.5 | 55.15 39.3 140.3 
/ See 52. 89 40.2 | 131.5 | 56. 23 40.7 | 138.3 | 49. 37 39.8 | 124.2 | 57.70 40.3 | 143.1 | 59. 54 39.3 | 151.5 | 57.85 40.7 142.2 
Mi asiscemen 53. 08 39.9 | 133.2 | 56.48 40.2 | 140.6 | 49. 50 39.5 | 125.2 | 57.74 39.6 | 145.7 | 60.37 38.7 | 155.9 | 56. 66 39.8 142. 6 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , . Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings tinware Wirework tools 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
7039: Average......- $24. 16 36.0 67.1 | $27.97 36.9 75.9 |$21. 33 36. 4 58.1 |$23. 61 38.8 61.1 |$25. 96 38. 1 68.3 |$23. 11 39. 1 60. 1 
1941; January.....-- 28. 42 40.2 70.7 | 32.27 41.4 78.0 | 25.42 40.5 62.6 | 25.31 39.8 63.9 | 28.27 39.7 71.2 | 25.90 40.5 65. 2 
 & ee 55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56.25 40.3 | 139.5 | 49.65 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34 41.5 | 124.1 | 51.85 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 41.2 115.1 
Btn none 51. 68 37.7 | 137.2 | 54.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 39.9 | 118.4 | 53, 57 42.5 | 125.9 | 51.45 39.6 | 130.0 | 46. 56 40.2 115.8 
September....| 55. 66 40.3 | 139.0 | 56. 50 39.9 | 141.5 | 48.34 40.5 | 118.4 | 55, 28 43.4 | 127.5 | 53.70 40.3 | 132.3 | 49. 20 42.2 117.1 
October.__...- 57.73 41.2 141.1 | 58.15 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60 41.4) 119.8 | 53.7 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 41.0 | 132.6 | 49. 57 42.1 117.5 
November....| 58. 06 41.2 | 141.7 | 58.73 41.0 | 143.4 | 48.93 40.7 | 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 |) 56.10 42.0 | 133.5 | 50.48 42.3 119.2 
December..... 59. 18 41.8 | 141.4 | 60.05 41.6 | 144.3 | 50.98 42.2 | 120.6 | 53.92 42.5 | 126.5 | 57.83 42.6 | 135.6 | 50. 26 42.0 119.7 
48: January_..._.- 59. 03 41.5 | 142.0 | 59.48 41.1 | 144.6 | 49.67 40.4 | 122.5 | 51.45 40.7 | 126.3 | 56.36 41.8 | 134.7 | 49.91 41.8 119.2 
February. -_.-- 57. 44 40.8 | 140.5 . 52 40.5 | 144.5 | 50.42 40.3 | 125.0 | 50.44 40.1 | 126.3 | 55.47 41.1 | 134.9 | 50.09 41.6 119.3 
March.......- 57.7 40.8 | 141.4 S8 41.3 | 145.0 | 50.21 40.1 | 124.8 | 49.7 39.8 | 125.1 | 55.70 41.0 | 135.5 | 50.20 41.5 120.7 
| RRS 56. 77 39.8 | 142.4 .13 41.2 | 145.8 | 48.52 38.5 | 125.8 | 49.65 39.8 | 125.0 | 54.96 40.4 | 136.0 | 49.90 41.4 120.5 
Re 57. 21 40.4 | 141.5 .49 41.3 | 146.3 | 51.07 40.2 | 127.1 | 50.98 40.2 | 127.3 | 55.11 40.5 | 136.7 | 50.22 41.2 121.7 
See 57. 46 40.1 | 143.0 . 60 41.7 | 147.9 | 52.74 40.9 | 128.8 | 53.04 41.0 | 120.5 | 55.82 40.5 | 138.2 | 50. 36 41.4 121.6 
SET 57. 37 40.0 | 143.4 | 58.71 40.0 | 146.7 | 52.02 40.7 | 128.1 | 56.95 41.8 | 136.1 57. 36 40.3 | 143.1 | 50.05 40.4 123. 5 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and _ hot-| g, a ond ones 
tools, machine , and heatingequip- | water heating ap- ee 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- paratus and steam nn and gal 
saws where classified fittings 8 
¢ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average._.__.. $24. 49 39.7 61.8 |$23. 13 38. 9 59.3 |$25. 80 38. 2 67.6 |$25, 25 38. 1 66.6 |$26. 19 37.6 69.7 |$23. 92 38. 1 62.7 
1941: January.......| 29. 49 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 62.1 | 27.13 39. 0 69.6 | 26.07 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 39.4 66. 5 
1947: Sa 49. 40 41.0 | 120.4 | 49. 29 41.0 | 120.1 | 52.45 40.3 | 130.1 | 50.65 40.0 | 126.6 | 52.74 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 39.3 127.4 
A aa 3 41.0 | 122.1 | 48.19 40.2 | 121.0 | 49.93 38.9 | 128.5 | 49.75 39.0 | 127.5 | 50.60 38.1 | 132.9 | 50.40 39.5 127.6 
September....| 52. 39 42.2 | 124.3 | 50.43 41.3 | 122.2 52.38 40.0 | 131.0 | 53.32 40.9 | 130.5 | 54. 54 40.4 | 135.2 | 51.72 39.9 129. 7 
October______. 52. 47 42.1 | 124.8} 51.22 41.7 | 122.8 | 54.65 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 132.6 | 55.46 41.1 | 135.0 | 62.40 40.4 129. 8 
November._..| 52. 97 42.2 | 125.5 | 51.38 41.6 | 123.3 | 56.42 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.39 40.1 | 133.1 | 57.64 41.8 | 138.0.) 52.81 40.5 130. § 
December___.. 54. 44 43.0 | 126.6 | 52.55 42.2 | 124.5 | 57.00 41.6 | 137.0 | 56.22 42.0 | 133.9 | 58. 66 42.2 | 138.9 | 54.72 41.5 132.0 
1948: January.____.. 54. 24 42.6 | 127.3 | 53.29 42.4 | 125.6 | 55.61 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.24 40.3 | 134.5 | 54.87 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.65 40.7 131.9 
February. ._..| 54.02 42.3 | 127.8 | 52.79 42.3 | 124.9 | 55. 26 40.4 | 136.7 | 54. 59 40.2 | 135.8 | 57.07 41.3 | 138.3 | 52.42 40.0; 131.1 
March........ 54. 68 42.6 | 128.7 | 52.63 42.0 | 125.2 | 56. 54 41.2 | 137.4 | 54.12 40.1 | 135.2 | 56. 53 40.9 | 138.0 | 52.7 40.3 131.1 
Sls. mowitia 84,15 41.9 | 129.3 | 52.05 41.6 | 125.1 | 56.27 40.6 | 138.6 | 54.34 39.9 | 136.3 | 56.13 40.7 | 137.8 | 52.93 40.1 132. 1 
i tbastcses: 54.01 41.6 | 129.9 | 50.84 40.4 | 125.3 | 56.93 41.0 | 138.8 | 54.18 39.7 | 136.6 | 56.90 40.7 | 139.6 | 53.75 40.3 |} 133.2 
A 54. 06 42.1 | 130.8 | 51.66 40.6 | 127.0 | 56.51 40.4 | 140.1 | 55.95 40.2 | 129.2 | 57.68 40.7 | 141.8 | 53.54 40. 2 133. 0 
__ ae 54.11 | 41.2) 131.4 | 49.64) 38.7 | 128.4) 56.48) 40.2 | 140.5 | 55.84 / 40.0 | 130.7 | 59.42) 41.0 | 144.8 | 52.62] 38.6 | 136.3 
j | | | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries co, 
MANU FACTU RING—Continued 
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Iron and steel and their products—Continued 














































































































































































































Fabricated struc- | Metal doors, sash, Screw-machine 
tural and orna-| frames, molding, — aS ee and products and| Steel barrels, kegs, 
Year and month mental] metalwork and trim ’ wood screws and drums Year and mm 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | 
wkly.| A¥® | hriy, | wkly.| AY: | hriy. | wkly.| A¥8: | rly. | wkly.| AY®: | briy. | wkly.| AY: | briy. | wkly.| Ave: Ave 
earn- —_ earn- | earn- _- earn- | earn- — earn- | earn- wkly.| carn: | earn- wkly. | carn- | earn- | Ely. — 
ings | OUFS| ‘ings | ings | 2YFS| ‘ings | ings |®°¥FS| ings | ings | O88! ings | ings | 2°Y"S| ings | ings | hours | {im 
—— a 
Cents Cente Cents Cents Cents | Centy 
1939: Average....... es GOL Bb inca dubtlecncocslicscsdes — UB ASE.dlhU EE 2h. Og awww eee ee eee wens-|-- Average 
1941: January....... 31.01 41.8 abt Raswantialiiiamedisbonndi 29. 58 41.9 70.6 | 36.75 45.0 Ts EL tunedsiveacnsebphebieeoaneees eed hee 1; January 
ee 53. 54 40.7 | 131.6 |$52. 42 40.8 | 128.6 | 51.88 | 40.0 | 120.5 | 59.07 | 39.7 | 148.9 |$52. 93 41.4 | 127.8 |$53.04 | 40.3 131.4 7: July - - 
August 55. 64 41.7 | 133.4 | 54.12 41.2 | 131.5 | 52.45 40.0 | 131.0 | 57.42 38.7 | 148.4 | 52.38 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.38 40.3 132.4 August 
September... ..| 55. 87 41.6 | 134.4 | 55.75 42.0 | 132.8 | 53.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 | 55.08 40.7 138.3 Septem! 
October 57.60 | 42.6 | 135.2 | 5648 | 42.0 | 134.4 | 56.52 | 42.1 | 133.9 | 65.54) 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 | 42.1 | 130.6 | 52.13 | 39.4) i295 Octo 
November....| 57.31 42.0 | 136.8 | 57.11 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.908 | 41.3 | 135.3 | 65.00} 41.4 | 157.2 | 64.55 |) 41.6 | 131.1 | 53.81 40.8 | 120) Novem! 
December... | 58. 81 42.7 | 137.8 | 58.97 43.5 | 135.4 | 67.79 | 42.5 | 135.9 | 67.20 |) 42.2) 159.1 | 56.77 43.0 | 131.9 | 57.08 | 42.5) 34, Decemt 
1048: January...... 55. 76 41.1 | 135.6 | 56.40; 42.0 | 134.6 | 55.68 40.6 | 136.9 | 65.74) 41.6 | 158.1 | 56.54 42.7 | 132.4 | 55.31 41.0 | 1384 January 
February...... | 55. 31 40.9 | 135.3 | 55. 88 41.7 | 134.2 7. 38 42.0 | 136.4 | 65. 51 41.4 | 158.3 | 56.62 42.8 | 132.4 | 51.35 38.2) 1343 Februa 
March........| 56.15 41.1 | 137.1 | 57.35 41.1 | 138.5 | 59.20 43.1 | 137.2 | 64.42 | 40.8 | 157.9 | 56.99 | 42.9 | 132.7 | 53.16 | 39.5) i244 March. 
eae | 65.77 40.8 | 136.5 | 57.97 41.2 | 139.2 | 58.44 42.5 | 137.5 | 63.10 | 40.0 | 157.7 | 56.30 | 42.4 | 132.7 | 53.49 | 39.2)| 134) April... 
May 57.16 | 41.2] 198.81] 68.55] 41.0] 141.2] 57.88 | 42.2 | 137.1 | 62.64] 40.0] 156.6) 56.06 | 42.1 | 133.1 | 55.31 | 40.4 | i3K9 May.-- 
June 57. 84 41.2 | 139.5 | 61.49 42.7 | 142.6 | 58.76 42.3 | 138.6 | 64.74 40.7 | 158.0 | 55.72 41.9 | 132.9 | 55. 41 40.5 | 1364 June. -. 
July 55. 39 39.4 | 139.8 | 58.05 40.4 | 142.0 | 57.96 41.9 | 138.4 | 63.44 40.0 | 158.5 | 55.75 41.3 | 135.1 | 52.97 38.2] 138) July --- 
Iron and steel and 
| their products— Electrical machinery Machinery, except 
| Continued electrical 
| 
ae } 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
-* Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
l. 
| | 7 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents ‘i: — 
1939: Average....... $27. 28 41.3 66.0 |$27.00 | 38.6 | 70.2 |$27.95 | 38.7 72.2 |$22.34 | 38.5 58.1 |$28.74 | 38.3 75.1 |$29.27 | 39.3 | 74 
1941: January ......| 35.09 48.6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 | 38.2] 63.2 | 32.47 | 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 | 44.0 73.) 7: July-- 
1947: July..........-| 56.69 | 41.0 | 138.4 52.00 | 39.8 | 130.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 | 39.6 | 116.6 | 50.57 38.7 | 130.6 | 56.06 | 40.9 | 437.1 sae 
August ..-| 56, 65 40.8 | 138.9 | 51. 53 39.2 | 131.4 | 53.50 | 39.6) 135.0 | 44.20} 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 | 38.9 | 131.6 | 55.74 40.5 | 137.7 Octob 
September....| 58. 61 41.8 | 140.1 | 63.46 | 40.4 | 132.5 | 55.05 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24 40.0 | 118.2 | 53.66 | 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36; 41.1 | 1395 Nover 
October. ---| 57.90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54.10 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 | 40.2 | 119.3 | 55.81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 41.3 | 1400 Decert 
November....| 58. 43 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.32 40.6 | 133.9 | 55.76 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 41.2 140.4 
December... 60. 01 42.0 | 142.9 | 55.34] 41.1 | 134.6] 56.99] 41.2 | 138.4 | 48.59 | 40.4 | 120.3 | 56.15) 41.7 | 134.8 | 50.67 | 42.2) 141.3 Janua 
1048: January.......| 59. 88 41.8 | 143.4 | 54.82 40.5 | 135.2 | 56.77 40.8 | 139.1 | 47.56 | 39.6 | 120.2 | 54.64 40.5 | 135.1 | 59.13 41.8 | 141.5 + pe 
February 60. 80 42.1 | 144.6 | 54.50 40.4 | 134.8 | 56.11 40.6 | 138.2 | 47.00 | 39.2 120.0 | 55.83 41.1 | 135.9 | 58. 65 41.4) 1417 April. 
March ««--| 62,33 42.7 | 146.0 | 54.41 40.3 | 135.0 | 56. 23 40.5 | 138.8 | 47.00 | 39.2) 119.9 | 54.78 40.5 | 135.5 | 59.12; 41.6); 142! ay. 
April... scont Gan 41.8 | 146.3 | 53.86 | 39.9 | 135.0 | 55.70 40.2 | 138.7 | 47.01 39.1 | 120.1 | 53.49 | 39.6 | 135.3 | 59.30 414) 14! June. 
May ---| 61.42 41.9 | 148.6 | 53.70 39.4 | 125.7 | 455. 41 39.9 | 139.0 | 46.97 38.8 | 121.1 | 43. 59 39.3 | 136.4 | 59.33 41.2) 1441 July. 
June 63.10 42.1 | 148.9 | 54.84 40.0 | 137.3 | 56.49 40.2 | 141.0 | 48.10 | 39.1 | 122.9 54.06) 39.7 | 136.3 | 60.50 | 41.4) 146! 
July 63. 06 42.4 | 148.9 | 55. 60 39.5 | 140.9 | 57.14 39.5 | 145.2 | 49.45 39.7 | 124.7 | 54.38 39.0 | 139.5 59. 97 40.7 147 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
“ Agricultural ma- -tool acces: 
roof La Engines and turbines Tractors chinery, excluding Machine tools Mach —— _ 
° Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ¢ ents 
1939: Average....... $28. 76 39.4 73.0 |$28. 67 37.4 76.7 |$32.13 38.3 83.9 |$26.46 | 37.0 71.6 |$32. 25 42.9 | 75.2 |$31.7 40.9) i 39: Aver 
1041: January....... | 34. 00 43.7 77.7 | 36.50 4.1 82.7 | 36.03 41.5 | 86.8 | 29.92 | 39.5 | 75.7 | 40.15 50.4 79.7 | 37.90 50.0 79.8 4 * Janu 
1067: Jaly¥......««s 55. 00 40.8 | 134.9 | 59. 51 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.77 40.1 | 144.0 | 56.83 | 41.0 | 138.5 | 56.78 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42 | 41.2 143.0 47: July 
August.......-. 55. 07 40.9 | 135.3 | 61.34 40.9 | 151.0 | 57.67 | 40.0 | 144.3 | 56.29] 40.3 139.2 | 57.77 | 41.4 | 139.4 | 57.43 | 39.9 144.7 =e Aug 
September....| 56. 41 41.3 | 137.0 | 60.16 | 40.5 | 149.4 | 59.08 40.7 | 145.0 | 57.97 40.6 | 141.7 | 58.60 | 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16 | 41.2) 14° Sept 
October ......| 86.75 | 41.3 | 137.4 | 88.72| 30.6 | 148.9 | 60.17/| 41.1 | 146.5 | 58.36) 40.9 | 143.9 | 50.25 | 42.1 | 140.8 | 61.42) 41.4 14. Octe 
Novem ber 57. 03 41.4 | 138.1 | 62.04 41.2 | 151.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55.91 39.6 | 141.5 | 59. 53 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30 | 41.1 149.4 Nov: 
December... .. 59.22 | 42.7 | 139.1 | 61.14 40.5 | 151.9 | 60.24 41.3 | 145.9 | 57.85 | 40.6 | 142.4 | 61.34 43.1 | 142.4 | 63. 47 42.4 149 
1948: January...... 58. 33 42.0 | 188.9 | 62.79 | 41.3 | 152.9 | 60.10) 41.1 | 146.2 | 57.84 40.4 | 143.3 | 59. 64 42.0 | 142.0 | 63.58 | 42.2 150 4 , Jant 
February......| 68.11 41.8 | 139.2 | 62. 66 41.6 | 152.7 | 59.40 40.6 | 146.4 | 57.80 | 40.4 | 143.2 | 60. 54 42.3 | 143.2 | 63.59 | 42.2 150.5 Feb 
March........| 88. 29 41.8 | 139.5 | 63.31 41.6 | 152.5 | 59.43 40.6 | 146.4 | 59.55 | 41.0 | 145.1 | 60.58 42.3 | 143.3 | 62.30 | 41.8) 149! Mar 
i 58. 57 41.6 | 140.8 | 62.47 | 41.0) 153.0 | 60.08 | 39.4 | 152.6 | 58.87 | 40.5 | 145.5 | 60.29 | 42.0 | 143.7 | 63.50) 42.0 151 Apr 
May 005} 41.6 | 141.8 | 63 46 41.2 | 154.3 | 64.12 35.5 | 152.6 | 59.44 | 40.7 | 146.1 | 60.63 42.0 | 144.3 | 63.19 41.8 | 151.4 a} 
June 59. 51 41.6 | 143.2 | 63.59 40.2 | 158.1 | 61.83 40.8 | 151.6 | 61.31 41.1 | 149.3 | 61.75 42.0 | 146.9 | 62.23 41.4 150 , Jun 
July 58. 81 40.7 | 144.4 | 61.53 | 38.8 | 158.8 | 64.14 40.8 | 155.4 | 60.22 | 40.0 | 150.4 | 60.90 41.4 | 146.9 62. 71 41.3 151.8 July 
See fo 
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Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- —— and dri- | domestic and in-| frigeration equip- 
year and month ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
Ay Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. 
: | briy wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| hrely. 
; | eam. earn- | hours earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | bours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
| ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Titcl _ stele 
| Centy Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
... io Average...-.-- ER TN ES 5 | Ce Be Reet PS RO Rene Se Seer Ne 
-.. Ba: January------- RR ag OR 8 5p EP FT 1G 6 atts a I TR A A I LE ARE 
131.4 a: July .-----<-- 54.79 | 41.9 | 130.1 | 52.33) 43.7 119.8 | 60.35 | 40.6) 149.0 |/$54.85 | 41.6 | 131.8 |$58.43 | 41.0 | 142.5 |$55.37 40.8 | 135.6 
1324 AEEEE.. 2 cess 51. 91 40.2 | 129.1 | 51.22 | 40.5 | 126.5 | 59.52; 40.2 148.7) 52.82 40.1 | 131.6 | 56.35 40.0 | 140.9 | 62.22 | 38.5 135. 6 
138.3 September - - 56. 08 42.2 | 132.9 | 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63. 21 42.1 | 151.3 | 54.17 41.0 | 132.0 | 60.72 42.0 | 145.4 | 54.18 | 39.5 137.3 
132) October ......- 55.77 42.1 | 132.5 | 54.04 42.0 | 128.8 | 63.82 | 42.3 | 152.3 | 57.13 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 42.5 | 146.9 | 56.33 40.7 138.3 
132 November....| 56.88 | 42.1 | 135.5 | 55.54 42.5 | 130.6 | 63.29} 42.1 | 151.8 | 57.96 | 42.7 | 135.8 | 62.17 | 42.4 | 146.5 | 54.41 39.8 136. 7 
| 1344 December.....| 58. 56 43.1 | 135.8 | 55.89 42.9 | 130.1 | 65.67 | 42.9 | 153.7 | 60.42 | 43.7 | 138.4 63.21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05 41.2 138. 4 
| 1354 January -.-.-.--- 59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.59 42.6 | 130.5 | 65.39 | 42.4 155.7 | 58.28 42.6 | 136.9 | 62.74 42.4 | 147.6 | 57.62 41.6 138. 6 
1343 February..-.. | 59.50 42.8 | 139.0 | 55.68 42.4 | 131.2 | 64.11 41.6 | 155.4 | 57.69 | 41.8 | 138.2 | 63.14 42.8 | 147.6| 52.55 38. 1 137.8 
| 1344 61. 40 43.7 | 140.6 | 54.62 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.30 42.2 | 156.1 | 56.38 41.2 | 137.0 | 68.90 43.0 | 148.3 | 55. 51 39.9 139. 2 
138} TT 61.01 43.5 | 140.3 | 64.63 | 42.0 | 130.1 | 65.62 | 42.1 | 157.3 | 58.15 | 42.1 | 138.3) 62.50 | 42.3 | 147.2) 55.99) 40.2 139. 1 
198.9 61. 28 43.3 | 141.7 | 53.31 41.2 | 129.4 | 64.55 41.5 | 157.0 | 57.39 41.3 | 139.0 | 64.89 41.8 | 155.1 | 56.72 40.5 140, 2 
138.9 cs #2. 53 43.3 | 144.3 | 53.75 41.2 | 1230.5 | 66.43 41.5 | 161.4 | 59 29 41.8 | 141.7 | 66.80 42.5 | 146.6 | 59. 47 40.5 146 7 
138 tbetanswe 60. 61 42.1 | 144.0 | 54.62 41.5 | 131.7 | 67.45 41.5 | 163.9 | 57.05 39.5 | 144.5 | 68. 47 43.5 | 157.5 | 57.64 39. 1 147.6 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
cept — 
Total: Transporta- Aircraft and parts, 
a tion equipment, Locomotives a, ae one excluding aircraft | Aircraft engines a ~ weer! and 
- except automobiles engines bas OUNCE 
cal 
—, Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | | | Cents 
Cents oo: Average....... $30. 51 38.9 78.5 |$28. 33 36.7 77.1 |$26. 71 36.0 74,1 |$30. 34 41.5 74.5 $36 58 44.1 83.5 $31.91 | 38.0 83. 5 
744 1; January......- 35.69 | 43.1 82.8 | 34.79 | 42.8) 81.4) 20.57) 38.5 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7 77.6 | 42.16 47.2) 89.2 | 37.69 | 42.0 89.3 
81 ee PD Piilccaacessss| SA68 40.1 | 139.5 | 59.26 | 39.7 | 149.4 | 56.83 41.7 | 136.4 | 54.48 | 39.7 | 137.2 | 56.19 | 39.2 143.5 | 56.77 39.9 142.1 
a7 a 55. 75 39.6 | 140.6 | 61.75 40.6 | 152.2 | 51.89 | 38.6 | 134.3 | 55.30 | 40.0 | 138.1 | 56.58 39. 2 144.3 | 56.93 | 39.3 144.7 
1373 September....| 56. 54 39.7 | 142.4 | 64. 69 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44 39.3 | 138.6 | 58.43 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 39. 5 146. 2 
130 § October .......| 58.07 | 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.09 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 59.19 40.5 | 146.1 | 59.31 39.8 149.0 
140 November....| 56.42 | 38.6 | 146.2 61.64 39.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 | 30.3 | 141.3 | 57.52 | 39.4 | 146.1 55.20 | 36.1 152.9 
140.4 December-.-.- 59.79 | 40.8 | 146.5 | 63.63 | 40.7 | 156.5 | 69.84 41.4 | 144.7 | 57.12 40.6 140.6 | 60.39 |) 41.2) 146.5 | 61.74 40.5 152. 5 
M4l.j January....... 59. 56 40.3 | 147.9 | 62.34 40.1 | 155.3 | 58.51 40.7 | 143.9 | 55.53 39.4 | 140.8 | 59.30 40.6 | 146.1 | 64.05 40.9 156. 7 
141. February - - ..- 58. 67 39.6 | 148.2 | 61.01 39.2 | 155.5 | 58.02 40.2 | 144.2 | 56.13 39.9 | 140.6 | 58. 29 40.1 | 145.2 | 61.54 38.9 158. 2 
14] b a 59. 40 40.3 | 147.2 | 63.46 40.2 | 157.9 | 58.90 40.9 | 143.9 | 56.7 40.1 | 141.4 | 59.53 40.6 | 146.7 | 62.07 40.3 153.9 
142 ' aS 59. 89 40.5 | 147.8 | 64.96 40.5 | 160.4 | 58.70 40.9 | 143.7 | 57.7. 40.6 | 142.1 | 60.33 40.5 | 149.1 | 62.04 40.2 154.1 
43 ; | ae 59. 30 40.0 | 148.1 | 64. 57 40.1 | 161.0 | 58.07 40.2 | 144.6 | 57.74 40.4 | 142.8 | 61.02 40.9 | 149.4 | 60.40 39.4 153. 1 
44) i «cecenes 59. 27 39.8 | 148.9 | 64.58 39.7 | 162.6 | 58.46 39.9 | 146.7 | 57.99 40.4 | 143.6 | 62.14 40.6 | 153.2 | 59.76 39. 2 152.5 
4 ; ae 58. 88 39.2 | 150.1 | 64.00 38.4 | 166.5 | 56.19 38.3 | 146.6 | 57.80 39.9 | 144.7 | 64.79 40.6 | 159.4 | 59.49 38.8 153. 1 
a Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
—_ automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles ’ 
Ps Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- —— es 
Motorcycles, bicycles, metals and their ing, primary, of nonferrous metals Clocks and watches 
; and p products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
nls =] | 
7 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
5A | TE TT TG MCRL. $32. 91 35.4 92.9 |$26. 74 38.9 68.7 |$26. 67 38. 2 69.9 |$28. 77 39. 6 72.9 |$22. 27 37.9 58.7 
| i EE Sa 37. 69 38. 9 96.9 | 30.47 41.4 73.6 | 29.21 38. 7 75.5 | 35.96 44.0 81.8 | 23.90 38.9 61.4 
3 
{ 47: July..........- $56. 35 42.3 | 133.3 | 56.44 37.7 | 149.6 | 51.12 39.7 | 128.9 | 53.89 41.3 130.4 | 54.13 39.2 | 138.1 | 44.58 39.1 114.0 
‘  - ae 55. 58 41.0 | 135.5 | 55.76 37.2 | 150.0 | 51.07 39.5 | 129.4 | 53.98 40.8 | 132.2 | 52.62 38.0 | 138.4 | 46.03 39.1 115.1 
] September__..| 85. 94 41.0 | 136.6 | 59.35 39.2 | 151.5 | 52.62 40.2 | 130.9 | 55.82 41.2 | 135.5 | 54.37 38.9 | 139.6 | 46.87 40.4 116.0 
4 eceuer....... 58. 04 42.5 | 138.8 | 60.30 39.5 | 152.6 | 53.59 40.8 | 131.2 | 54.89 40.9 | 134.2 | 55.19 39.4 | 140.1 | 47.54 40.8 116.7 
¥ November. .._| 58. 94 42.0 | 140.4 | 61.30 39.8 | 154.0 | 54.27 41.1 | 132.0 | 55. 69 41.2 | 135.1 | 55.93 39.7 | 141.0 | 48. 64 41.4 117.5 
ber..... 58. 96 42.3 | 139.3 | 64. 64 41.4 | 156.3 | 55.53 41.8 | 132.7 | 55.44 41.2 | 134.6 | 57.26 40.5 | 141.2 | 48. 69 41.9 116.4 
‘ ; January....... 55. 33 40.3 | 137.3 | 60.96 39.6 | 153.8 | 55.06 | 41.2 | 133.6 | 55.85 41.1 | 136.0 | 57.30 40.4 | 141.8 | 47.63 40.2 118. 5 
February ..... 55. 65 39.8 | 140.0 | 59.00 38.1 | 154.8 | 55.07 41.2 | 133.8 | 55. 58 41.0 | 135.7 | 57.73 40.6 | 142.2 | 48.59 41.0 118. 6 
 ° iil 55. 88 40.4 | 138.4 | 59.81 38.9 | 153.9 | 55. 23 41.1 | 134.4 | 55.31 40.5 | 136.6 | 58. 25 40.8 | 142.9 | 49.15 41.1 119.6 
aE 56. 36 40.3 | 139.8 | 59.14 38.6 | 153.3 | 54.87 40.9 | 134.3 | 56.49 41.1 | 137.5 | 56.84 40.0 | 142.2 | 49.090 40.8 120.5 
a 55. 54 39.4 | 141.0 | 54.44 35.2 | 154.8 | 54.96 40.6 | 135.5 | 57.33 41.5 | 138.0 | 57.42 40.1 | 143.1 | 48. 27 40.1 120. 5 
| a 54. 07 37.5 | 144.2 | 61.23 38.1 | 160.9 | 55.90 40.8 | 136.9 | 57.96 41.3 | 140.3 | 59 35 41.2 | 144.0 | 48.89 40 1 121.9 
i itibesces 53. 94 37.6 | 143.5 | 64.37 39.3 | 164.0 | 56.35 40.1 | 140.5 59. 75 41.2 | 144.9 | 61.61 40.8 | 151.1 | 48.96 39.8 123.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lumber and timber basic products 
Jewelry (precious | gy and plated Alumi Total: Lumber and S 
metals) and jewel- ae ~ P Lighting equipment UminuMm Mman- oer ny ‘awmills and 
; are factures timber basic products logging 
Year and month ers’ findings — 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | AYE: | inrly. | wkly.| O°B | rly. | wily. | yyy. | brly. wriya| AY E | harly. | wkly. | spciy., | brly. | wkly.| Of nt 
earn | hours | C@°B- | €AFD- | hours | C8FB- | C8FD- | hours | COFD- | carn hours | C@FB- | €@rD- | hours | carp | earn- ion | cary, 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cony 
1939: Average....... $26.36 | 30.4 66.0 |$26.03 | 40.7) 64.3 |$25.73 | 37.1 69.3 |$27.49 | 39.3 69.9 |$19.06| 39.0) 48.9 /$18.29| 38.4) & 
1041; January......- 26.43 | 39.1 66.4 | 27.37 | 41.4 66.6 | 28.19| 39.3) 71.7] 32.85] 42.0] 78.2] 20.27) 38.9) 652.1 | 19.50) 38.4 | 1 
1047: July....-.----- 44.44 | 30.0) 114.7] 58.72] 45.3) 130.0 | 47.74 | 36.7 | 130.2 | 48.86 | 38.4 | 127.2 | 43.57 42.2 | 103.3 | 42.86) 42.1 | 101 
August.......- 46.40 | 39.8) 117.2 | 57.20 44.1 | 129.9 | 48.78 37.4 | 130.5 | 49.34 38.9 | 126.6 | 45.32) 43.3 | 104.8 | 45.05 43.1) im 
September....| 60.32 | 42.0 | 120.4 | 60.93 46.1 | 132.1 | 80.02 | 38.4] 130.4 | 49.74) 38.6 | 128.7) 45.41 42.8 | 106.2 | 44.58 | 42.5) ww 
October....... 62.97 | 43.6 | 122.2) 61.31 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 | 39.3 131.7] 52.02] 39.7) 130.0] 45.23 | 42.6) 106.3 | 44.09; 422) yu 
November....| 53.39 42.7 | 125.5 | 61.65 45.9 | 134.4 | 52.51 40.0 | 131.4 | 52.15 | 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.30 42.2 | 107.4 | 44.27] 41.9) im 
December... .. 55. 44.4 | 125.4 | 63.80 | 47.2) 135.3 | 54.11 40.5 | 133.6 | 52.86 | 40.1 | 132.0 | 45.65 | 43.2) 105.6 | 44.20) 42.8) ig 
1948: January....... 61.60 | 41.9) 123.7 | 62.54 46.3 | 135.4 | 53.92 | 39.8 | 135.6 | 53.35 40.2 | 132.9 | 44.49 | 42.4 105.0 | 42.94 42.0] 102 
February ...... 52, 98 43.6 | 124.9 | 62.52 46.1 | 135.6 | 62.86) 39.3 | 134.5 | 52.75 | 39.6 133.0 | 45.01 41.7 | 108.0 | 43.41 41.1) 1% 
eae 52.17 42.2 | 123.7 | 63.81 46.5 | 137.4 | 53.22) 39.2) 135.9 | 52.05 39.4 | 132.2 | 45.32 42.3 | 107.1 | 43.86 42.0) 1% 
ABEnccccceces 51.31 41.2 | 124.6 | 62.09 45.7 | 136.0 | 52.90 38.8 | 136.4 | 52.53 39.7 | 132.3 | 45.59 42.1 | 108.3 | 43.99 41.6 | 10) 
May...-----.- 50. 59 39.8 | 127.1 | 62.00 45.5 | 136.3 | 51.75 37.7 | 137.3 | 52.83 39.7 | 133.2 | 47.39 42.5 | 111.5 | 46.23 42.2! 19 
June..... 52.10 40.9 | 127.4 | 62.24 45.5 | 136.7 | 53.19 37.5 | 141.9 | 52.13 39.1 | 133.3 | 49.42 43.6 | 113.4 | 48. 58 43.5 1] 
July 49. 30 39.8 | 124.0 | 58.55 43.7 | 134.0 | 56. 54 38.7 | 146.2 | 52.52 37.1 | 141.6 | 49.09 42.7 | 115.1 | 48.34 42.6 113 
Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Total: Furniture 
Planing and Caskets and other Total: Stone, clay, 
e* plywood mills and finished lum- Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving | and giass product 
ber products 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cony 
1999: Average....... $22.17 41.1 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5 | 51.8 |$20. 51 CRS BP Bec cccclebenccsinncadadhcecennsloecoeceloccoces $23.94 | 37.6 63 
1041: January.....-. 22. 51 40.5 55.4 | 20.90 | 38.7 54.0 | 21.42 39.0 ee eee eee eee ee ee 25.02 | 37.4) Gy 
1047: July.... -.-| 46. 58 42.6 | 109.3 | 43. 51 41.1 | 105.8 | 44.12 | 40.9 | 107.9 |$44.32 | 40.2 110.3 1.05 | 41.6) 97.8} 48.00; 40.1 | 119) 
August........ 48.89 44.2 | 110.7 | 44.09 41.2 | 107.0 | 44.58 41.0 | 108.9 | 45.69 40.6 | 112.2 | 42.10 42.0 | 100.1 | 49.06 | 40.6 In) 
September....| 48.04 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.38 41.5 | 109.3 | 46.24 41.4 | 111.7 | 47.06 41.6 | 112.8 | 42.41 42.2 | 100.5 | 49.57 40.4) 12) 
October. .... 60.12 | 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 | 42.3 113.0 | 47.00] 41.1 | 113.9] 42.19 | 41.5 | 101.7 | 50.38) 40.8) 12% 
November....| 49.60 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07 | 42.3 | 113.7 47.35 | 40.9 | 115.0 | 39.98 | 39.7 | 100.7 | 50.47) 40.5) 1%) 
Decem ber..... 51. 61 44.8 | 115.1 | 47.72 | 42.7] 111.7] 49.10 | 42.9) 114.5 | 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40.50 | 39.8 | 101.7 | 51.00 41.0) 1A) 
1948: January ....... 50. 67 43.9 | 115.2 | 47.02 | 41.9 | 112.2] 48.54 42.2 | 115.1 | 48.62) 41.8 | 115.7) 39.71 39.2 | 101.4 | 50.10} 40.0) 125) 
February ...... 61.31 43.8 | 117.1 | 46.68 41.4 | 112.7 | 48.38 41.9 | 115.5 | 48.85 | 41.8 | 115.5 | 36.95 35.8 | 103.1 | 49.98 | 39.8 128.§ 
March.......- 51. 06 43.8 | 116.6 | 47.08 41.8 | 112.6 | 48.58 | 42.1 | 115.6 | 49.21 42.3 | 115.6 | 39.59 | 38.6 | 102.6 | 51.41 40.8 | 1% 
ea 51.94 44.0 | 118.1 | 46.34 41.0 | 113.1 | 47.64 41.1 | 116.1 | 48.23 41.3 | 116.7 | 41.09 | 39.8 | 103.3 | 51.77 40.7 | 12 
BF cccccccess 52. 53 43.9 | 119.7 | 46.39 40.8 | 113.6 | 47.60 40.8 | 116.7 7.48 40.7 | 116.5 | 42.29 40.3 | 105.0 | 52.30 40.7 | 12 
BUD ceseneous 53. 18 43.8 | 121.3 | 46.54 40.6 | 114.5 | 47. 57 40.6 | 117.4 | 47.61 40.6 | 117.2 | 42.45 40.4 | 105.0 | 52.41 40.6 | 12 
July §2. 51 43.1 | 121.8 | 46.35 40.3 | 115.2 | 47.04 40.0 | 117.8 | 47.37 40.0 | 117.7 | 42.97 40.4 | 106.5 | 51.50 39.4 | 1 
| Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
i 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware | (5m purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cent 
1939: Average. ...... * OP Ste 6 awe a ea $26.67 | 38.2) 69.9 |$20.55 | 37.8 | 654.3 |$22.74 | 37.2)| 62.5 |.-.----|------- = 
1941: January......- SRGe | BAS] Wed lecceccclcccccss|ececsas 26.82 | 37.9 | 70.9] 21.74| 36.9] 58.7) 22.92 | 36.4] 63.5 |.--.---- oe © 
1000. DUR nc cncconns 49.34 | 38.6 | 128.1 ($40.87 39.6 | 103.1 | 51.72 | 41.9 | 123.5 | 45.25 | 40.5 | 111.3 | 44.86 37.9 119.2 |$54. 91 46.1 | 119! 
August........ 50.40 | 39.5 | 128.0 | 41.88 | 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.06 | 40.9 | 112.1] 46.48 | 38.8 | 120.1 | 55.39) 45.7) 121 
September....| 51.57 | 39.2 | 131.7 | 42.91 | 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.68) 41. 8 | 126.1 | 46.51 | 40.9 113.3 | 46.14] 38.5 | 120.7 | 54.68) 45.0) 12 
ae 52.27 | 30.4 | 132.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 52.32 | 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37) 41.3 | 114.3] 48.18 | 39.6 | 122.1 | 56.70) 45.9 13! 
November....| 53.05 | 30.2 | 135.4 | 43.87) 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 | 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 | 39.4 | 122.7 | 56.35 | 45.3 | 12% 
December... .. 53.07 89.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 | 42.3 | 109.2] 51.904] 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46] 41.2 | 114.6) 48.55) 39.2) 123.8 56.53 | 45.6) 124. 
1948: January......- 52.49 | 38.0 | 138.3 | 44.48 | 41.1 | 108.3 | 51.21 41.4 | 123.7 | 46.74 | 40.5 | 115.0} 47.32 | 38.2] 123.4] 55.94) 45.3) 12) 
February ...... 53.00 | 38.8 | 136.8 | 44.18 | 40.0/ 110.5 | 51.07| 41.7 | 122.6 | 45.52) 38.9 | 116.3) 46.98 38.5 123.0 | 54.58 | 44.4) 12) 
March........| 64.42 | 40.0 | 136.2| 43.06 | 40.5 108.5 | 51.72 | 42.0 | 123.1 | 47.54) 40.5 | 116.6 | 48.17 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.71 45.0 | 123 
BEEicocecstet 54.12 | 39.9) 135.5 | 43.16 | 39.6 | 108.9 | 53.27| 42.0 | 126.9 | 48.39; 40.6 | 118.6 | 48.45 39.2 | 124.9 | 58.98 | 46.8 * 
Deidcoscetns 53.44 | 30.3 | 136.0 | 44.37 | 40.4 100.9 | 55.85 | 426 | 131.1 | 49.75 41.1 | 120.6 | 48.09 | 38.7 | 126.3 | 60.17 47.2 2 
Peadecentiiue 53. 32 39.2 | 136.1 | 44.25 40.1 | 110.4 | 56.38 42.7 | 132.1 | 49.66 40.8 | 121.0 | 48.42 38.6 | 127.2 | 59.91 46.2; 129 
pe 50. 90 37.0 | 137.6 | 42.37 37.7 | 112.3 | 56.48 42.0 | 134.9 | 50.70 | 40.2 | 122.7 | 47.65 37.8 | 129.7 | 59.14 44.5 133 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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lucts Textile-mill products and other fiber 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued uinmentoatures 
8 and cin 
Total: Textile-mill 
allips Lime greys Abrasives Asbestos products oducts and other Cotten menace, 
year and month ber manufactures | °*°®P! Smaliwares 
, Av _ 7 
> | beh Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Av P Avg. 
| care wily. | Sve | briy. | wkly. | A% | rly. | wkly. | Ave | hriy. whiy. | Av@- | hriy. | wkly.| AYR: | iiriy: | wkly. | Ave: | hry. 
| ing earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | 52. | earn- | earn- foie earn- | earn- | } ms earn- | earn- —- earn- | earn- Md +! earn- 
- & ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ours | ‘ings 
Cony $s ie 4 ea a <3 
" Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| a 0 eS ee See Se CEE GED Ole © Inancnadioococcébbsonnes $24.43 | 39.0] 62.7 |$16.84 | 36.6 | 46.0 |$14.26 | 36.7 38.9 
he ETT encantiuovencdlecsoneslacnsaee OR FY fee ae ee 27.26 | 41.3 | 66.0/ 18.01 | 36.9] 48.8] 15.60] 37.2 41.9 
101 
| 14@mmod7: July...-------- $47.23 | 44.9 | 104.2 | 45.48 | 42.1 | 107.9 |$50.00 | 39.3 | 127.3 | 54.90 | 43.3 | 126.8 | 39.48 | 38.4 | 102.8 | 37.21 | 38.3 97.3 
it 1 August......-- 48. 90 44.8 | 106.9 | 46.61 41.4 | 112.6 | 51.26 39.2 | 130.6 | 53. 53 42.2 | 127.7 | 39.44 38.2 | 103.2 | 37.50 | 38.4 97.7 
| 1M September....| 49.23 45.0 | 108.1 | 47.56 | 42.2 | 112.7 | 54.57 40.3 | 135.6 | 52.30 41.3 | 126.6 | 41.39 39.5 | 104.8 | 38. 55 39.2 08. 5 
106 October ......- 51. 96 46.1 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 | 49.4 | 134.5 | 52.57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.5 | 39.22 39.6 99.1 
1g November....| 50. 33 45.8 | 108.9 | 46.27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 40.4 105.1 
December....- 50. 48 46.4 | 108.5 | 48.68 4i.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 | 137.3 | 53.85 41.8 | 128.9 | 45.15 41.0 | 110.0 | 43.64 41.1 106. 1 
102 
108, January.-.....- 49.10 44.2 | 109.4 | 46.89 40.6 | 115.3 | 59.07 44.4 | 133.1 | 53.98 41.4 | 130.5 | 44.19 40.5 | 111.5 | 43.81 40.7 107.7 
1M, February-..-.--- 47. 86 43.7 | 109.1 | 46.23 40.4 | 114.6 | 58.38 42.6 | 137.2 | 54.04 40.9 | 132.2 | 45.79 40.2 | 113.9 | 43.43 40.1 108 3 
| 16 March.......- 50. 58 45.8 | 110.2 | 47. 57 40.9 | 116.2 | 60.62 42.6 | 142.4 | 54.49 41.3 | 131.8 | 46.32 40.6 | 114.0 | 43.98 40.7 108, J 
(0 aa 52. 08 46.3 | 112.7 | 47.97 40.9 | 116.0 | 59.02 41.5 | 142.3 | 55.11 41.2 | 133.8 | 45.46 39.9 | 113.8 | 43.08 40.1 107.6 
MSF. .cccccco- 52.41 46.1 | 113.6 | 49.44 41.3 | 119.3 | 61.04 41.9 | 145.7 | 55.45 41.3 | 134.0 | 45.22 39.6 | 114.2 2. 64 39.6 107.8 
| GEED..« caccoces 53. 32 45.9 | 115.3 | 49.35 40.9 | 119.8 | 61.32 42.1 | 145.7 | 56.66 41.7 | 135.2 | 45.29 39.5 | 114.7 | 42.00 39.1 107.5 
U FE cecenccnees 52. 46 44.4 | 116.9 | 48.22 39.8 | 121.0 | 57.90 41.0 | 140.6 | 57.61 41.7 | 137.3 | 44.15 38.6 | 114.5 | 40.63 38. 0 107.0 
a 
a Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
, ie one — and worsted _ 
Clay, and rayon manufactures, ex- nitted outerwear 
ducts Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth * and knitted gloves 
finishing 
= . Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
mn eo: Average....... $18.22 | 39.0 47.4 |$15. 78 36. 5 42.9 |$19. 21 36. 4 52.8 |$18.89 | 35.6 53.6 |$18.15 38. 4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46, 1 
1; January......-. 19. 74 39.3 50.3 | 16. 53 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 37.9 57.6 | 18.51 33.8 55.0 | 19. 90 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35.8 48.9 
104 
ea ae 39. 68 39.1 | 101.6 | 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.37 35.3 | 103.0 | 40.91 40.8 99.1 | 34.61 36.8 92.6 
1” August........ 38. 58 38.2 | 100.9 | 41.65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42.28 36.6 | 115.6 | 38.08 36.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35.42 37.6 92. 6 
1B September ...-| 40. 67 39.7 | 102.4 | 43.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 46.99 40.2 | 116.9 | 39.48 37.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 | 102.7 | 35. 86 37.5 95, 1 
1%! October ......- 40. 49 39.1 | 103.5 | 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 38.3 | 106.9 | 42.21 41.1 | 102.1 | 38.0! 38. 8 06.9 
1%! November....| 40.13 38.7 | 103.6 | 44.84 41.2 | 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42.53 40.8 | 103.5 | 38.30 38. 7 98. 0 
December ..... 42. 35 40.5 | 104.5 | 46.48 42.3 | 110.0 | 49.12 41,2 | 119.2 | 42.95 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 38. 5 97.8 
198 
es 48: January......-. 43.15 40.3 | 107.1 | 47.55 41.9 | 113.7 | 48.79 40.8 | 119.5 | 41.76 37.9 | 110.3 | 44.65 42.1 | 106.2 | 37.94 37.7 99.2 
1% February...... 43. 23 40.4 | 107.2 | 47.92 41.8 | 114.7 | 52.82 40.8 | 130.3 | 41.72 37.6 | 110.8 | 45.23 41.9 | 107.9 | 39.18 38.7 100.1 
in ea 43.31 40.2 | 108.0 | 48.53 42.2 | 115.1 | 53.49 40.7 | 131.3 | 42.80 38.6 | 110.8 | 45.84 41.9 | 109.4 | 39.08 38. 6 100. 4 
Imi i a 43.03 39.6 | 108.7 | 48.31 41.8 | 115.6 | 52.33 39.9 | 131.1 | 41.61 37.4 | 111.2 | 44.39 41.4 | 107.2 | 38.73 38. 4 100.7 
j a 42.72 39.3 | 108.9 | 48.38 41.8 | 115.7 | 52.61 40.1 | 131.4 | 41.14 36.7 | 112.0 | 42.79 39.7 | 107.8 | 39.00 38. 5 101.2 
, a 43. 98 39.8 | 110.6 | 48.47 41.8 | 115.9 | 53.10 40.3 | 132.0 | 42.01 36.6 | 114.6 | 43.94 40.7 | 107.9 | 38. 84 38. 3 100. 4 
Siitisseesen 43. 48 39.3 | 110.7 | 47.69 41.6 | 114.7 | 52.31 39.5 | 132.7 | 41. 64 36.1 | 115.1 | 44. 21 40.5 | 109.1 | 37.28 37.2 98. 7 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeiagent finishing 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jutegoods,exceptfelts?} Cordage and twine 
—f woolen and 
_ = a 
a Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
39: Average....._.. $15. 05 36.9 41.0 |$20. 82 38. 6 53.5 |$23. 25 36.1 64.4 |$22. 7% 32.2 TET Sintbdbalegubibaningcdssalecene ntlvoostéediesemmus 
119 1: January....... 16.06 | 36.0) 44.6 | 21.65 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 37.3 67.5 | 27.12 36. 2 7. | re Paes a ee en = 
121. ff ae 34.65 | 38.4] 90.2 | 44.37] 40.1 | 110.4 | 49.80] 46.6 | 122.8 | 47.47 | 36.5 | 130.2 |$37.92 | 41.0 | 94.1 |$38.71 | 38.2] 101.4 
1a August........ 34.60 | 38.2) 90.4 | 45.31 | 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 | 39.4 | 120.6 | 45.67 | 34.7 | 131.2 | 36.40] 41.0] 90.8 | 39.10) 38.6) 101.4 
4 September....| 36.30 | 39.5 | 91.8 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.2 | 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 35.9 | 133.4 | 37. 51 41.4 90.6 | 40.00 | 38.8 103.0 
24 October ....... 36. 50 39.3 93.0 | 47.16 41.5 | 113.6 | 53.53 41.4 | 129.5 | 48.33 37.0 | 131.1 | 37.27 41.1 90.6 | 41.70 40.1 104.1 
a November. ...| 37. 41 39.5 04.7 | 48.16 41.2 | 116.7 | 53.99 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 36.2 | 130.3 7. 60 41.5 90.6 | 42. 55 40.4 105. 3 
oT December. .... 38.17 40.2 95.1 | 50.25 42.7 | 117.5 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51.52 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2 92.7 | 44.13 41.3 106.8 
ZI : January....... 37.77 | 30.4] 95.9 | 51.04) 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23] 41.9 | 132.2 | 50.17 | 37.8 | 132.8 | 41.75 | 40.8 | 102.4 | 44.63) 41.3 | 108.1 
7 February...... 37. 76 38. 9 96.9 | 51.80 42.2 | 122.7 | 55.35 42.0 | 131.9 | 51.79 38.7 | 132.8 | 42.28 40.1 | 105.3 | 44.44 40.8 109. 1 
. Mareh........ 39. 5 98.1 | 51.85 42.3 | 122.7 | 55.79 42.1 | 132.7 | 50.36 37.2 | 134.8 | 42.44 40.0 | 106.0 | 43.65 40.6 107.9 
- ay Dabddeacne 72 39.1 98.8 | 51.44 41.8 | 122.9 | 55.18 41.4 | 133.6 | 48.58 35.3 | 137.9 | 42.93 40.6 | 105.7 | 42.21 39.1 107.9 
= 37. 88 38.3 98.7 | 50.67 41.3 | 122.6 | 5.22 41.8 | 134.8 | 49.94 36.7 | 136.4 | 42.69 40.1 | 106.4 | 41.82 38.5 108. 4 
ee 09 38.4 99.4 | 51.05 41.5 | 122.9 | 57.86 42.0 | 138.0 | 51.72 37.7 | 137.5 | 42.65 40.2 | 106.0 | 42.68 29.0 1%. 4 
— I 36. 7: 37.3 98.9 | 48.76 39.9 | 122.1 | 57.42 40.7 | 141.2 | 49.52 37.1 | 133.8 | 42. 58 40.6 | 104.8 | 41.22 37.8 109. 2 
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TABLE C-1: 


Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries _¢, 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products 




























































































































































































Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not Shi 1! 7 Women’s « 
other finished tex- | elsewhere classi- | Shirts, collars, and | Underwear and Work shirts not elsewhen. 
- nightwear neckwear, men’s 2 elsewhere « 
Year and month | tile products fled sified 
' | —— 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . 
wkly. AS brly. | wkly. Ass. brly. | wkly. LA brly. | wkly. Axe- hrly. | wkly. asp. brly. | wkly. Avg. | Ay 
earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | Pou2, | earn- | earn- | Pou, | earm- | earn- | P07; | earn- | earn- | Po), | earn- | earn- | Wkly.) 0) 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | “Urs 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cons 
1939: Average. ..|$18.17 34.5 52.7 |$19.32 33. 2 58.1 ($13.75 34.6 39.8 |$14.18 35.4 40.1 |$11. 03 35.8 30.9 |$19. 20 33.9) # 
1041: January.......| 18.76 33. 5 56.0 | 20.40 33. 4 60.7 | 14.22 | 33.0 43.1 | 14.85 33. 6 44. 12. 33 33. 6 36.7 | 19.47 | 23.2 i 
OER! Cie coccceuts 36. 50 35.8 | 102.0 | 40.17 36.5 | 109.8 | 31. 24 36.3 86.2 | 33.79 | 36.0] 93.8 | 26.56 36. 2 73.5 | 43.81 34.8 1H 
Ca 36. 57 35.2 | 103.8 | 38.66 35.1 | 109.0 | 30.74 36. 0 85.2 | 31. 51 34. 5 91.4 | 25. 54 35.4 72.2 | 45.49 | 34.6 13 
Septem ber....| 37.64 36.0 | 104.6 | 41.06 36.8 | 110.6 | 32.38 36.9 87.8 | 33.05 35. 5 93.2 | 25. 59 34.6 74.0 | 45.78 35.0 | r 
October....... 38.78 | 36.9 | 105.1 | 42.78 | 37.9 | 112.0 | 33.42] 37.8] 885 | 35.00] 36.9| 949/2515| 33.7| 74.5 | 46.91] 35.8| i> 
November. ...| 37.00 36.4 | 101.9 | 42. 24 37.5 | 111.6 | 33.75 38.0 88.9 | 35.09 36. 5 96.1 | 24.90 34.1 72.8 | 43.82 | 35.3 | 10 
Decem ber... ... 39. 00 37.1 | 105.2 | 43.11 37.7 | 113.6 | 34.12 | 38.1 91.8 | 35.56 | 37.3 95.3 | 24.32) 34.1 71.2 | 46.76 | 36.2) ir 
1948: January....... 40. 00 36.6 | 100.4 | 44.11 37.0 | 117.8 | 34.45 36.9 92.9 | 35.03 36. 4 95.7 | 23.73 32.7 72.5 | 48.52 | 36.0 | fy 
February.....| 40.23 | 36.7 | 109.8 | 44.05 | 37.1 | 117.6 | 34.20| 36.8) 92.8 | 34.78) 35.5] 97.4) 25.69) 35.6) 72.1 | 49.09) 36.1/ jn 
Mareb........ 40 09 36.7 | 109.2 | 44.73 37.4 | 118.8 | 35.02 | 37.4 93.4 | 35.77 36.3 98.4 | 26. 50 36. 9 71.8 | 48.10 | 36.1) 1 
BE eccncantul 37 61 36.2 | 104.0 | 44.31 37.3 | 117.3 | 34.39 36.9 92.8 | 34.35 36.0 95.4 | 26.85 36.8 73.0 | 43. 20 35.1) 1 
May 37.24 35.8 | 104.0 | 43. 50 36.8 | 117.1 | 33.83 36.3 92.7 | 34.80 36.8 94.6 | 27.22 36. 5 74.4 | 43.27 35.1} 13 
June 37.41 35.6 | 105.5 | 43.19 36.4 | 116.9 | 33.00 35. 5 92.5 | 34.00 36.0 95.0 | 27.18 36. 7 73.9 | 43.94 34.0] 12 
July | 38. 80 35.8 | 108.3 | 42.84 36.7 | 115.9 | 33.14 36. 2 92.4 | 34.54 36. 6 95.0 | 26. 67 35.8 74.2 | 45.91 34.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Corsets and allied | Millin | Handkerchiefs | Curtains, draperies, | Honsefurnishings, Textile bags 
garments | ery | and bedspreads ro = os extile bags 
. ’ Cc. 
> 
Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 6 
1939: Average...... $17.15 37.5 45.6 |$22.19 33.8 63. 6 |o~ nn nee [on n- noe |o- 2-22 = |e enn e- [oe --0- | -2-2- |---- --- |---2--- |---- --- |-- ----- Ea 3 
1941: January....... 17.2 35. 6 48.2 | 22.31 30. 5 64.8 ee ee ee 
1047: July..........| 34.95 37.5 93.5 | 48. 58 36.2 | 129.8 '$31. 13 36. 3 85.7 |$29.09 | 36.1 81.6 |$36. 44 38. 4 94.5 $35.48 | 38.3) @ 
August........| 34. 80 36. 7 94.2 | 49.52 36.3 | 131.4 | 30.40 35. 5 85.7 | 28.93 36.1 81.1 | 37.74 38. 6 97.7 | 35.34 37.8 | & 
September....| 35. 75 37.5 95.4 | 49.74 35.8 | 134.0 | 31.85 36. 7 86.7 | 30. 64 37.3 83.0 | 38.33 38.2 | 99.6 | 35.86) 38.1 u 
October ....... | 36. 76 38. 5 95.6 | 53.20 38.2 | 133.7 | 32. 57 37.5 86.8 | 31. 55 37.5 84.4 | 38.72 | 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.7 38.9) & 
November....| 36. 80 38. 6 95.5 | 39.14 31.3 | 121.3 | 33.31 37.7 88.4 | 31. 26 37.2 83.9 | 38.03 38.3 98.3 | 37.25 38.9 " 
December.....| 36. 89 39. 0 94.8 | 46.03 35.0 | 125.6 | 32. 55 37.0 88.1 | 31.28 37.1 84.3 | 41.34 40.5 | 101.2 | 37.60 39. 5 K 
1948: January....... 37.37 38. 0 98.5 | 53.14 37.3 | 136.5 | 30.46 34.4 88.4 | 31.44 36.8 85.6 | 38. 54 38.2 | 99.9 | 37.20 |) 38.9) & 
February.....| 37.07 37.9 97.9 | 57.84 39.3 | 141.5 | 32.66 | 36.4 89.7 | 30.69 35.9 85.4 | 36.82% 37.7 96.5 | 36.23 38. 0 4 
March........ 38. 14 38. 5 99.3 | 52.77 36.9 | 139.4 | 34.21 37.1 92.2 | 31.40 | 35.4 88.2 | 38.29 | 38.1 | 100.0 | 35.80} 37.1 & 
pv ees | 37.30 | 37.8) 99.1 | 4995 | 36.0 | 135.3 | 33.09) 36.1) 91.7 | 30.17 | 33.1 | 80.1 | 38.46 |) 38.2 | 100.1 | 36.35 | 37.2) £ 
May | 35. 85 35.8 | 100.3 | 42.82 31.5 | 133.3 | 31. 66 34.8 90.9 | 30. 41 32.9 91.2 | 37.52 | 37.2 99.8 | 37.94 38. 4 ‘a 
i nchdiadiie 36. 48 36.2 | 101.3 | 45.14 32.5 | 134.1 | 31.40 34. 3 91.7 | 30.67 33.7 91.0 | 40.19 39.1 | 101.9 | 37.86 38. 1 A 
July ° 36. 33 36.3 | 100.7 | 50. 68 34.6 | 141.4 | 30.91 33.9 90.9 | 30.21 34. 2 90.5 | 38.93 38.1 | 101.4 | 38.26 38.8 a 
| 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and Trunks and suit 
| leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens cases 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cena 
1939: Average....... $10.13 | 36.2) 52.8 |$24.43 | 38.7) 63.4 j......./......./....... — ER 8h Oa Se ee ee ES EE 
1041: January......-. | = 1% 8 pm © oo * fe 8 oe fp aCe Eee Geen i i FR. Fk a a a SY Ae 
ef SS | 40.30 | 38.2] 105.5} 61.11 | 40.4 | 126.1 |$39.06 | 38.4 | 103.1 | 38.49 | 37.8 | 101.8 ($32.42 | 35.6] 91.4 |$40.62| 38.4 10 
August........ 40.25 | 38.1 | 105.7 | 51.19! 40.0 | 127.7 | 39.86 | 39.1 | 103.4 | 38.32 | 37.7 | 101.8 | 32.33 | 35.7 | 91.2) 42.09) 39.4) If 
September....| 41. 89 39.1 | 107.2 | 52.66 41.0 | 128.3 | 40.14 39.2 | 103.2 | 40.12 | 38.8 | 103.5 | 33.45 | 36.3 92.7 | 43.07 39.5 | If 
October ....... | 42.18 39.0 | 108.2 | 52.52 40.7 | 128.7 | 39.19 38.3 | 103.7 | 40.41 38.7 | 104.6 | 34.43 36. 4 94.5 | 46.15 40.9 IL 
November....| 41.93 | 38.3 | 100.5 | 62.82 40.6 | 129.7 | 38.92 | 37.2 | 106.0 | 39.98 | 37.8 | 105.9 | 33.88 | 36.3 93.4 | 47.61] 42.2) 1) 
Decem ber... | 42.67 | 30.1 | 100.2 | 53.65 | 41.3 | 130.0 | 41.36) 39.3 | 106.3 | 40.87 | 38.7 | 105.6 | 33.91 | 36.3) 93.1 | 45.53) 40.9) li 
1948: January....... | 42.63 | 39.0) 109.5 53.06] 40.8 | 120.9 | 41.36 | 38.9) 107.5 | 41.09 | 38.8) 105.9 | 33.75 | 35.7) 94.7 | 42.33) 38.4 | it 
February.....| 42.99 39.0 | 110.2 | 53.38 40.5 | 131.7 | 41.23 38.4 | 108.0 | 41.35 38.8 | 106.5 | 33.67 | 36.0 | 94.1 | 45.61 40.6 Ie 
Mareh........| 41.87 | 37.8 | 110.6 | 51.91 | 30.4 | 131.5 | 40.55 | 37.6 | 168.6 | 40.21 |, 37.5 | 107.1 | 33.82; 36.0/ 94.0] 45.83 | 40.6) Ib 
, Ee 40. 34 36.2 | 111.6 | 51. 59 39.1 | 131.8 | 39.90 36.5 | 110.7 | 38.09 | 35.3 | 108.0 | 33.18 | 35.4 93.8 | 45.35 |} 40.1 | 1 
Ms canaeee 39. 65 35.5 | 111.8 | 52.38 39.4 | 133.0 | 39.72 | 36.3 | 110.5 | 36.79 34.3 | 107.4 | 34.77 35. 2 99.1 | 45.06 | 39.6) 1! 
Ses 41. 38 37.0 | 111.8 | 53.11 39.5 | 134.5 | 41.24 37.4 | 110.8 | 39.00 36.4 | 107.4 | 35.78 35. 8 99.9 | 44.86 | 39.0) | 
July ~ . 41. 55 37.4 | 111.2 | 53.39 39.5 | 135.1 | 41.09 37.4 | 110.4 | 39.42 37.0 | 106.7 | 35.01 35. 8 98.8 | 44.42 38.8 | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 


































































































































































































Food 
: Slaughtering and Condensed and 
| Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
Year and month | el 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 
wkly. brly. | wkly. | oye | briy. | wkly. | AS® | briy. | wkly. brly. | wkly.| AY®: | briy. | wkly. | AS® | hrly. 
earn- earn- | e@FD- | pours | Carn | earN- | pours | Carn | earn- earn- | earn- te earn- | earn- | p5, A earn- 
| ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings . ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
o: Average...---- ($24.43 | 40.3 | 60.7 |$27.85 | 40.6 | 68.6 /$22.60| 46.7] 48.4 |...... |... -2-]--22 22. $290.24 | 46.2] 62.6 |$25.80 | 42.3] 60.5 
1; January.------ 24. 69 39.0 63.3 | 26. 84 39.3 68.1 | 22.84 44.6 RES ee Lee 29. 41 44.2 65.3 | 25. 27 41.0 60. 8 
7 48. 40 43.2 | 112.1 | 56.82 44.5 | 128.2 | 44.75 47.0 95.5 |$50.18 104.4 | 49, 62 46.7 | 103.4 | 57.71 fO 5 114.8 
es 49.45 43.4 | 114.0 | 54.33 43.0 | 126.7 | 46.20 47.7 96.4 | 49. 21 104.2 | 50. 84 46.9 | 104.2 | 59. 69 50.1 119.3 
September... | 49.04 43.4 | 112.9 | 55.31 43.4 | 127.6 | 45.65 47.4 96.1 | 49. 66 105.9 | 50.12 45.7 | 105.9 | 59 91 49.9 120.1 
October. ...--- 49. 61 42.8 | 115.9) 54.98 43.2 | 127.3 | 45. 58 46.3 98.1 | 49.24 106.8 | 49 86 45.5 | 106.4 | 89.01 49.0 120.3 
November....| 49. 90 42.5 | 117.3 | 61.31 46.9 | 130.5 | 46.05 46.1 99.5 | 48. 54 106.2 | 49.40 44.3 | 107.2 | 59.15 48.6 121.8 
Decem ber-..--- 50. 93 43.3 | 117.5 | 61. 57 47.7 | 129.1 | 46.98 46.5 | 100.4 | 49.32 107.4 | 49. 87 44.8 | 107.3 | 56.45 47.6 118.7 
g: January....--- 49. 44 42.0 | 117.7 | 57.12 44.8 | 127.5 | 45.92 45.9 99.5 | 50.20 110.3 | 50. 50 45.3 | 107.9 | 54.43 46.4 117.8 
February......| 49 18 41.6 | 118.1 | 51. 88 40.7 | 127.7 | 47.28 46.3 | 101.1 | 51. 68 112.5 | 51.12 45.0 | 109.3 | 54. 56 45.9 118.9 
March. .....-.-| 49.36 41.6 | 118.7 | 56.62 43.6 | 130.1 | 45.92 45.8 | 101 1 | 52.28 112.6 | 51.44 45.4 | 109.5 | 50.99 43.7 116.7 
a 50. 95 42.4 | 120.1 | 68.51 48.1 | 142.5 | 47.16 45.6 | 103.2 | 53. 51 114.7 | 50. 86 45.3 | 108.7 | 53.07 45.3 117.3 
May Re fF 42.5 | 120.7 | 67. 66 46.7 | 142.4 | 47.52 45.9 | 103.3 | 55. 36 116.5 | 51.11 45.0 | 108.6 | 55.12 46.1 119.6 
0 52. 08 42.8 | 121.7 | 62.14 44.2 | 137.9 | 48.42 46.3 | 104.3 | 56. 66 116.8 | 52.22 45.8 | 110.3 | 57.73 47.9 120. 7 
SE 51. 82 42.6 | 121.7 | 59.7 42.9 | 136.9 | 49.42 46.7 | 106.6 | 56.42 118.6 | 53. 53 46.2 | 112.8 | 60.65 48. 5 125. ( 
' 
Food—Continued 
Sugar refining, ~ | Beverages, non- 
| Cereal preparations Baking cane Sugar, beet Confectionery | alcoholic 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
69: Average.....-_- leenennaiecccensiebesees $25. 70 41.7 62.1 |$23. 91 37.6 63.6 |$24. 68 42.9 58.5 |$18. 64 38.1 49.2 |$24. 21 43.6 55. 6 
1: January ...... es a a 26. 46 41.1 64.4 | 22.73 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 51.1 | 25. 28 42.0 60.2 
iin it . 83 43.2 | 124.6 | 45.81 42.7 | 107.4 | 50.33 45.5 | 110.5 | 46.34 39.2 | 118.4 | 37. 66 37.8 99.8 | 45 OR 45.0 102.0 
August_.....-.- 54. 32 42.4 | 128.1 | 45. 52 41.9 | 109.1 | 51.89 46.3 | 112.1 | 50.88 41.7 | 122.0 | 38.39 38. 8 99.3 7. 89 46.6 103. 6 
Septem ber....| 51. 28 40.5 | 126.5 | 46.14 41.9 | 110.4 | 50. 87 44.0 | 115.6 | 51. 55 40.8 | 126.3 | 41.20 40.4 | 102.1 | 47 91 46.0 104.9 
October. _....- 50. 5A 39.7 | 127.3 | 46.85 41.9 | 111.5 | 53.03 45.3 | 116.8 | 50. 59 44.8 | 113.0 | 42.24 41.1 | 102.9 | 45. 85 44.3 103. 9 
November....| 52.05 40.3 | 129.1 | 46. 26 41.6 | 111.5 | 56.39 46.0 | 122.4 | 56 47 48.2 | 117.2 | 42.24 40.8 | 103.6 | 44 60 43.3 103, 2 
Decem ber-..--.- 54. 13 40.8 | 132.8 | 47.43 42.3 | 111.9 | 48.24 41.2 | 117.1 | 58. 87 46.1 | 116.8 | 42.96 41.5 | 103.5 | 45.22 43.7 103. 2 
8: January....... 54.10 40.5 | 133.5 | 47.03 41.6 | 113.1 | 45.66 38.0 | 120.1 | 50.45 39.0 | 129.3 | 40 82 39.6 | 103.4 | 45.05 43.0 105. 5 
February....-- 55. 58 40.6 | 136.9 | 49.30 43.6 | 113.2 | 44.66 37.9 | 111.7 | 55.30 42 4 | 130.5 | 40 45 38.9 | 104.5 | 44.99 429 104 8 
March......-- 52. 46 38.7 | 135.6 | 47.38 41.9 | 113.1 | 49.30 41.0 | 120.2 | 50.11 38.7 | 129.6 | 40.48 39.1 | 105 0 | 44 93 43.0 104.4 
Ge . 50 39.8 | 137.0 | 48.00 42.1 | 113.8 | 52.57 43.2 | 121.7 | 50.19 38.4 | 130.2 | 40.83 38.6 | 106 0 | 45.46 43.7 104. 1 
ae 55. 64 40. 4 137.7 | 49.09 42.7 | 114.8 | 51.08 41.9 | 122.0 | 50.27 .5 | 133.9 | 38.76 37.5 | 103.6 | 45. 75 43.9 104. 1 
a 58. 00 41.5 | 139. 8 | 50.03 42.9 | 116.5 | 52.88 43.5 | 121.4 | 50.20 .5 | 130.3 | 41.56 39.1 | 106.4 47. 27 45.0 105.3 
| 57. 92 41.7 | 139.1 | 50.01 42.7 | 116.8 | 57.45 45.4 | 126.5 | 50.7: 3.4 | 132.1 | 41.89 38.8 | 107.7 | 49.13 45.8 107.4 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
aamene 
Tobacco (chewing 
Canning and pre- Total: Tobacco 
Malt liquors serving manufactures Cigarettes Cigars and ———~ and 
| 
l | | 
| Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | | Cents 
Average....... $35. 01 38.3 91.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 |$16. 84 35.4 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 56.1 |$14. 59 34.7 41.9 $17. 53 34.1 51.4 
January.__.... | 34. 57 36. 4 95.2 | 16.67 33.0 | 51.0 | 17.89 35.7 50.1 | 22.38 37.3 60.0 | 15.13 35.0 43.2 | 18.60 34.9 53.7 
Ta Sere | 67.52 | 45.1 | 149.3 | 39.96 39.9 | 190.3 | 37.74 39.6 95.3 | 44. 67 42.2 | 106.0 | 31.25 37.4 847 | 38.21 39.9 05.8 
Ss 68. 98 45.3 | 152.3 | 45. 88 42.6 | 108.3 | 37.26 39.2 95.1 | 43.74 41.2 | 106.1 | 32.00 37.3 85.3 | 37.13 40.1 92.8 
September.._.| 69. 54 45.2 | 153.9 | 43. 69 42.8 | 102.5 | 37 33 39.2 95.2 | 43 36 40.7 | 106.6 | 32.42 37.7 85 7 | 38.39 41.2 03 3 
October _._...- 66. 10 43.5 | 151.7 | 44.75 40.9 | 110.0 | 37.90 39.7 95.4 | 43.92 41.3 | 106.3 | 33. 21 38.3 86.3 | 37.78 40.6 93.1 
November....| 64.03 42.1 | 152.3 | 37.94 35.9 | 106.2 | 37 67 39.4 95.6 | 43.15 40.6 | 106.3 | 33. 69 38.6 86.8 | 36.10 38.5 93.9 
December_..-- 63. 54 42.1 | 151.1 | 41.14 37.7 | 109.3 | 39.16 39.9 98.3 | 45.45 40.6 | 111.9 | 34.24 39.3 86.8 | 37.16 39.1 95.0 
January_...... 61.03 40.4 | 151.0 | 41.10 37.3 | 110.2 | 37.97 38. 6 98.4 | 44.74 39.4 | 113.5 | 32. 64 38.1 86.0 | 35.38 37. 1 05. 5 
February ciiitineait 62. 25 40.9 | 152.0 | 42.73 38.4 111.8 | 35.04 36. 2 96.8 | 37. 93 33.9 | 112.0 | 32. 59 37.9 85.7 | 35. 89 37.2 96. 5 
March........| 62. 57 41.2 | 151.6 | 40.77 36.5 | 112.0 | 36.52 37.7 96.8 | 42.99 38.2 | 112.4 | 32.12 37. 5 85.2 3h. 78 36.9 97.1 
oa 65. 24 42.5 | 153.2 | 41.63 37.0 113.0 | 37.19 38. 2 07.3 44.35 39.6 | 111.9 32.13 37.4 85.7 | 36.32 37 1 97 9 
iintacnos 65. 31 42.5 | 153.7 | 41.35 36.8 112.5 | 37.12 37.7 98.4 | 44.32 38.9 | 113.9 | 31.80 36.9 85.8 36 91 37.3 99.1 
Cera 67.77 42.9 | 157.9 | 41.16 38.0 | 109.0 | 37. 86 37.8 | 100.3 | 45. 84 39.1 | 117.2 | 31.73 36.8 86.3 | 37.93 37.6 100. 9 
a 71. 27 44.1 | 161.3 | 41.78 39. 0 | 108.3 | 38. 51 38.0 | 101.4 | 46. 59 39.8 | 117.1 | 32.24 36. 7 87.7 | 37. 59 37. 1 101.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Printing, publish: 
| Paper and allied products and allied inde , 
Total: Paper and p Total: Printing, pp 
aper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, an 
Year and month allied products industries" year and 0 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. why brly. | wkly. aS hrly. | wkly. wie. hriy. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. wie brly. | wkly. Ave. 
earn- | hours | S8*B- | C8 | hours | C8 | C@rD- | hours | C@FD- | earn- heute earn- | earn- | hours | earn: | earn- | 107: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 2°Urs 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cenullllbeg. A verag 
1930: Average....... $23.72 | 40.1 | 60.2 924.02) 40.3) 62.0 /.......)...2.2) fp $21.78 | 40.2] 54.7 |$32.42| 37.4) g@mmee Jouar 
1041: January....... 5 (Re Fm tg & Fe * oe 5 ers Oe ee Oe Ee 22.26 | 38.8) 57.6 | 33.49) 37.8) g P 
1947: July........... 51.06 | 42.9] 119.0 | 56.36) 44.5 | 126.6 |$44.72| 42.1 | 107.4 |$42.30 | 38.8 | 100.4] 45.44] 41.4 | 100.9 | 50.37] 30.6) 19mm a 
August........ 50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 44.1 | 127.6 | 44.96 41.0 | 110.7 | 41.89 38.4 | 109.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.4 | 59.48 | 39.4 1%, Septem 
September....| 51.99 42.9 | 121.0 | 57.14 44.5 | 128.3 | 47.02 42.2 |} 112.5 | 42.05 38.2 | 110.2 | 46.53 41.6 | 112.2 | 61.61 40.2) 19 Octobe 
October.......| 52.22 43.0 | 121.5 | 57.10 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43.67 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62 40.0) 16% Novem 
November....| 52. 80 43.2 | 122.2] 57.40 44.4 129.2 | 46.52 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 39.0 | 110.6 | 48. 66 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.30 40.0) 1% 
December ..... 53. 69 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 44.9 | 120.5 | 47.35 42.2 | 112.2 | 45.29] 40.7] 111.3] 40.44 43.3 | 114.4 | 63.37 | 40.4) \y 
1048: January....... 53. 20 43.1 | 123.5 | 57.75 | 44.4 130.1] 46.50) 41.4] 113.9 | 45.23) 40.8] 111.2 | 48.35] 42.0] 115.5] 62.41 39.5] If — 
February ...... 53. 61 43.1 | 124.5 | 58. 41 44.5 | 131.0 | 46.68 41.3 | 114.6 | 44.34 39.5 | 112.0 | 48.75 41.9 | 116.7 | 62.72 39.1] 1% March 
March ....| 53,82 43.1 | 124.9 | 58.50 44.5 | 131.3 | 46.30 41.1 | 114.4 | 45.69 40.7 | 112.1 | 49.14 41.8 | 117.7 | 63.97 39.51 1) April... 
, REE SS 53. 36 42.7 | 125.0 | 58.02 44.1 | 131.3 | 46.26 40.8 | 114.9 | 45.14 40.5 | 111.3 | 48.32 41.0 | 118.0 | 64.62 39.2] 16s May. 
El epvendéves 54. 28 42.8 | 126.9 | 59.47 44.6 | 133.4 | 46.34 40.8 | 115.0 | 44.93 39.8 | 112.6 | 48.64 40.7 | 119.9 | 65.06 39.1 | 1A) June 
Ss socialists 55. 31 42.8 | 129.2 | 60.40 44.1 | 136.8 | 47.10 41.2 | 116.3 | 46.29 40.8 | 113.0 | 50.27 41.6 | 121.4 | 65. 53 39.1] 167" July.. 
ee 56.06 | 42.6 | 131.7 | 61.42] 44.0 | 140.0 | 45.87 | 40.6 | 115.4 | 48.61 | 41.6 | 116.7 | 49.95 | 40.7 | 122.4 | 65.06] 38.8) Je; ¥ 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes Drugs, medicines, 
a? periodicals job Lithographing and allied products and colors and insecticides 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $37. 58 36.1 | 100.4 [$30.90 | 98.3] 80.4 |.......}......./....... $25.59 | 39.5 | 64.9 |$28.48 | 40.5! 70.4 ($24.16 | 39.7 ! 
1941: January....... 38.16 | 36.4] 105.2 | 31.64]; 30.6] 81.0 |.......].......]....... 27.53 | 29.9 | 69.0) 20.86); 40.3) 74.1 .68 | 39.3 61/939: — 
41: Janua 
ff Ses 66. 38.2 | 171.3 | 56.77 40.5 | 140.8 |$57. 55 40.5 | 142.1 | 51.00 40.9 | 124.7 | 53.37 42.3 | 126.3 | 43. 50 39.1) iL 
August........ 67.74 38.5 | 173.6 | 55.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57. 56 40.1 | 143.6 | 51.27 40.9 | 125.2 | 53.76 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 39.9) 114 47: July-. 
Septem ber....| 60. 40 39.0 | 175.3 | 58.32 40.8 | 143.6 | 60. 51 61.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53. 55 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 39.5] lz Augu: 
ae 69. 18 38.7 | 175.8 | 58.63 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 41.1 | 146.2 | 52.67 41.4 | 127.3 | 53.93 41.9 | 129.0 | 47.90 40.4) lias Septe 
November...) 60.78 38.6 | 177.6 | 50.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 42.4 | 146.7 | 53.15 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06 41.9 | 131.6 | 47.35 40.0) lat Octot 
December...../ 71.45 | 39.1 | 179.1 | 60.22] 41.1] 147.9 | 62.91 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 | 41.5 | 129.3} 55.11 42.0 | 131.4 | 47.90 | 40.4) 18) jae 
1048: January ....... 68.96 | 37.8 | 179.7 | 60.23 40.7 | 149.3 | 61.03 | 40.4] 151.1 | 54.31 41.4 | 131.1 | 55.34 | 42.0 | 132.1 | 48. 31 40.4} 119! 
February ...... 70. 36 38.3 | 181.2 | 60.13 39.8 | 152.8 | 60.04 39.8 | 150.9 | 54.12 41.1 | 131.5 | 55.73 41.8 | 133.4 | 48.42 40.2 | 12 48: Janus 
Be cecends 71. 32 38.4 | 184.3 | 60.96 40.3 | 152.8 | 62.92 40.3 | 156.0 | 54.15 41.2 | 131.5 | 55.71 41.7 | 133.8 | 48.44 40.2} 120! Febrt 
Cae 72.79 38.5 | 187.0 | 61. 26 39.9 | 155.1 | 61.78 39.5 | 156.5 | 54.38 41.0 | 132.7 | 55.54 41.5 | 134.4 | 48.36 39.8 | 1214 Marc 
Av ---| 73.04 38.4 | 187.7 | 61.92 39.8 | 157.0 | 63.24 39.5 | 160.1 | 55.24 41.0 | 134.7 | 57.22 42.2 | 135.8 | 48.91 39.4 4 April 
/ aes 73. 36 38.0 | 190.0 | 62, 25 39.7 | 157.9 | 65.00 40.0 | 161.6 | 56. 62 41.4 | 136.7 | 57.84 42.4 | 126.5 | 49.22 39.5 | 124) May 
July | 72. 39 37.8 | 189.4 | 62.06 39.7 | 157.6 | 62.45 38.6 | 161.8 | 57.14 41.1 | 139.0 | 59.11 42.7 | 138.7 | 48.63 38.8 | 10m — 
y. 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- , 
Soap products where classified fuses arms. Cottonseed oll 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1089: Average....... $28. 11 30.8 | 70.7 |$24.52| 37.9 | 64.6 [$31.30 | 40.0) 78.4 |$20.99| 38.8] 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0) 61.2 |$13.70| 44.3 wi! 
1941: January....... 20.58; 40.0) 74.0) 27.26; 39.2; 69.6) 33.10; 40.3) 82.2) 31.56) 37.8] 83.5) 24.05 | 38.6] 62.3/ 15.55| 44.6 3B) 
ff 56.30 | 42.0 | 134.0 | 48.69) 39.6 123.0 | 57.73 | 41.1 | 140.4] 56.47] 41.2] 187.1 | 80.42 | 41.6] 121.3 | 35.20; 48.3 73 
August........ 59.04 43.0 | 187.4 | 40.04 40.0 | 122.6 | 57.44 40.7 | 141.9 | 57.08 | 41.9 | 136.1 | 44.96] 41.0] 109.8 | 35.76 | 48.9 7 : 939: Avel 
September....| 62.05 | 44.0] 141.0) 49.74] 39.6 125.7] 57.98 | 40.5) 143.2] 57.30] 41.6] 138.1] 52.60] 42.1 | 125.0] 36.30] 51.0 71! 941: Janu 
October.......| 61.58 | 43.5] 141.4} 48.71 39.0 | 124.9 | 58.46} 40.8) 143.2 | 56.65) 40.5 | 140.0} 53.13 | 42.9) 123.9] 38.84; 653.8 721 
November....| 62.66 | 44.1 | 142.0 | 49.07 | 39.2 | 125.2) 50.21 40.9 | 144.8 | 58.20) 40.7) 143.0] 53.30! 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47] 62.6 7h 947: July 
December... .. 65. 01 44.7 | 145.6 | 49.73 | 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07 | 41.2 | 145.7 | 57.36; 40.0 | 143.3 | 53.85 | 43.3 | 124.3] 38.68; 52.9 73 san 
1048: January....... 64.69 | 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.30 | 30.2 | 128.4 | 60.80; 41.2 | 147.7 | 58.85 | 40.8 | 144.1 | 48.00; 40.5] 118.8] 38.86} 52.2 m4 Oct 
February .... . 64. 54 43.8 | 147.5 | 50.33 | 39.3 | 128.0 | 60.82 41.1 | 147.9 | 59.20) 41.2 | 143.8 | 48.19] 40.6 | 118.7 | 36.59; 48.8 75 Nov 
March ........| 62.83 | 42.3 | 146.7 | 50.68 | 39.5] 128.4 | 60.84 41.0 | 148.3 | 58.24) 40.5 | 143.7 | 49.04 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.95 | 50.3 3 Dee 
DDEEcccscindll 64.29 | 42.1 | 152.8) 51.29] 39.8 | 128.7 | 60.97 41.1 | 148.4 | 36.47 | 39.6 | 142.7 | 49.37 | 40.8 | 120.9 | 37.50| 49.4 73 
See 64.00 | 42.1 | 154.3 | 51.46 39.7 | 120.6 | 61.48 | 41.2] 149.3 | 59.34] 40.6 | 146.2 | 50.28 | 41.3 | 121.8 | 38.07] 49.0 6. 948: Jami 
June..........| 66.46 | 42.1 | 155.3 | 51.72] 39.8 | 120.8 | 63.17] 41.9 | 150.9/ 61.58 | 41.9 | 147.1 | 51.48] 41.2 | 124.3] 37.94] 48.0) 7% Feb 
SS 64.88 | 41.7 | 155.5 | 53.38 | 40.1 | 133.0 | 63.49 | 41.3 | 153.9) 61.65 | 41.8 | 147.3 | 53.05 | 41.2 | 127.9 | 38.77] 47.6 8 yo 
Ma 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANU FACTURING—Continued 



















































































































































































































wo ae ag Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: P f k - : . 
Fertilizers Piven Riba yd! Petroleum refining Coke and by Roofing materials | Total: et prod 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkiy. | ASS: | hriy. | wkly. | Ave: | hriy. | wkly.| Qf: | briy. | wkly. briy. | wkly. | AY8: | rly. | wily. | AY®: | nny: 
earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | pours | earn: | earn- | pour, | earn: | earn- earn- | earn- | jours | earn: | earn- |) ¥- | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "4S | ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cends Cents 
9. Average...---- en se) ee ee. Oe Oe eee © MP © Wee finn onl ccceckscunnsslecccoeslscocccolescesce $27.84 | 36.9 75.4 
January-.-.---- “FT aeeeym ive © me Vee tae * 8 ee 6 eee eee ae eee ee eee 30.38 | 39.0 77.9 
an 37.04 | 41.8] 88.6 | 60.57 | 40.5 | 149.5 | 64.12 | 40.7 | 157.0 |$51.34 | 37.8 | 136.4 |$56. 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.74 | 38.6] 144.5 
August..--...- 37.17 40.9 90.8 | 60.62 40.6 | 149.4 | 63.12 40.3 | 156.7 | 54.15 | 39.8 | 136.3 | 57.17 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.92 38.7 144.5 
September...-| 38.85 41.8 93.0 | 61.84 41.0 | 150.9 | 64.75 40.7 | 159.1 | 53.08 38.6 | 138.1 | 57. 56 44.7 | 128.7 | 57.76 39.9 144.7 
October. ...--- 36. 85 40.5 90.9 | 60.94 40.5 | 150.5 | 63.51 39.9 | 159.3 | 53.83 39.9 | 135.0 | 58.88 45.2 | 130.2 | 57.62 40.1 143.8 
November. ...| 35. 53 39.2 | 80.7 | 62. 54 41.2 | 151.8 | 65.86 41.0 | 160.7 | 54.06 | 39.8 | 135.9 | 58.74 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.99 | 39.9 145.4 
December. ---- 36.56 | 40.7 | 89.7 | 63.21 | 40.8 | 155.1 | 66.32] 40.3 | 164.7 | 54.37 | 39.7 | 137.1 | 60.60 | 45.5 | 133.1 | 59.47 | 40.9] 145.4 
January-_...-.-- 37.23 | 41.5 | 89.7 | 64.47 | 40.7 | 158.6 | 67.54] 39.8 | 169.9 |*56.70 | °40.4 [9140.4 | 58.35 | 44.4] 131.4 | 57.383 | 30.7] 144.4 
February-.-.-..-- 34. 96 39.7 88.1 | 64. 58 40.8 | 158.1 | 67.64 40.0 | 168.9 |*57.06 | *40.9 |°139.5 | 58. 67 44.1 | 133.2 .7 38.5 142.1 
March. ...-.-..- 36. 25 41.6 87.1 | 64.62 40.6 | 159.3 | 67.77 40.1 | 169.2 | 56.74 40.3 | 140.8 | 59. 51 44.3 | 134.2 | 53,24 37.8 140.8 
AUB. .ccncsees 36. 49 41.5 88.0 | 64.45 40.3 | 160.0 | 68.50 40.2 | 170.4 | 53. 54 38.4 | 139.5 | 58.84 44.0 | 133.8 | 53.39 37.8 141.2 
a 37. 40 41.4 90.4 | 67.16 41.2 | 163.1 | 71.14 40.9 | 174.0 | 57.01 40.2 | 141.9 | 60.66 44.9 | 135.2 | 55. 45 39.0 142.4 
_ Se 39. 34 41.2 95.4 | 67.18 40.7 | 165.0 | 70.92 40.3 | 176.2 | 57.84 40.3 | 143.7 | 61.09 44.7 | 136.7 | 57.14 39. 7 143. 9 
_ 40.82; 42.1 97.0 | 69.30 40.8 | 170.0 | 73.68 40.4 | 182.7 | 57.15 39.8 | 144.2 | 62. 59 45.1 | 139.3 | 58.31 39. 7 147.0 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
Rubber ti d Rubber boo d Total: Miscell ~—_ a Pi 
u r tires an u r ts an otal: scellaneous sional and scien- ?*janos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
trol equipment 
Cents Cen Cents Cent Cents Cents 
Average......- $33.36 | 35.0 | 95.7 |$22.80 | 37.5 | 60.7 |$23.34 |) 38.9 | 60.5 |$24.48 | 39.2| 62.4 |__....-]......- pans ae (aware epeael 
January......- 36. 67 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 63. 24. 97 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 39.3 64.5 |$35. 33 45.7  * f ee eel eee 
| 62.06 | 37.9 | 164.0 | 48.46 | 40.5 | 118.7 | 48.22 | 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.37 | 39.4 | 117.8] 53.55 | 40.1 | 135.0 |$51.57 | 40.8) 126.9 
A scien 62.15 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 39.9 | 118.3 | 49.17 39.7 | 123.7 | 46.32 39.3 | 117.7 | 54.27 39.9 | 135. 50. 88 40.7 125.9 
September_...| 64.75 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.92 41.8 | 119.4 | 50.40 40.9 | 123.4 | 47.91 40.2 | 119.1 | 55.00 39.8 | 136.1 3. 81 41.9 129.5 
October. .....- 63.78 38.7 | 164.7 | 51.28 42.4 | 121.1 | 51.03 41.4 | 123.2 | 48.74 40.6 | 120.0 | 55. 67 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64 40.8 130.1 
November....| 64.86 | 38.9 | 166.1 | 49.26] 40.6 | 121.3 | 51.27 | 41.0 | 125.2 | 49.14] 40.7 | 120.7 | 56.06 | 40.0 | 136.9 .24] 41.6] 131.8 
bnemeel 65.74 39.5 | 165.8 | 54.72 44.5 | 123.1 | 52.93 41.8 | 126.1 | 50.21 41.2 | 121.9 | 57.99 40.8 | 139.1 | 56.25 42.9 132.6 
January_.....- 62.72 38.2 | 164.6 | 51.08 42.1 | 121.4 | 51.79 41.1 | 126.0 | 49.60 40.4 | 122.7 | 59.59 41,2 | 141.9 | 52.52 40.4 131.1 
February...... 58. 22 36.0 | 161.3 | 50.65 41.7 | 121.4 | 51.33 40.8 | 125.8 | 50.11 40.8 | 123.0 | 57.20 40.0 | 138.8 . 88 40.0 130. 5 
| NE 55. 54 34.8 | 159.9 | 51.42 42.2 | 121.9 | 50.60 40.4 | 125.1 | 49.84 40.6 | 122.9 | 57. 54 40.1 | 140.7 .82 40.3 128.8 
, 56. 54 35.3 | 160.3 | 50. 59 41.7 | 121.4 | 50.16 39.9 | 125.6 | 49.60 40.4 | 122.8 | 58.16 40.5 | 141.3 | 52.34 40.8 128. f 
ae 61.15 37.4 | 163.6 | 50.61 41.7 | 121.4 | 50.34 40.0 | 126.0 | 50.19 40.3 | 124.4 | 58.35 40.2 | 143.0 . 36 40,8 128. 6 
ae 63. 96 38.8 | 165. 50. 69 41.7 | 121.5 | 51.15 49.2 | 127.2 | 50.90 40.4 | 126.1 | 57.73 39.7 | 143.4 | 52.11 40.9 128. 0 
[ a 66. 30 39.3 | 168.4 | 52.12 42.3 | 123.1 | 51.14 39.4 | 129.1 | 49.93 39.4 | 126.8 | 56. 68 39.7 | 144.8 RY 40.6 128. 2 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining 
Coal Metal 
Anthracite Bitumi.ous # Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zinc 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$25. 67 27.7 92.3 . 88 27.1 88.6 |$28. 93 40.9 70.8 | $26. 36 35.7 73.8 |$28. 08 41.9 67.9 |$26.39 38.7 68.3 
25. 13 27.0 | 92.5 . 00 29.7 88.5 | 30.63 41.0 74.7 | 29.26 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 | 28.61 38.2 74.9 
58. 10 37.0 | 157.5 . 87 31.8 | 174.0 | 54.04 41.2 | 131.1 | 52.86 | 39.2 | 134.8 | 57.79 44.7 | 120.4 | 52.81 40.5 130.4 
68. 51 38. 5 78.0 . 23 39.1 | 178.7 | 56.09 41.4 | 135.4 | 54.09 40.0 | 135.2 | 60.01 43.8 | 136.9 | 54.75 39.8 137.6 
67. 37 38.2 | 176.5 .19 39.1 | 181.9 | 57.01 41.6 | 137.0 | 54.12 39.6 | 136.8 | 61. 57 44.2 | 139.3 | 56. 67 41.0 138.3 
71.40 40.0 | 178.4 .91 39.9 | 179.8 | 57.39 42.3 | 138.6 | 55.11 40.7 | 135.5 | 60.78 44.8 | 135.7 | 57.48 41.5 138. 6 
63. 43 36.2 | 175.4 .77 38.5 | 185.1 | 57. 55 41.7 | 138.0 | 54.83 39.9 | 137.6 | 60.49 44.0 | 137.5 | 58. 58 41.4 141.6 
67.42 38.4 | 175.6 | 75.22 41.2 | 182.6 | 58.11 42.7 | 136.0 | 54.26 40.3 | 134.6 | 62.39 45.5 | 137.0 . 83 43.3 140. 6 
68.79 39.0 | 176.4 | 75.78 40.9 | 184.7 | 58.23 42.5 | 137.1 | 54.99 40.5 | 135.6 | 62. 21 45.2 | 137.7 | 59.88 42.0 142. 5 
65. 78 36.2 | 181.7 | 70. 54 38.7 | 182.6 | 58.79 42.9 | 137.0 | 56.40 41.4 | 136.1 | 62.84 45.8 | 137.3 | 59.16 41.9 141 2 
71. 59 40.3 | 177.6 | 74.84 40.6 | 184.2 | 57.90 42.4 | 136.6 | 56.04 41.3 | 135.7 | 61.25 44.7 | 137.1 | 59.04 41.6 141.5 
55. 05 32.1 | 170.8 | 49.53 27.0 | 182.1 | 47.84 42.1 | 137.3 | 55. 48 40.7 | 136.4 | 61.04 44.6 | 136.9 | 59. 58 41.7 143.0 
a 69. 89 39.4 | 177.4 | 74.08 40.3 | 184.1 | 59. 26 42.8 | 138.4 | 57.91 42.1 | 137.7 | 61.73 45.0 | 137.3 | 60.27 41.8 144.2 
PU ccimncocs __| 68. 91 39.4 | 174.9 | 73.87 39.9 | 185.0 | 58.78 42.4 | 138.6 | 57.41 41.5 | 138.3 | 61.33 44.5 | 137.8 | 60.36 41.7 144. 6 
|. el 54. 87 31.5 | 174.0 | 67. 64 34.2 | 194.1 | 57.93 40.7 | 142.5 | 55. 41 40.3 | 137.6 | 63.85 43.6 | 147.0 3. 11 35. 3 150.0 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Mining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying ind Crude petroleum and Street railways Electric | 
nonmetallic natural gas production and busses é Telephone * Telegraph ¢ and a 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. an 
wily. | ASE: | brly. | wily. | AYE: | brly. | wily. | ANE: | bly. | wily. | ANS: | inriy. | whly. | AY® | briy. | wily. | Ave-| jt ase 
earn: | hours | e@"D- | earn- ome earn- | €aM- | hours | C8FD- | e@TD- | hours | COM- | €amM- | hours | Carn- | earn- | py: | on 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ts 
Cente Cents Cents Cents Cents | Conus 
1939: Average....... $21. 61 30.2 655.0 |$34.00 | 38.3 | 87.3 |$33.13 | 45.9 71.4 |$31.94 | 39.1 | a ee $34.38 | 30.6) »% 
1041: January ...... 22.06 | 38.2] 657.6 | 33.900 | 37.7) 88.5) 33.63 | 45.3) 73.1 | 32.52) 30.7) 82.4 |-......}......-|--..... 35.49 | 39.4 W 
1047: July ........| 61.2% | 46.2 | 112.9 | 60.01 40.6 | 148.1 | 57.65 | 46.3 | 123.1 | 46.51 38.4 | 121.1 |$54.88 | 44.8 | 1226 | 5699) 421) i» ' 
August......| 6290 | 461 | 114.6 | 60.54 | 40.1 | 1486 | 68.00 | 46.6 | 124.1 | 46.92| 38.7 | 121.5 | 56.01 | 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 | 424 | j7, gmmpom Averae 
September. . .. 63 45 | 46.1 | 115.6 | 61.37 | 40.3 | 151.0 | 58.57 | 46.1 | 1265 | 48.02 | 30.1 | 123.0 | 64.906 | 44.5 | 123.4 | 58.29) 420) jy }; Januar} 
October ......| 54.44 46.4 | 116.9 | 60 51 40.0 | 149.4 | 58.60 | 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77 | 30.3 | 124.1 | 54.92 | 44.8 | 122.7 | 58.44) 42.1) 9 ! 
November....| 53 05 | 44.6 | 117.8 | 62.04 | 40.9 | 155.4 | 58.27 | 45.4 | 127.6 | 40.44) 30.5 125.4 | 55.10 | 44.0 | 125.3 | 60.33 | 424) 1 7: July st 
December.....| 6239 | 444 | 117.6 | 60.90] 30.5 | 164.3 | 60.11 | 46.8 | 128.8 | 47.83] 39.0 | 122.9] 55.14) 43.9 | 125.7 | 59.61 | 42.2) 14 semen 
1948: January ......| 5092 | 427 | 1187 | 64.53 | 39.9] 162.7 | 60.73 | 46.3] 120.9 | 48.20] 38.9 124.1 | 55.81 | 44.4 | 125.7 | 50.87 | 424) 14) at 
February... ..| 60.30 | 421 | 119.9| 65.77] 40.4 | 163.8 | 62.15 | 47.7] 120.5 | 47.82 | 38.7 | 123.8 | 5626| 44.5 | 1265) 5960) 422| 1, eve 
March _....| 61.04] 429] 1190] 6344| 30.7 | 160.5 | 61.36| 47.3 | 120.5 | 47.31 | 387 | 1223] 56.19] 44.4 | 126.7 | 58.27) 41.6) iq; Decem 
pen pbocouel A2. 83 43.7 | 120.6 | 63.96 40.0 | 1f9.9 | 60.10 46.6 | 129.3 | 47.56 38.8 | 122.5 | 59.45 | 44.1 | 134.9 | 59.10) 41.8) jg: , r 
May 7 44.73 44.4 | 122.6 | 65.88 | 40.2 | 164.6 | 60.32) 46.8 | 130.2 | 48.82 | 30.4 | 124.0 | 62.12 | 45.0) 1381 | 59.83 |) 41.7) 14 eee o— 
June _--| 66.24 | 44.7 | 122.5 | 64.53 | 305 | 164.0 | 41.21 | 46.8 | 131.5 | 48.67 | 30.5 | 123.2 | 61.63 | 45.1 | 136.7 | 60.36 | 41.7) le, _— 
July | 55. 36 44.1 | 125.1 | 66.82 39.9 | 168.0 | 62.01 46.6 | 133.4 | 49.34 39.9 | 123.9 | 63.10 | 45.8 | 137.9 | 61.40; 41. 1474 April 
tinal . ay-- 
Trade in 
July - - 
| Retail 
oth fal 
| Wholesale © pay per 
.* Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel Furniture and bous HRs suppl: 
| furnishings nings for 
j han are ave 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent a ay 
1099: Average.......|$29.85 | 41.7 | 71.5 [$21.17 | 43.0] 68.6 |$23.87 | 43.9 | 62.5 [$17.80 | 38.8 | 45.4 [$21.23 | 38.8 | 54.3 [$8.62 | 44.5) a | 
1041: January ....... 30.50 | 40.6| 75.6 | 21.83) 429/ 549/ 23.78/ 43.6/ 53.7] 18.22) 38.8) 46.6) 21.89/ 30.0/ 56.0 / 27.96) 43.9) my wervisory 
| | 
1047: July -----| 6222) 41.1 | 125.7 | 37.900 41.1 | 100.3 | 45.07 41.6 | 106.2 | 32.50 | 37.6 | 85.5 | 37.82) 37.3 | 99.8 | 49. 51 43.0) 110) 
August. ......| 6208) 41.1 | 128.8 | 38.14] 41.0] 100.3 | 45.37 | 42.1 | 104.3 | 32.60 | 37.2| 85.9 | 36.74) 37.1 99 4 | 49. 41 42.6 | 1194 
September. ..| 83.65) 41.2 | 128.1 | 3706 | 40.0] 101.2 | 44.15 | 40.1 | 105.1 | 31.85 | 363) 85.4 | 37.02) 36.9 | 101.1 | 50.23 | 426 121 § 
October 63.68 | 413) 128 9 | 36.74 40.0 | 101.3 | 44.08 | 40.2 | 105.8 | 31.80) 36.1 86.0 | 37.20 | 36.8 | 102.3 | 51.43 | 424 124} 
November. . | 54.70 | 41 4] 131.4 | 87.14] 30.5] 102.6 | 44.92) 30.6 | 108.6 | 31.15] 35.5) 85.6 | 37.40 | 36.5 | 102.7 | 5213 | 42.5) 125 
December ....| 54. 97 41.6 | 130.0 | 37. 51 39.7 | 101.6 | 44.74 | 30.9 | 107.9 | 31.87 | 36.0] 85.3 | 38.18 | 37.2 | 102.4 | 53.79) 43.2 | 1m 
1948: January 54.36 | 41.0 | 130.9 | 37.62] 39.8 | 104.4 | 45.46 | 39.9] 110.8 | 32.09) 35.9] 88.9) 37.68 | 36.9 | 100.7 | 50.42 | 423 125 
February . | 55 87 41.1 | 134.3 | 38.33 40.0 | 105.0 | 46.33 39.7 | 111.9 | 32.00 | 35.7 | 88.3 | 37.94 37.3 | 100.2 | 53.05 43.9) 125! 
Marcb _. | 8517 | 40.90] 133.4) 3889) 30.8) 104.4) 46.14] 395] 112.3 | 32.28 | 35.3) 87.8 | 37.50 | 36.2 | 102.5 | 51.30) 437) 12%) 
April | 65.84 | 41.0] 134.6 | 39.27] 30.8] 105.5 | 46.66 | 392) 115.0 | 33.17] 35.3] 88.5 | 38.23 | 36.6 | 103.0 | 50.24 | 435) 1% 
May 56. 61 41.2 | 136.3 | 39.84 39.9 | 106.4 | 47.08 39.6 | 114.8 | 34.04 25.2 | 90.7 | 38. 54 36.5 | 104.0 | 50.96 434) 1% 
June ..| 56.00 41.1 | 135.3 | 40.42 49.3 | 107.0 | 48.52 | 40.6 | 115.9 | 35.04 35.8 | 91.5 | 39.33 36.9 | 104 9 | 50. 8A 43.4 12 are 89.1 
July | 56. 54 41.2 | 136.9 41.19 40.8 | 107.7 | 49. 44 41.0 | 116.2 | 35.67 | 36.5 | 91.5 | 39.48 | 37.2 | 104.5 | 51.27 | 43.3) 128: Und 
are $32 


























See footnotes ai end of table 
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Trade—Continued Finance ' Service 
Retail—Continued 
Bro- | tnsur- 
ker- ones Hotels * (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
A d month Automotive Lumber and bulld- | age 
a bt Year an ing materials 
py, | On 
3| an % 
Tgy Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
| wkly. wily brly. | wkly. LN brly. | wkly. | wkly.| wkly.| AY8: | briy. | wkly.| AY®: | rly. | wkly.| AY®: | hrly. 
a earn- | hours | carn- | earn- | }ou.2,| earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | } mee earn- | earn- | } nn be earn- | earn- | ).), | earn- 
| my ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| —-——|—-——|——— 
in Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
re i RR in, cewanewes $27.07 47.6 57.1 |$26. 22 42.7 61.9 |$36. 63 [$36.32 |$15. 25 46.6 32. 4 |$17. 69 42.7 41.7 |$19. 96 41.8 49.0 
iy Mima: January..-.---------- 28.26} 46.8/ 60.6 | 26.16] 41.7] 63.4 | 38.25 | 37.52] 15.65] 45.9] 33.8] 18.37] 420] 429/19 92| 41.9] 48.8 
TO 50.50 | 45.4] 114.6 | 46.46 | 42.5] 110.5 | 62.11 | 52.60] 29.36] 44.9] 65.2] 32.95| 426] 76.9] 3734] 421] 899 
| 4) August sepyocens 51. 50 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49 43.0 | 112.2 | 58.42 | 52.55 | 29. 50 45.0 66.0 | 32.79 42.2 77:17) 35. 86 40.8 RO 2 
‘a September............ 51.55 | 45.3] 115.9} 48.24) 42.3] 113.5 | 50.32] 51.47| 2986 | 441] 67.2] 33.44] 42.4] 786| 3767|] 419] O11 
14 SS 52. 37 45.7 | 116.5 | 48.7 42.9 | 113.6 | 61.38 | 51.96 | 30.45 44.0 68.4 | 32. 97 42.3 78.7 7 70 41 5 91.9 
1494 November............ 52. 62 45.3 | 117.4 | 47.65 42.1 | 113.9 | 64.51 | 53.98 | 30 54 444 68.7 | 32. 86 41.7 78.6 7. 23 40 9 92. 5 
1% December........... | 52.71 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.85 | 53.92 | 30. 89 44.1 69.3 | 33. 88 42.6 79.7 | 37.70 41.5 2.1 
| ie 
a CO EE 51. 66 44.4 | 117.9 | 48.19 41.8 | 115.4 | 62.35 | 55.09 | 30. 55 43.9 69.5 | 33.99 42.3 80.7 | 37.64 41.4 92.4 
ate Ps 53. 03 45.0 | 118.6 | 49. 56 42.1) 117.4 | 63.37 | 56.63 | 31 19 44 6 69 5 | 33. 54 41.9 80.2 | 36 55 40 5 92 3 
14s | EE 52. 98 44.6 | 120.2) 49. 24 42 5 | 117.0 | 62 60 | 55.51 | 30 96 44 0 69.5 | 33.74 42 0 80 5 | 37 96 4) 5 92 4 
, SS 54. 53 45.5 | 121.6 | 49.64 42.6 117.5 | 65.76 | 54.94 | 31.59 44.2 70.0 | 34.29 42.2 81.0 . 39.18 42.1 93. 3 
— 54. 49 45.5 | 122.0 | 50.32 42.8 | 119.3 | 71.15 | 56.22 31.70 44.2 70.7 | 34.22 41.8 81.7 | 39.13 42.0 93. 6 
Ge a ERE 54.65 | 45.5 | 122.1 | 51.08 | 43.2 | 120.2 ' 69.35 | 54.90 31.90! 44.1! 71.2) 34.36] 41.8] 823 4014] 42.4 4.7 
eS 55. 03 45.1 | 123.7 51.31 42.8 | 121.6 68.12) 55.22 31.95 | 44.1] 71.5 | 34.55 42.2; 82.0 39.02} 41.7} 94.2 
al | 





































| These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
g both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during 
e pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all reporting 
ms supply man-hour data, the average weekly hours and average hourly 
arnings for individual] industries are based on a slightly smaller sample 
han are average weekly earnings. 
For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
maining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to al] non- 
wpervisory employees and working supervisors. The size of the reporting 
mple, methods of as nye and additional tables on ‘‘real’’ and “net 
pendable’’ weekly earnings are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
phed release, ‘‘Hours and Earnings—Industry Report,’ which is avail- 
ble upon request. Data for 1939 and January 1941, for some industries, are 
pot strictly comparable with the periods currently presented. All series, b 
month, are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Suc 
equests should specify the series desired. Data for the two current months 
e subject to revision without notation. Revised data for earlier months are 
dentified by an asterisk. 
? New series bexinning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
th data shown for earlier periods: 
Knitted cloth.- September 1947; comparable A uyust data are 101.2 cents. 
Jute goods, except felts —September 1947; comparable Auyust data 
are 89.1 cents. 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—August 1947; comparable July data 
are $32.42, 35.1 hours, and 92.3 cents. 


5 April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 

*‘ Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and affil- 
jated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies 

§ Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 
ployees excep! executives beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair | abor Stand 
ards Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
&@ greater number of employees of “long lines.” The April 1945 data are 
$40.72, 42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.40, 40.6 hours, and 
92.6 cents on the new hasis 

$ Data relute to all land-line employees except those compensated on a 
commission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

— on average weekly hours and average hourly earninys are not avail- 
able. 
* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included 

*Revised. 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Producti,.mmel® C+ 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 
[In cents] 
——. 
All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable p,,, 
Year and month and mon 
Year and month Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclud- Exclus 
Gross |ing over-| Gross jing over-| Gross | ing over- Gross jing over-| Gross |ing over-| Gross ing Ove, 
time time time time time time 
Stee 
January 10941....... 68.3 66.4 74.9 72.2 61.0 60.1 || 1947: July.......-- 123.0 119.5 130. 5 127.0 115.0 WL 
January 1945....... 104.6 97.0 114.4 105.3 89.1 4.0 A Rencenne 123.6 120.1 131.2 127.5 115.8 1124 
FUE Diiveecesencen 103.3 06.9 112.7 105.2 90.2 85.4 September... 124.9 120.9 133.1 128.9 116.5 112) 
FERS Pete edtsocsces 108. 4 105.3 116.5 113.4 100.3 97.2 ae 125. 8 121.6 133.7 129.2 117.5 Wht 
November...| 126.8 122.7 134. 6 130.2 118. 5 14} 
1941: Average...... 72.9 70.2 80.8 77.0 64.0 62. 5 December... 127.8 122.8 135. 4 129.9 119.6 by 
1042: Average.....- 85.3 80.5 94.7 88.1 72.3 69.8 
1043: Average...... 96.1 89.4/ 105.9 97.6 80.3 76.3 || 1948: January_.._-- 128.8) 1243] 135.5) 130.8] 121.0| iy, 
1044: Average...... 101.9 04.7 111.7 102.9 86.1 81.4 February - --.- 128.7 124.7 135.2 130.9 121.7 11a 
1945: Average ...... 102.3 396.3 111.1 | #1042 90.4 985.8 March_....... 128.9 124.8 135. 2 130.6 122.0 1a} 
1946: Average. ..... 108.4 104.9 115.6 112.2 101.2 97.8 ee 129. 2 125.3 135.7 131.4 122.0 1&4 
1947: Average. ..... 122.1 118.2 129.2 125.0 114.5 110.9  ~pasiees 130. 1 126. 2 136.6 132.4 123.0 110.4 
Jume §........ 131.5 127.5 138.3 134.0 | ~ 124.2 14 
_ 45 Bey 133, 2 129.4 140. 6 136. 7 125. 2 121.4 
! Overtime ts defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at 1 Eleven-month average only; August 1945 excluded because of VJ -day 
time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- holiday period 
S woot overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on + Preliminary. 
olidays. 





TABLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 
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Building construction 
Year an 
All types, private Special building trades 
«" | construction projects 
Total building General contractors Plumbing and b Suteiten end 
um and heat- nt and deco 
Year and month All trades * ing rating 
Average- 
January . 
4 4 Aver | Aver | Aver | 4 vor. r 4 my ” | Aver- — coo "| Aver- —_ Aver- | 4 ver- — a Aver- o , July ....- 
wkly. whi, hourly wily. wie hourly| wkly. ohh hourly | wkly. | .48° | hourly wily. wis hourly| wkly. . . hourly = August-. 
earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | O09" | earn- | earn- |); | earn- | earn- Y-| earn- | earn- Y; | earn- | earn- | 7.9; | earn [RE Septemb 
ings * ings | ings * ings | ings* ings | ings* ings | ings* ings | ings* ings October. 
1940: Average..... Q $31. 70 33.1 ($0. 958 ($30. 56 | 33.3 |*$0.918 ($33.11 32.7 |$1.012 |$32.87 | 34.6 |$0.949 |$33.05 | 32.5 
1941: January..... 4) (‘ (‘ 32.18 | 32.6) .986 | $30.10 |#32.7| ®.946 | 33.42 | 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16] 35.8 | .955 | 31.49 | 29.7 
1967: July.....<<<- $63.26 | 38.4 |$1.648 | 63.60 | 38.0) 1.676 | 60.08| 37.6] 1.596 67.99 | 38.4) 1.772 | 68.63 | 38.7 | 1.774) 63.52) 36.9 
August...... 4.36 | 38.6) 1.668 | 64.71 38.2 | 1.604 | 61.33 | 38.0 1. 614 | 69.01 38.5 | 1.794 | 60.60 | 38.9 | 1.791 | 66.32 | 37.4 
September..| 65.09 | 38.3 | 1.607 | 66.36 37.9 | 1.723 61.16] 37.2 1.646 | 70.61 | 38.9) 1.816 | 71.19 | 39.1 | 1.819 | 66.13 | 37.4 
October... .. 66.03 | 38.5) 1.716 | 66.36 | 38.1 | 1.743 62. 25 37.4 1, 665 | 71.32 | 389 | 1.833 | 71.98 | 39.2 | 1.836 | 67.29 | 37.6 
November..| 64.02 | 36.9) 1.736 | 64.55 | 36.6) 1.765 60.55 | 35.8 1.690 | 69.36 | 37.5 | 1.851 | 71.90 | 38.4 | 1.872 | 63.56 | 35.0 
Jesem 66.47 | 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 37.9 | 1.774 | 62.86) 37.1 1.605 | 72.64 38.9 | 1.865 | 76.61 | 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 | 36.0 
1948: January..... 65.73 | 37.3 | 1.762 | 66.28 | 37.2 1.781 62.05 | 36.4 1, 707 | 71.43 | 38.2 | 1.868 | 75.79 | 40.7 | 1.862 | 65.79 | 35.7 
February....| 66.17 | 37.0 | 1.788 | 66.31 36.7 | 1.806 | 62.70 | 36.3 1.727 | 70.99 37.3 | 1.899 | 74.17 | 39.1 | 1.895 | 65.03 34.7 
March_..... 66. 73 37.4 | 1.786 | 66.89 37.1 | 1.805 63. 28 36. 7 1,724 | 71.47 37.5 | 1.905 | 74.01 39.0 | 1.897 | 66.80 35.7 
April. 67. 25 37.5 | 1.795 | 67.31 37.0 | 1.818 63. 62 36. 5 1.745 | 72.08 37.7 | 1.909 | 74.64 38.9 | 1.919 | 68. 29 36. 3 
Desanncad 67.90 37.5 | 1.812 | 68.13 37.1 | 1.835 64.74 36. 5 1.772 | 72. 67 37.9 | 1.916 | 75.55 39.1 | 1.933 | 69.76 36. 6 
June ¢. 70. 57 38.5 | 1.835 | 70.49 37.9 | 1.858 67.00 37.4 1.789 | 75.14 38.6 | 1.948 | 79. 40.0 | 1.976 | 70.27 36.4 
Pa aentes 71.02 38.1 | 1.866 | 70.84 37.5 | 1.889 67. 23 36.7 1. 830 | 75. 59 38.5 | 1.965 | 79.13 39.2 | 2.017 | 70.63 36.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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sp C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '—Con. 
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ed proc aad ofa 
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ths shown (over 11,000), but not 


ee 


necessarily identical establishments. 

data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 
— (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, su 

loyees of these firms engaged on pu 

te work are excluded. 

types not shown separately. 


licly 


exactly equal weekly earni 
‘ Not available prior to Fe 
5 Includes peas contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 


ding data. 


because of rounding. 
ary 1946. 


Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. EN hourly! wkly. at hourly) wkly. Ave. hourly! wkly. Ave. hourly] wkiy. Ave. hourly| wkly. Avs. hourly 
earn- | Pouzs | earn: | earn | pout, | earn- | earn- oe L earn- | earn- ak earn- | earn- tn earn- | earn- Coane earn- 
ings * ings | ings* ings | ings* ings | ings* ings | ings! ings | ings? ings 
Average..-.--- $41.18 | 34.5 |$1. 196 |$29.47 | 20.8 |$0. 988 [$36.60 | 28.5 |$1.286 |$31.23 | 33.0 |$0. 947 /$28.07 | 31.8 |$0. 883 [$26.53 | 30.9 | $0. 859 
January-.----- 43. 36.5 | 1.184 | 25.66 | 25.3 1.012) 35.36 | 27.5.) 1.287] 30.40) 31.2) .974| 27.60; 30.3 .910 | 23.86) 20.1 . 820 
PEP a-ccocecse 77.17 | 39.7 | 1.946 | 63.26 | 37.3] 1.697) 73.14] 37.5] 1.950| 61.97] 37.7] 1.645 | 59.58) 37.2) 1.602) 60.33) 38.1 1. 683 
August......-- 76.96 | 39.3 1.960 | 65.89] 38.2) 1.727) 75.61 38.0 | 1.992 | 65.99 | 39.5] 1.670) 60.86) 37.4) 1.620] 63.12) 39.1 1. 616 
September... 79.92} 40.3 | 1.985 | 66.68 | 38.1] 1.752] 76.05} 38.1] 1.905 | 65.75| 30.0] 1.684 | 63.27/ 37.9/| 1.669) 64.27) 39.8 1.613 
October .....-- 81. 87 40.8 | 2.006 | 67.19 | 37.7] 1.781 | 75.60| 37.4] 2.019) 66.55| 38.9] 1.710 | 62.48 | 38.4) 1.626 | 63.51 38.8 1. 638 
November....| 79.64 | 39.9) 1.995 | 65.39) 36.0 | 1.817 | 73.27) 35.3 2.075 | 66.50} 38.4] 1.733 | 57.76 | 35.4] 1.631 | 60.08 | 36.7 1. 636 
December-....- 81.20} 40.6) 2.000} 66.69] 36.3/| 1.836] 76.63] 36.5] 2.100 | 64.94/| 387.8) 1.718 | 60.64] 37.1 | 1.634 | 63.33 37.8 1, 676 
January-...---- 81.62; 40.6) 2012] 61.51 33.0 | 1.862 | 75.84 36.7 | 2.069 | 63.904 | 36.5] 1.750 | 56.54] 34.5 | 1.638] 63.79 | 37.7 1. 600 
February...... 82.10} 40.0} 2.052) 59.50] 31.6) 1.881 | 74.81 35.9 | 2.087 | 61.60} 35.2) 1.752] 55.38 | 33.7 | 1.643 | 64.37) 37.3 1. 725 
March......... 83.75 | 40.6) 2.064 | 61.38| 32.6| 1.883] 75.10] 36.0] 2.087] 62.93 | 35.4/ 1.778 | 55.86] 34.4) 1.622) 61.57) 36.4 1, 689 
~~ Sere 81. 76 39.7 | 2.061 | 64.61 34.3 | 1.885 | 76.61 36.6 | 2.004 | 68.41 38.0 | 1.799 | 58.33 35.3 | 1.652 | 63. 40 37.9 1, 472 
SF. ntodamewe 81.44 | 39.7 | 2.051 | 66.91 34.8 | 1.923 | 79.22 | 37.1 | 2.137 | 69.55 38.8 | 1.795 | 50.89 | 35.9 | 1.669 |) 64.72 39.3 1, 671 
jae 82. 60 39.8 | 2.075 | 71.21 36.2 ' 1.967 | 83. 54 38.2 | 2.185 | 70.64 39.4 | 1.794 | 63.15 36.8 | 1.71 68. 45 40.4 1, 605 
JE  .ccnnca | 83.04 40.2 | 2.066 | 74.48 38.0 1.962 | 82.42 37.1 | 2.220 | 69.83 39.2 | 1.780 | 64.18 37.0 | 1.736 | 66. 57 38.8 1,715 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbulldixig Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly 
4) hours s*;} hours | earnings|earnings*| hours | earnings|earnings'| bours | earnings 
SE aaa (@ (4) ‘ (4) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ §) (‘ ‘) 
SS -— 9181818 /8;);8 1/818 /818) 8] & 
EES. Ee $61.76 40.3 $1. 533 $58. 18 40.6 $1. 434 $64. 09 40.1 $1. 507 $58. 49 40.5 $1. 445 
EE aisoocuceigece 62. 82 40.2 1. 562 58. 57 40.1 1. 459 65. 53 40.2 1. 632 58. 92 40.5 1. 454 
September. ............- 63. 85 40.2 1, 587 59. 68 39.9 1. 495 66. 84 40.1 1. 666 58. 26 40.9 1, 425 
TATE 64. 53 40.3 1. 602 60. 66 40.2 1. 510 67. 11 40.0 1. 676 60. 08 41.1 1. 461 
SRT 61. 67 38.2 1. 615 57. 55 37.7 1. 528 64. 03 38.1 1, 680 58. 50 38.9 1. 502 
itineobeehecesen 62. 83 88. 4 1. 638 60. 21 38. 4 1. 570 65. 24 38. 4 1. 697 58.35 38.2 1. 628 
nn ecnmeeee 63. 28 37.8 1. 676 61. 25 37.9 1, 618 65. 57 37.6 1.745 58.14 38.1 1. 524 
ST 65. 42 38.5 1. 700 60. 96 37.4 1. 629 68. 78 38. 6 1, 781 61. 24 39.0 1. 870 
ST 65. 85 38.9 1. 692 60. 71 37.7 1. 609 68.79 39.3 1.750 62. 89 38. 9 1.615 
a 66. 92 39. 6 1. 691 61. 63 38. 5 1, 601 69. 53 39.9 1. 743 65. 08 39.8 1, 637 
Diidtenetcsucescces 66. 72 39.1 1. 706 63. 09 38.8 1. 627 69. 30 39.4 1, 760 63. 86 38.8 i. (47 
ST 70. 93 40.9 1. 735 67. 53 40.8 1. 656 74. 06 41.5 1. 785 66. 61 39.5 1, 685 
i 71. 80 40.6 1.770 70. 40 42.2 1, 669 73. 25 40.0 1. 830 69. 53 40.5 1,717 
Dovers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the + Hourly eprninge, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
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TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 
[1935-39 — 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent Housefur- 
Other fuels| sbings 
and ice 
a 70.7 79.9 69.3 92. 61.9 0 50.1 
IE Cl ctieccnincddccsddcctndsssoccstecsl 71.7 81.7 69. 8 92. 62.3 60.8 
GE ae 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97. 90. 4 121.2 
SS aa 149.4 185, 0 209.7 119. 104.8 169.7 
yo NS TERRE el 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141. 112.5 111.7 
ES Eee 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116. 103. 4 85. 4 
Oe eee a 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104. 99. 0 98.9 99. 3 101.3 
PE Be sideiidubddessss Lidell wesedialiodll 98. 6 93. 5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100.6 
ee Se 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98. 0 101.6 ~ 100. 5 
Se a Pe a ee 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102.2 97.1 107.4 107.3 
qenuery I Ph SURES Pe ees 100. 8 97.6 101. 2 105.0 100. 8 97.5 104.0 1 
gH RN — se a a PA 110. 5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 06. 7 111.3 
0 fae Se eee 116.5 123.9 124. 2 108. 5 105. 4 06.7 113.9 
1048: Average........- Pie Sei. 123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 119.0 
Dt I cuatesinéakeessnssattnouese 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 123. 4 
(a —— 128.4 139.1 145.9 108. 3 110.3 95. 0 125. 1 
August 15...... Ch, eR Ay ey 129.3 140.9 146.4 (®) 5 95. 2 127.2 
EE 139.3 159. 6 160.2 108. 6 92.4 132.0 
es ee Te. 133. 3 145.6 157.2 108. 5 92.1 128.4 
November 15................ _ 152.2 187.7 171.0 () 91.8 137.2 
SOGGY BEE, cn. cbacdakbadabountddanece ae 159.2 193. 8 185. 8 111.2 92.0 149. 5 
BD Ber cmsdnsdddauspesenaseounecyocese 158. 4 193.1 184.7 110.0 91.7 146. 6 
ANGUGPIE...... ccccccccccccccecs lnsieainnelinal 160.3 196. 5 185. 9 111.2 92.0 154.8 
DT 1h dcieadinnniinaheninnnte 143. 8 203. 5 187.6 113.6 92. 1 156.3 
Dit ttm cerpnnauadebanodeadal 163. 8 201.6 129.0 114.9 92.2 157.4 
ES 1A. 9 202.7 190. 2 115.2 92. 5 160. 5 
| ES CELL 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 92.6 162.0 
Pf | aaa ee 168. 8 209.7 192.1 115.9 93. 1 165. 0 
Dt! Dip csscanededeneedthaanbediiin 167.5 204.7 195.1 116.0 93. 2 165. 9 
HN i nanestiogmenmamantehidasdeils 196.9 202.3 196. 3 116.3 93.8 166.0 
pO | aS kp ERR > SS 169.3 207.9 196. 4 116.3 93.9 166.7 
| GS. eT ee 170. 5 210.9 197.5 116.7 04.1 168. 6 
pS EER te OE Pos AEE 171.7 214.1 196. 9 117.0 94.2 170.1 
gg RN. A oe etntehdtiasnceded 173. 7 216.8 197.1 117.3 04.4 174.2 
August 15 = 174.5 216. 6 | 199. 7 117.7 94.5 | 178.1 | 
i The “consumers” poe index for moderate-income families in large e:ties,’’ ry oy tabies are available upon request showing indexes for « 
formerly known as the “cost of living index” measures average changes in of the ci regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the ms) 
retall prices of selected . rents, and services weighted by quantities groups of living essentials. dexes for all large cities combined are avails: 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual! cities vir 
in large cities whose incomes ave $1,524 in 1934-36. from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since W« 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 609, Changes in Cost of Living in ca 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, coutains a detailed description ef meth 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
orice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
ye Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living. 


War I. 
? Data not available. 
3 Rents not surveyed this month, 
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TaBLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 







































[1935-39 = 100} 

Aug. 15,\July 15,|June 15,| May 15,/Apr. 15,|Mar.15,|Feb. 15,\Jan. 15,|/Dec. 15,/Nov.15,/Oct. 15,/Sept.15,| Aug. 15,|June 15,/ Aug. 15, 

1948 1948 1948 1948 1048 1948 1948 1948 1947 1947 1947 1947 1047 1946 1089 
ae St ee ee 174.5 173.7 171.7 170.5 | 169.3 | 166.9 167.5 168. 8 167.0 | 164.9] 163.8] 163.8] 180.3 133.3 08. 6 
=a 
i peinestnanwes 176.2 (2) (4) 170.8 Q (3) 169. 2 g (4) 167.5 e (1) 162.2; 133.8 98. 0 
Ss eepinpriniigtcnd (?) () 176.1 (3) Q@ 170.9 (4) 3) 171.3 (’) : 167.8 (2) 135. 6 08.7 
a See 179.3 177.0 174.7 | 173.7 | 172.7 | 172.0! 172.8 174.4 173.8 | 171.6} 160.7) 160.1 166.6] 136.5 08. 5 
Ea 168.7 | 168.6] 166.1] 164.1] 163.6] 160.8] 161.3] 163.1] 160.4] 1583] 157.5] 158.6] 154.5] 127.9 97.1 
SO (2) 173.1 (?) (?) 167.2 (1) ) 167. 4 (3) (2) 162. 6 (3) (?) 132. 6 08. & 
A 178.8 | 178.6 | 176.2} 174.9] 172.1} 169.0] 168.8] 171.5 | 170.1] 1683] 167.3] 168.3] 162.7] 130.9 98.7 
A aD 175.7 | 175.9} 173.5| 172.3] 170.8] 160.3] 170.1 | 171.2] 170.3] 167.1 | 167.1 | 166.3] 162.2] 132.2 97.3 
as 179.3 (2) (?) 173.7 (?) f 171.6 (4) ( 166. 9 () (4) 163.0 135.7 100.0 
menver, Colo. ...-..-------- (?) 172. 5 () (?) 168. 5 qa (4) 167.0 @ () 160. 4 (2) (3) 131.7 08. 6 
Metroit, Mich......-........| 176.1 | 175.9 | 174.5} 173.2] 171.8] 1687] 169.0] 170.6] 169.0/ 166.6] 166.7/ 164.2/ 162.8] 136.4 98. 5 
Mouston, T@X........---..-.| 175.2 173.7 172.5} 171.5 171.4 170.0 170. 4 170.8 169.3 165.8 163. 4 162.1 159.7 130. 5 100.7 
(2) 176. 5 (2) 0 172.5 (4) Qe 172.3 (4) (2) 167.8 (*) (3) 131.9 98.0 
(2) @) | 173] @ @ | 128! ¢ @ | 1730 @® | @ | 16.5] &) | i384] oR6 
(2) 166.3 (2 (3) 163.3 (2) t) 162. 4 (?) (2) 157.9 ’ (1) 129. 4 08. 6 
171.0 | 170.3] 168.8] 160.1] 169.3 | 167.4] 168.1] 167.6] 166.0] 164.1] 161.3] 161.6] 157.8] 136.1 100. 8 
(2) 178.1 (2) (3) 172.0 qa QO 172.5 (3) (3) 166. 1 (2) (*) 134.7 97.8 
2 (?) 174.7 (2) 172.4 1) (3) 173.5 (3) ef 169.0 (1) 134. 5 07.8 
174.5 (2) (2) 171.1 Qa (2) 166.9 (3) (2) 164.0 ») (2) 159.0} 131.2 97.0 
(2) (2) 171.4 © (3) 167.7 () (?) 166. 2 (*) 8 162. 1 (?) 129. 4 00.7 
fobile, Ala (?) (2) 173. 5 qa ‘% 169. 9 (2) (2) 170.3 (3) 1) 164.3 (3) 132.9 98. 6 
jew Orleans, La... .......- 179.8 2) (2) 176.5 @ (3) 177.1 () (3) 173.2 (2) ‘) 168.5 | 138.0 00.7 
jew York, ea 173.3 | 172.6 | 160.1 | 167.5 | 167.0] 164.3] 166.4] 167.1 | 164.9] 163.3 | 161.7] 161.9] 158.6] 135.8 99.0 
SS Ee 176. 2 (2) (2) 171.9 (2) (2) 170.1 (3) (?) 168. 2 (2) (1) 183.6 | 135.2 97.8 
Philadelphia, Pa..........-- 174.8 | 172.9} 172.1] 170.4] 169.3] 165.5] 166.6| 168.4] 166.3] 164.2] 162.2] 168.2/) 159.5] 132.5 97.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 178.3 | 177.8 | 175.7} 173.8] 171.9] 170.1 | 170.1 | 172.3] 170.2] 168.1] 167.8 | 168.2] 164.9 | 134.7 08. 4 
i. RE (2) (2) 167.4 (%) (2) 162.7 o (3) 162.0 (3) (2) 159. 2 (?) 128.7 97.1 
(2) 180.3 (2) (1) 175.8 (2) @ 174.4 (4) (3) 166. 5 (3) (4) 140.3 100. 1 
ee a (2) 168.9 (2) (?) 163. 4 (2) (?) 165.1 (2) (2) 161.7 (’) (3) 128.2 98.0 
SS ae (2) (2) 172.1 (2) (2) 167.8 (3) (3) 167.9 (1) (4) 165. 4 ” 131.2 98. 1 
Sa (2) (2) 174.2 Os (2) 171.4 (4) (4) 168. 9 (*) (2) 165. 7 @ 137.8 99.3 
Savannah, Ga.............. (2) 180. 2 () 2) 177.6 (2) (1) 175.6 (3) (1) 171.5 (1) (1) 140.6 99.3 
Scranton, Pa................| 174.7 (2) (2) 170. 2 (?) (2) 166. 5 (3) (’) 165. 2 () (3) 162.8 | 132.2 06.0 
oS ey 176. 2 (2) (2) 174.3 (1) (3) 170.7 (2) (2) 166. 2 (?) (3) 161.8 | 137.0 100.3 
Washington, D. C_......--- 169. 2 (2) (2) 166. 7 (?) (2) 163. 2 @) | @® 161.7 (?) (?) 159.1 | 133.8 08. 6 









































! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule, 
Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 






























































Commodities ' 
[1935-39 100] 
——., 
Fuel, electricity, and ice year and 
Housefurnish- 
Food Apparel Rent Miscellay 
Total Gas and elec- | Other fuels and ings aneo 
Oity tricity ice 
Aug. 15} July 15 | Aug. 15| July 15 | Aug. 15| July 15 | Aug. 15| July 15} Aug. 15| July 15| Aug. 15| July 15 | Aug. 15| July 15| Aug. 15 July yg: Avers 
1445 1948 1948 1045 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1948 1944 29: peo 
Z », Aver 
Average............| 216.6} 216.8 | 199.7 197.1 117.7 117.3 136. 8 134.8 94. 5 04.4 178.1 174.2 196. 3 195.9 152. 4 | r Augu 
i | = ; ». Avere 
Atlanta, Ga_....... 215.7 212.4 206.7 (') 120.0 () 148.2 147.2 9 77 213.8 | 211.7} 200.6 (4) 155. 1 (1 
Baltimore, Md_... 228.9 227.7 (‘) (') () (?) 148.1 144.3 121.8 121.2 169.3 163.0 (Q) (4) (‘) (t : Avert 
Birmingham, Ala. 219. 3 218.0 207.0 205. 4 138.7 (2) 135. 6 135. 6 79.6 79. 6 177.3 177.3 192.3 191.7 149.3 1g Dece! 
Boston, Mass. .... 208. 8 210. 2 190.7 188. 5 (?) (2) 152.3 149. 4 112.3 112.1 173.6 169. 3 186. 9 186. 4 143.8 12 2: Avert 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 213.0 212.9 (4) 197.2 (3) 121.3 139. 1 139. 1 96.0 96. 0 177.4 177.4 () 202.3 () | mw Aver 
Chicago, Ill ‘ 223. 6 224.7 200. 6 197.8 (2) (?) 131.0 130. 1 83. 5 83.5 180. 6 178. 5 180. 4 181.5 152.7; 1% Avert 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 218.1 220.4 197.5 193. 2 (2) ts 141.1 141.1 95. 1 95.1 185. 0 185. 0 189. 6 191.5 153.0 18 9 Avert 
Cleveland, Ohio... 229.0 226. 2 196. 3 (*) 124.3 2) 143. 6 142. 6 105. 6 105. 6 179.9 178.0 184.0 (*) 152.2/ ( Augu 
Denver, Colo.......| 213.1} 217.0| () 19.1} @) 122.6] 111.9] 109.3] 69.2] 60.2) 160.5] 1551] (1) | 217.3) () | jg 
Detroit, Mich... .. 210. 1 213.2 197.8 194.3 2) 125.3 149.7 147.3 86.7 86.7 197.4 193.4 | 207.6} 205.5 166.1) im 
Houston, Tex..... 223.8 | 222.1 210.9 | 208.2 121.1 (2) 98. 4 98. 4 81.8 81.8 146, 1 146. 1 199.3 199. 1 152.6 151.4 
Indianapolis, Ind..| 217.1 212. 6 (‘) 191.1 (2) 128. 5 154.0 152. 1 86. 6 86. 6 193. 6 190.7 (‘) 187.8 (‘) 1m) 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 220.7 222. 8 (‘) () (?) 147.3 147.3 100.2 100. 2 188. 1 188. 1 () (‘) () | (1 
Kansas City, Mo..| 205.4 204. 4 () 186, 4 7 122.2 127.6 127.0 66.7 66.4 183. 2 182. 4 (4) 183. 5 (4) 1501 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 212.7 213. 1 194.8 195. 7 123.9 (2) 94.0 4.3 89.3 89.3 116.4 118.0 187.0 185. 9 151.7 1) 
Manchester, N. H 217.8 218. 4 (') 191.4 () 111.4 155. 7 152.8 04.6 94. 6 186. 2 181.9 (‘) 200.0 (') 44 
Memphis, Tenn 227.1 229.8 (‘) (Q) () (?) 134.9 128. 1 77.0 77.0 166. 9 156. 4 1) () () (1 
Milwaukee, Wis 218. 8 218.3 200.8 4 116.7 () 145. 2 141.9 104. 5 104. 5 173. 2 167.6 196. 4 e 148.7) | 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 209.2; 208.2 (') 1) (?) (2) 139. 5 138. 1 75.8 75.8 180.8 178. 5 ! 1) Q) | 
Mobile, Ala -| 222.7 222. 5 (‘) (‘) (2) () 129.4 127.8 84.0 84.0 164. 7 162.0 (4) (1) @) | 
New Orleans, La.. 228. 5 233. 2 209. 1 (4) 112.1 (2) 113.0 113.0 75.1 75.1 153. 2 153. 2 192.7 (*) 144.7 
New York, N. Y...} 216.9 217.9 200. 3 196. 8 (2) 107.1 132.9 131.0 100. 5 100. 5 182. 5 177.7 186.7 184. 1 157.7 | 1 
Norfolk, Va, .«.... 220. 5 216. 9 196. 3 (‘) 115. 2 (?) 147.8 147.8 97.8 97.8 187.1 187.1 195. 3 () 150. 2 ( 
Philadelphiff, Pa.. 212. 5 210.9 194, 2 193. 3 119. 2 (?) 142.6 136. 1 103.0 103.0 173. 1 161.4 202.7 198. 9 149.7 1a) 
Pittsburgh, Pa_... 220.9 222.3; 229.1 224.2 118.5 138, 8 137.2 103. 4 103. 4 199, 7 195.5 | 203.7 | 203.0 146.5) iy 
Portland, Maine...| 209.8 209. 7 f (*) Q () 150.7 145.0 108. 5 100. 4 171.3 166. 8 (‘) () () 
Portiand, Oreg_... 234, 1 233. 7 1) 194.8 () 123. 2 127.8 127.2 04.9 95.7 168. 1 165. 8 () 186. 4 (') 15839 
Richmond, Va. .... 211.7 209. 4 (') 198. 2 (?) 113.0 142.3 142.3 95. 6 95. 6 170.8 170. 8 (‘) 208. 4 @) | MM 
St. Louis, Mo -| 225.3 224. 2 (1) (‘) (2) @) 138.3 137.1 94.1 04.1 177.4 175.2 (4) Q) () (i 
San Francisco, 
Calif. . “a 224.3 223. 2 (‘) () (2) 2 83.1 83.1 72.7 72.7 126.9 126. 9 () (@) @) | @ 
Savannah, Ga......| 223.3 228. 3 (1) 194.0 (4) 117.0 153.3 151.4 91.2 91.2 189. 4 186. 3 (1) 202.3 () | 
Scranton, Pa_..... 217.3 218. 2 205. 2 (‘) 108. 1 (2) 144.5 138.3 91.8 91.8 176.7 166.7 184. 5 (‘) 141.1) | 
Seattle, Wash — 223. 4 195. 5 (‘) 122. 2 (?) 124.2 123.1 91.5 91.5 151.4 149.5 197.2 (1) 154.7 
Washington, D.C..| 214.9 215. 1 219.8 (‘) 103. 5 () 136. 9 132.0 98. 6 04.4 162. 5 157.0 201.1 (‘) 152. 1 




































1 Prices of apparel housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to: 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional staggered schedule. 
cities according to a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 







































































{1935-39 = 100] 
Cpe Fruits and vegetables 
J Dairy Sugar 
i, one! an |B? a = 
prod- Lamb _ Total | Fresh | [O° | Dried toes 
ucts 
meee 124.0 | 105.5 | 101.2 5) wae: eee 169.5 | 178.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.8 | 126.2] 175.4 
eet 137.4 | 115.7 | 117.8 eRe Mb we 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 | 120.0 
i Nil 132.5 | 107.6 | 127.1 meme AM: ee 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 127.2] 1148 
en 86.5} 826] 79.3 onl gag | 928 | 108.6] 106.9] 91.1] 01:2) 1126!) 111 806 
oe 95.2} 94.5] 96.6 i 00.8 | 03.8 101.0 | 95.9] 91.0| 94.5] 95.1| 923] 93.3] o5:5| 877! 1006 
ser. 93.5] 93.4] 95.7 99.6 98.8} 94.6] 99.6| 93.1] 90.7] 924] 928] 91.6] 9.3] 04.9!) 845! O56 
pea 96.6) 96.8| 95.8 02.8 99.7| 94.8] 110.6| 101.4] 98.8| 96.5] 97.3| 024] 100.6| 925| 822) 68 
ee 105.8 | 97.9 | 107.5 110.8 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 108.2! 104.2] 97.9| 106.7/| 101.5| 940] 106.4 
= 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 114.4 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.8 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 | 1144 
a 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 123.6 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 190.8 | 182.8| 121.6] 136.3] 1221| 1196] 1285 
sume 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 124.7 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1| 127.1 
a) 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 118.7 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2| 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3] 126.5 
emt 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 118.4 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2| 168.2] 1247] 1240] 1265 
ee ake 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 118. 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7] 1240] 126.6 
“oc dak 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 180.8 | 150.5 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4] 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6] 152.1] 143.9 
ee 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2| 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4| 136.2 
November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 208.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4| 170.5 
4 
RT >. avernge.-.---- 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2] 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8] 197.5 | 180.0 
int August.....--- 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 229.8 | 230.5 | 220.3 | 232.1 | 190.5 | 262.4 | 183.8] 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 263.4 | 181.7| 1785! 179.8 
tis September....| 208.5 | 157.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 239.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 191.4 | 275.7 | 195.2 | 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 | 187.0 | 176.6| 181.8 
Mi October... 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 189.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 282.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 255.6 | 190.8 | 190.0| 181.8 
| November... 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 198.4 | 224.7 | 190.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 251.7 | 194.7 | 198.4| 183.2 
December... 206.9 227.3 | 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2| 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.3 | 255.4 | 198.5 | 208.2| 183. 
¢: January.....-- 209.7 237.5 | 233.4 | 239.7 | 225.9 | 231.5} 200.0 | 310.9 | 205.7 | 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 286.8 | 201.9 | 209.3| 183.4 
| February _..... 204.7 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 202.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 | 204.4 | 189.2) 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 | 204.0 | 194.2| 176.8 
18 March........ 202: 3 224.7 | 218.2 | 228.5 | 204.3 | 216.8 | 194.7 | 313.6 | 201.1 | 196.3 | 206.9 | 214.2 | 157.7 | 253.9 | 204.4 | 191.7| 1744 
April.--22--2-- 207.9 233.8 | 229.5 | 241.2 | 212.3 | 232.6 | 198.4 | 307.2 | 205.8 | 184.7 | 217.4 | 228.4 | 156.4 | 252.1 | 204.4/ 191.4! 173.6 
— 210.9 244.2 | 242.0 | 255.8 | 219.1 | 253.5 | 202.1 | 305.0 | 204.8 | 184.9 | 218.0 | 220.4 | 156.4 | 250.0 | 204.6] 196.6] 173.0 
iis ee... 214 1 255.1 | 255.2 | 273.9 | 223.5 | 271.2 | 207.6 | 200.3 | 205.9 | 194.2 | 214.9 | 225.2 | 157.4 | 248.0 | 205.1 | 200.5| 170.6 
143) | ee 216.8 261.8 | 263.0 | 280.9 | 233.8 | 275.0 | 209.3 | 301.6 | 200.0 | 204.3 | 213.4 | 223.2 | 157.7 | 248.0 | 205.2 | 200.8 170.9 
August........ 216.6 267.0 | 269.3 | 286.2 | 246.1 | 266.6 | 207.8 | 304.4 | 211.0 | 220.2 | 199.6 | 204.8 | 157.8 | 249.2] 205.3 | 197.8] 172.3 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained month] 
uring the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the 

brough voluntary reports from chain and inde retail food 
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ted-aggregate method, using we 
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in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
1945 (1935-39 = 100), may be found in Bulletin 


—1944 and 1945,"’ Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, table 2, p.4. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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FOOMD OKNOCSCO KFOOSOKHMS YOHTOCOSO HOAMN AMWHN BDHOHWO KROGCwM CANDO SH&YOM COCOKHeawe 


Sept. 
1047 
203. 5 
212. 
210. 
195. 
196. 
196. 
195. 
212. 
198. 
211 
206. 
211 
190. 
200. 
199 
197 
195. 
206. 
203 
212. 
209 
193. 
235 
201 
204. 
198. 
201 
220. 
200. 
197. 
206. 
196. 
196 
216. 
203. 
210. 
197 
212. 
199, 
209 
193 
209 
208. 
203 
195 
215, 
192. 
200 
210. 
220. 
206. 
206. 
217. 
202. 
213. 
205. 





A= 3 RaRSS SSRER RASRE SERRE ESKER SENSES ESSEE TSSSE SkEES Eases sedscs 





Nov, 
1947 
202.7 
206. 
211. 
212. 
192. 
196. 
194. 
194. 
209 
198. 
207 
204 
206. 
190. 
204 
201 
196. 
195. 
210. 
204 
213 
211 
194 
235. 
200. 
206. 
195. 
199. 
226. 
200. 
193. 
206. 
197. 
193 
220 
203. 
210. 
198. 
220. 
197. 
205. 
1 
214 
206. 
201 
194 
209. 
191 
202. 
214 
217 
202. 
207. 
213. 
202 
215 
207 





Ds Da ee 


Dec. 
1947 
206. 9 
211. 
217. 
217. 
195. 
199. 
200. 
1965. 
213 
203 
210. 
211 
212. 
194 
208. 
205. 
202. 
199. 
218. 
208. 
223. 
216. 
197. 
243. 
211 
211 
198. 
204 
229 
204 
199 
216 
199 
198. 
222, 
206. 
216. 
202. 
224 
201 
209. 
1 
219 
210. 
207 
200. 
216. 
195 
209 
215. 
222. 
210 
213. 
217. 
207. 
221 
211 





i Pe 


Jan. 
1948 
206.7 
211 
220. 
218. 
200. 
204. 
202. 
204. 
214. 
206. 
213. 
213. 
217 
196. 
210. 
208. 
205. 
202. 
221 
208. 
223. 
216. 
199. 
244. 
211. 
212. 
200. 
208. 
230. 
206. 
202. 
219. 
201 
201 
226. 
209 
216. 
204 
219. 
205 
212. 
199. 
223 
215. 
209 
202. 
217. 
198 
211 
218. 
213. 
218 
217. 
209 
222. 
214 





Feb. 
1948 
204.7 
205. 
214. 
211 
1965. 
197. 
196. 
202. 
208. 
200. 
204. 
209 
212 
192. 
2065. 
203. 
199 
198. 
218. 
204 
221 
212. 
192. 
239. 
206. 
210. 
198. 
203 
224 
203. 
197. 
215 
200. 
195. 
225 
206. 
210. 
197. 
208. 
199 
205. 
193. 
9. 
210. 
201 
196. 
212. 
194 
207 
215. 
219 
203. 
214. 
211. 
202. 
215. 
207. 
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[1935-39 = 100] 
Mar. 
1948 
202.3 
201 
212. 
207 
192. 
196. 
196. 
200. 
208. 
199 
204. 
206. 
209. 
190. 
203. 
202. 
197. 
197. 
216. 
214 
208. 
193. 
230. 
203. 
208. 
193. 
202. 
219 
204. 
198. 
212. 
196. 
193. 
224 
201 
206. 
197 
205. 
196. 
204 
192. 
220. 
205. 
197 
196. 
210 
1 
207 
215. 
213. 
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1 
207.9 





Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by C 


June | Ma 
1948 1 
214.1 210.9 
209 207. 
225 221. 
212. 209. 
199. 
210 207. 
211 207. 
214 207. 
224 219 
208 
221 218. 
216. 213 
218. 
1 195. 
210 210. 
216. 213. 
211 208. 
211 207. 
218. 
211 
216 218. 
222 217 
204 202. 
238. 236. 
210 209 
212. 212. 
203 201. 
213 208. 
223. 
215 213. 
206. 
219. 217. 
209 204. 
205. 201 
227 223. 
213 210. 
214 213. 
210. 207 
227 223. 
209 205. 
219. 213. 
204 199. 
228. 229. 
222 217. 
205 203. 
208. 205. 
222. 218. 
203 203 
215, 216 
221 223 
224 223. 
216. 212. 
220. 221. 
224. 219. 
215. 209. 
226. 225. 
209. 208. 
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216. 8 
212. 
218. 
210 
214. 
212. 
216. 
224. 
211 
224. 
220 
226. 
1 
213, 
217 
213 
214 
212. 
220, 
222 
204, 
1 
213, 
213. 
206. 
218, 
229 
218. 
208. 
222. 
212. 
208. 
233. 
217 
216 
208. 
224 
210 
222. 
209. 
233 
224 
209 
211 
224 
204. 
217 
223 
228 
218. 
223. 
224. 
215. 
226. 
212. 


July 
1948 


TABLE D-5 
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Aug 
1948 
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214 
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210. 
213 
223 
217 
220. 
220 
205 
244 
212 
212 
207 
217 
227 
218. 
209. 
222 
212 
205 
228. 
216. 
220 
211 
230 
212. 
220 
209. 
234 
227 
211 
209 
225. 
204 
216. 
224 
223 
217 
221 
227 
214 
215. 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 
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5 1938-39 = 100. 

¢ Average price not computed. 

’ Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
§ Inadequate reports. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 














[1926 = 100] 
Fuel Chem Mis An |e E 
. , com. 
AD | germ Hides | ‘rex. | and | Metsls! Bund-| jeals | House Raw | Semi |Mano-| ood. | a O 
Year and month | °°™ | prod- | Foods |leather| He | Meht- | metay | ime | amd | nish. | neous | mate- | “tae. | tured |. ties | 
modi- | ‘nets prod- prod- | ing | prod. | mate | allied | “ing com- | rials | tured prod- | &¢ept | 
ties 4 ucts ucts | mate- | ictss | Tals | prod- goods modi- articles! ucts? | {rm | » 
rials ucts ties prod. | } 
Ucts 3 | 
_- | 
1913: Average. ..... oo.8| 71.5) 642) 681] 573| 613] o:8| 967] 802) 561] 931| @88| 749) 00.4) G00) 
1914: July.......... 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 
1918: Novemmber....; 136.3 | 150.38 | 128.6 1381.6] 142.6] 1143) 143.5] 101.8] 178.0 99.2 | 1423] 138.8] 1627 | 130.4/ 131.9) 
1920: May. ..-...... 167.2 | 160.8) 147.3 | 193.2) 188.3 | 150.8) 155.5) 164.4) 173.7) 143.3) 176.5) 163.4) 253.0) 157.8) 165.4 | 
1920: Average. ..... 96.3 | 104.9 99.9; 100.1 90.4 83.0; 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 | 
1932: Average...... 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 | 
1939: Average...... 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 00.5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 
August ....... 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 
1949: Average. .... 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 | 
| 
1041: Average. ..... 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4; 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 86.9 89.1 88.3 | 
December . . . 93.6 04.7 90.5 | 1148 91.8 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8 90.4; 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 94.6 93. 3 | 
1942: Average...... 98.8 | 105.9 99.6} 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 108.8} 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 | 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 | 
1943: Average...... 103.1 122.6 | 106.6 117.5 07.4 80.8 | 103.8; 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 | 
1944: Average...... 104.0; 123.3) 104.9] 116.7 98. 4 83.0; 108.8 115.5 95.2} 104.3 93.6 | 113.2 94.1 100.8 99.6 | 
| 
1045: Average...... 105.8 | 128.2); 106.2; 118.1 100.1 84.0 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.2 | 104.5 94.7} 116.8 95.9} 101.8] 100.8 
August ....... 105.7 | 126.9) 106.4] 118.0 99. 6 84.8 | 104.7; 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 94.8; 116.3 95.5 | 101.8) 100.9 
1046: Average...... 121.1 148.9 | 130.7] 187.2| 116.3 90.1 115.5 | 132.6) 101.4 / 111.6} 100.3 | 134.7; 110.8; 116.1 | 114.9 
aa 112.9; 140.1 112.9 122.4 | 109.2 87.8 | 112.2); 129.9 96.4 | 110.4 98.5 | 126.3 105.7 | 107.3 | 106.7) 3 
November... 130.7 | 169.8 | 165.4] 172.5) 131.6 04.5 | 130.2) 145.5 | 118.9); 1182) 106.5 | 153.4) 129.1 | 134.7] 132.9 
1947: Average...... 152.1 181.2 | 168.7 | 182.4) 141.7| 108.7 | 145.0; 179.7) 127.3 131.1] 115.5] 165.6] 148.5] 146.0/ 145.5 
August. ...... 183.7 | 181.6) 172.3] 1828] 141.8] 112.6) 148.5) 179.6); 117.5| 129.9) 113.1] 167.0; 148.8) 147.9; 147.3 
Septem ber .. 157.4 | 186.4] 170.2) 185.6) 142.4; 114.2; 150.1 183.4 | 122.3 131.3} 115.9; 170.9) 150. 151.8 | 150.8 
October . ..... 158.5 | 180.7 | 177.7) 193.1 143.4) 116.1 150.5 | 185.8) 128.6] 182.4) 117.1 175.2 | 152.6) 151.2] 151.5) | 
Noyember....; 159.6 | 187.9 177.9) 202.5 | 145.2) 118.2] 150.8 187.7 | 135.8 | 137.5 | 118.8] 175.5 | 154.9] 152.4 153.1) | 
December . . 163.2 | 196.7 | 178.4) 203.4 148.0 | 124.6) 151.5 191.0 | 135.0 | 139.4) 121.5 182.0 | 156.5 | 154.9; 155.6) | 
1948: January ...... 165.7 | 199.2) 179.9) 200.3) 148.4); 130.0) 154.3 193.3 138.8) 141.3] 123.6] 183.9] 156.8| 157.8] 158.2. | 
February ..... 160.9 | 185.3 172.4 192.8 | 148.9) 130.8 155.3 | 192.7 134.6 | 141.8| 120.1 174.9 | 155.2) 154.5) 155.3) 
March..... 161.4 186.0 173.8 185. 4 149.8 130.9 155. 9 193.1 136.1 142.0 120.8 174.7 152.9 155.8 155.7; | 
(RRR: 162.8 186. 7 176.7 186.1 150.3 131.6 | 157.2 | 195.0] 136.2] 142.3 121.8 | 175.5 154.1 157.6 | 157.3) | 
BP. cocesced 163.9 189.1 177.4 188. 4 150.2 | 132.6) 187.1 196. 4 134.7 | 142.6) 121.5 | 177.6 | 153.8 | 158.5] 1582 | 
} ESSERE 19.2; 196.0) 181.4 187.7 | 149.6 | 133.1 | ¢158.5 196.8 | 135.8 | 143.2 121.5 | 182.6) 154.5 | 159.6 |°159.4 * 
, «Sey 168.6 | © 195.2 188. 3 189.2 | © 149.0 135.7 | © 162.2 | © 199.5 134.4 144.5 120.3 | © 184.2 155.9 | © 162,5 | ©162.5 | «13 
Aug 160. 4 191.1 189. 188. 4 148.5 | 136.6} 170.8; 202.8; 132.0] 145.4 119.6 | 182.0] 159.7| 164.5) 164.5) | 


















































1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later dats Buildin 











markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete rem Brie 
pre prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated Mim phed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, fi Cem 
m i-day-a-week Py the monthly index from an average of these monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for sube Lam 
prices. Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. and economicgroupssince 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared sin! a 
The indexes currently are computed by the base age method, 1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with ober 1946. ots 
with weights re ting quantities produced for sale in 1 1. (Fora rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the mont Plur 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with th: Stro 
Caleulation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in ber 1946, the Bureau introduced current p Othe 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. the war, ™ ria 
Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau cx 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly in is Ant 1942 prices forward in each computation through September 1°4¢. Chemics 
e orrected 
a ucts... 
TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, by Weeks = 
(Indexes 1926100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] ne 
AD |g Oil 
Fuel Chem- Mis. Semi- com- — 
All Hides | rex. | ‘and | Metals) puna-| icals | 29%) cella- manu- | Manu-} modi- ™ 
oom Farm and tile light- and ing ond fur- neous Raw he fac- ties | Houseft 
Week ending ;, | prod- | Foods | leathe . metal nish- ~ | mate- tured | fie Fur 
modi- cts prod- | Prod- | ing rod- | mate- | allied | “ing com- | ‘rials | red | prod. | CX°CPt pre Fur 
ties | @ nets | ucts | mate- os rials | prod- | coods | modi- prod- | his | farm 
ucts ties ucts prod- (alll Miscell 
ucts | 
Au 
tt 
1948 Cat 
[  , Sees 166.7 | 197.2) 184.1 188.3 | 148.1] 134.1] 150.4] 197.6] 135.5] 145.0] 121.1] 184.3] 154.0] 160.9/ 159.9 | Paj 
ET Tt tcenansoainiil 166.8 | 196.1 185.3 | 188.1 148. 1 134.7 150.4} 197.5 | 134.5] 145.8] 120.3; 184.2] 1540] 161.1 160. 3 E Ru 
ET Tkicpanceséned 168.9 | 198.1 191.2]; 189.1 148.0; 135.8] 160.9; 197.9] 134.5] 145.9] 119.4] 186.4) 154.7] 163.4] 162.4) | Otl 
} a) SE 168, 2 194. 6 190. 4 189. 5 148.1 136. 5 160. 9 198.0 132.9 145.9 119.2 184.6) 154.5 163.1 162. 3 | 
Gt Gai enpanccenas 168.3 | 192.2) 187.7] 189.6] 148.3] 136.8/ 167.3 | 200.7/| 183.1] 146.0] 118.6] 183.4) 156.9; 163.5; 162.9 | “ ee 
Di Maadasqoenenst 19. 2 193. 6 190.0 | 188.5 148.1 136.9 169.2 | 201.6}; 132.0] 146.4 118.2 | 184.3 158.8 | 164.3 163.8 | | 1 Bee 
Aug. 14.... iain 169.0 190. 4 190.3 188. 3 147.8 137.3 | 170.9 | 202.0] 131.6] 146.8] 118.3 | 182.5) 159.7] 164.7| 164.2 1 See 
Ang. 21.............| 1002] 191.0] 189.5] 189.6) 148.0] 137.3) 171.5) 2020] 131.7] 146.8) 1187] 182.8] 159.3) 1649] 164.3) ° 
[  < See 1684 {| 189.3 187.8; 1899) 147.7) 137.4| 171.7] 2023) 1822) 146.8) 118.4] 181.7] 159.0) 1642; 1638) ° 
Sept. 4 167.4 | 187.8] 184.0] 189.2] 147.5 137.6] 172.0] 203.2] 132.1 146.9 | 118.5 | 180.7] 158.7] 163.0 162. 8 | 
th Phosbecacocnnll 168. 0 188. 1 185.9 188. 8 147.5 137.6 172.0 | 203.1 133. 2 147.7 119.9 180.9 158. 6 163. 9 163. 4 
tb iibacanesecdal 169. 2 190.1 129. 9 18K, 2 147.2 137.7 171.5 | 203.2 132. 5 147.8 120.3 182.0 158. 6 165. 5 164. 6 
Ee 168. 7 190.8 187.8 187.9 144.7 137.8 171.8 | 202.9) 133.5); 147.8) 119.3 182.4 | 158.3 164. 4 163.8 


















































1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 




































































































[1926 = 100) 
1948 1047 1946 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | June 
Lsieescibathsiilia 168.6 | 166.2 |: 163.9/ 1628) 161.4] 160.9] 165.7] 163.2/ 159.6] 1585) 157.4] 153.7] 1129 
itil ancicinaiiins 191.1 | °195.2 | 196.0 | 189.1 | 1867/| 186.0) 185.3) 100.2] 106.7] 187.9] 180.7] 186.4] 181.6; 1401 
hime neoneencee 179.2} 190.6 | 200.2) 213.5; 217.9| 218.0] 220.0] 256.3] 252.7] 245.5) 241.4] 230.3] 2088] 151.8 
250.0] 250.8 | 239.2/) 219.0) 2044) 200.4) 210.0) 2329] 2263) 211.0] 224.5] 224.8] 215.9] 1387.4 
69.9 157.8 | 161.9] 165.4] 163.3) 166.4] 1622] 150.9] 1624] 1625] 157.2) 183.7] 150.3) 152.6] 187.5 
tH eee. oes 189.5] 188.3] 181.4) 177.4) 176.7] 173.8) 1724] 1709] 1784] 177.9] 177.7] 170.2] 1723] 112.9 67.2 
1654 | biéuinones 185.1 | 182.9} 181.3 | 176.6] 181.0] 179.8] 184.8] 183.9] 183.5] 175.9] 167.3] 170.6] 164.3] 127.3 67.9 
93.3 154.0] 154.5] 155.1] 1563] 158.0] 158.6] 160.2] 170.1 | 170.6] 1721] 166.7] 158.2/ 153.3] 101.7 71.9 
~~ 140.7 | 151.2] 147.7] 147.0] 148.6] 145.7] 144.5] 140.7] 135.4] 135.5] 180.8] 130.1 | 133.0] 136.1 58. 5 
62.3| Mae Meats.--...--------.--.- 273.7 | 263.8 | 241.3 | 233.2| 226.0) 217.1] 206.2] 2223] 214.8] 217.6] 230.0] 2448] 2346] 110.1 73.7 
70.5 Mae Other foods............- 146.7} 148.5] 1481] 144.2] 144.4] 144.3] 1467] 155.0] 160.0] 150.4] 157.2| 150.7] 140.7 98. 1 60.3 
Had 188.4 | 189.2} 187.7] 1884] 186.1] 185.4] 1928] 200.3] 203.4] 2025] 103.1] 185.6/ 1828] 1224 92.7 
nT) Ge Bee ceapddeteevencecs 189.4] 186.3} 185.8] 185.6] 191.7] 193.8] 104.7] 194.3] 190.7] 187.0] 180.6] 176.8] 176.5] 129.5 100. 8 
83.3| dae Hides and skins........- 212.1} 220.3} 215.2) 2180] 109.3] 186.2] 207.2] 238.9] 256.9] 263.2] 243.7] 221.1] 214.5] 121.5 77.2 
93.2 | LestRGP.. .ncccccen--ce<e 186.0 | 189.2] 186.9] 188.2] 983.6] 185.9] 199.6 200.4] 217.2/ 2169] 205.0] 107.4| 191.1} 110.7 84.0 
97 9 Other leather products..| 148.6] 149.9 150.9 | 143.3 | 143.8] 143.8] 143.8] 141.8] 141.3] 139.6] 139.5 | 139.1] 115.2 97.1 
+4 ucts_........... 148.5 | © 149.0 150.2 | 150.3] 149.8] 148.9] 148.4] 148.0] 145.2] 143.4] 1424] 141.8] 100.2 67.8 
Clothing-......--.------ 146.7 | 146.7 145.8 | 145.8] 144.6] 144.7] 143.4] 137.8] 137.1 | 136.2] 135.9] 135.8] 120.3 81.5 
8 | ‘otton goods. .......... 205. 3 | * 209.3 217.8 | 219.2] 2183] 2149] 2148] 213.7] 200.3] 204.7] 2025] 201.8] 139.4 65. 5 
0.9 Hosiery and underwear.| 104.9 | © 104.9 ’ 105.4 | 105.4] 105.4] 105.0] 1044] 103.0] 101.4] 100.0 99. 9 99. 9 75.8 61.6 
| ee 41.6} 40.7 7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 30. 2 28. 5 
4.9| wn ©=Ge.----..-....----.--- 46.4 46.4 46.4 46.4 46. 4 46. 4 46.4 73.3 73.3 71.2 68. 3 68.2) (© 44.3 
4.7 Woolen and worsted 
Tt eC eee 149.4] 147.5 147.5 | 147.5] 145.7] 143.0] 141.9] 139.6] 134.9] 134.3] 133.8] 133.3] 112.7 5 
Other textile products...| 186.6 | 184.5 174.2 | 170.0] 174.7] 180.2] 181.2] 1783] 1749] 176.6] 175.0] 171.2] 112.3 7 
5.5) 
+ vel and lighting materials..| 136.6 | 135.7 132.6 | 131.6] 130.9] 130.8] 130.0] 1246) 1182] 116.1 112.6] 87.8 6 
0.8) 3 | TNS 136.2} 131.6 125.5 | 124.6] 1246] 124.5] 1242] 123.4] 123.4] 123.1 121.7} 106.1 2.1 
Lf Bituminous coal. ....... 194.5 | 192.8 181.8 | 178.9] 177.9] 177.9] 176.8] 174.3 173.7] 172.6 169.9 | 132.8 0 
7 TT 217.4 | 212.3 205.4 | 197.5] 190.6] 190.6] 190.6] 183.4) 1822] 1820 170.2 | 133.5 2 
Tis Electricity.............-. (3) (3) 65.4 66.1 65. 7 66. 6 66. 4 66. 5 66.3 64.9 64. 5 67.2 8 
a TE (3) 90. 4 89.3 89.1 88. 7 85. 8 84.5 85. 4 83. 6 86. 8 86. 0 79. 6 7 
2! 4 Petroleum and products_| 122. 122.1 122.1 | 121.8] 121.8] 121.7] 120.7] 112.0 99. 9 06. 5 92.2 64.0 7 
. 4 
1 : | 4 tals and metal products ?. © 162.2 157.1 155.9} 155.3 | 164.3] 151.5] 150.8] 150.5 148.5 | 112.2 2 
roi oy Agricultural machinery 
9 and equipment *._. _.- © 134.1 130. 5 129.3 | 128.9] 128.6 125.5 | 122.8 120.4 | 104.5 5 
4 Farm machinery *__- © 136.3 132.1 130.8 | 130.4] 130.0 127.0} 124.1 121.6 | 104.9 BY 
§ Iron and steel__........- 153. 1 148.9 147.7 | 146.3 | 144.6 139.5 | 139.3 138.3 | 110.1 5.1 
5 Motor vehicles *_........ © 168.2 161.7 161.6 | 161.6] 161.6 160.3 | 159.9 156.4 | 135.5 5 
Nonferrous metals_- _._. 153.7 150. 0 146.8 | 146.8 | 145.5 142.2] 142.0 141.8 99. 2 6 
Plumbing and heating -- 145.3 143. 2 138. 138.7 | 138.8 136.1 | 136.1 129.4 | 106.0 3 
ecnacesiy 202.8 | © 199.5 196. 4 193.1 | 192.7] 193.3 187.7 | 185.8 179.6 | 129.9 6 
cmaiiaiteti 158.6 | 157.9 152.8 151.6] 151.1] 150.9 148.1 | 146.4 144.3} 121.3 6 
 ! arene 133. 3 | © 132.2 128. 2 127.4 | 127.2] 126.5 120.6 | 120.1 116.9 | 102.6 8 
 nnasaapany 318.2 | °316.8 312.9 303.8 | 303.8] 307.3 206.0 | 200.2 276.9 | 176.0 1 
Paint and paint mate- 
| arate 158.0} 157.8 158. 4 156.7 | 159.6] 163.2 161.8 | 160.7 154.2] 108.6 1 
Plumbing and heating..| 153.2 | 145.3 143. 2 138.7 | 138.7] 138.8 136.1 | 136.1 129.4 | 106.0 3 
steel__._..... 178.8 | 159.6 153.3 155.8 | 149.4] 143.0 143.0 | 143.0 143.0 | 120.1 3 
building mate- 
a 172.0} 166.9 163.1 161.8 | 159.8} 157.9 152.6 | 152.5 150.1 | 118.4 5 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
et 132.0} 134.4 134. 7 136.1 | 1346] 1388 135.8 | 128.6 117.5 06. 4 2 
Chemioals_............-. 126.3 | 127.8 125. 9 126.8 | 126.5] 125.8 124.3} 122.1 117.5 08. 0 8 
Drug and pharmaceu- 
i ednchilient 153.3 | 153.6 153.3 154.4] 1543] 1544 151.1 | 137.5 136.6 | 109.4 1 
Fertilizer materials.......| 114.9} 115.0 115.0 114.9] 115.1] 115.7 112.4] 1115 105. 7 82.7 5 
Mixed fertilizers... ..... 105.9 | 104.4 103. 2 103.1 | 1028} 102.4 100. 8 97.7 97.3 86. 6 1 
Al Oils and fats............ 180.3 | 193.2 205. 0 211.4 | 201.5 | 236.7 226.7 | 193.4 133.1 | 102.1 6 
ima 
| exo Housefurnishing goods_..... 145.4 | 144.5 142.6 142.0] 141.8] 141.3 137.5 | 132.4 129.9} 110.4 6 
| = Furnishings............. 149.3 | ©148.5 145.8 144.7| 144.4] 143.8 140.5 | 130.4 138.0] 114.5 0 
p Furniture *...........- .6 | °140.4 139. 6 139.4 | 139.4] 130.1 134.7 | 134.1 129.1 | 108.5 1 
tnceduntinine 120.3 121.5 120.8 | 120.1] 123.6 118.8 | 117.1 113.1 08. 5 3 
Automobile tires and 
nulls 66. 2 63. 5 63.4 63.4 63.4 61.0 60. 8 60.8 65.7 6 
| SR 239.6 291.1 284.2} 262.0) 336.0 282.7 | 280.5 261.3 | 197.8 4 
| and pulp......... 166.8 167.4 ©167.3 | 167.4] 1681 160.7 | 159.8 158.1 | 115.6 0 
& Rubber, crude _........ 49.6 47.6 42.3) 427) 44. 49.3 | 43.0 33.7| 46.2 9 
7 Other miscellaneous..... 130.0 129.7 130.2 | 130.8] 130.7 128.5 | 126.6 122.0} 101.0 3 
. ! Bee footnote 1, table D-7. 3 Not available. ¢ Corrected. 
. ‘See footnote 2. table D-7. * Revised. 
1 
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E: Work Stoppages ps F- 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 























































































































Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days fame Month 
Month and year sa m 
Beginn . Beginning . ercen 
in month or pty y in month or roa Number estimates 
year year Working tin 
period 
a a aes a ee ee Co _ eae RE Boecccsdbuncestus 16, 900, 000 0 
SSS ES SSS BAS 1 Gates Gree Evdcnntuceondhaite i J | ees Se 38, 000, 000 ; 
SCR” SERS EE CEE GD Rucdcitindiodkedaiaiad _°  — } eee 116, 000, 000 1 
SET pbasdtosobsovageieccocasscavquencetssteaabdbetoontmen 8 BS eee Ge | EE SECRETE 34, 600, 000 
BO EE : 6 Pe 336 583 113, 000 259, 000 2, 520, 000 ; 
SEN ¢ dbccorecotpiieedetabbasetnigheoasoeedon 219 435 79, 200 187, 000 1, 970, 000 
SS GRE SO EE RIED 219 393 64, 300 171, 000 1, 780, 000 
RE ae ES a 178 328 57, 200 139, 000 829, 000 I 
Dl s.cecebccescenbadtccacidthunwsodnda 119 236 32, 300 56, 900 590, 000 j 
1948: Jan ihecepenédbocunbalbdibenbudsssccatcumiad 175 250 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 J 
tt Ch << decneustebeneatincnadsadsnocsduaite 200 300 70, 000 110, 000 725, 000 J 
EE... a ae A 225 350 500, 000 550, 000 6, 000, 000 A 
ph EE SS LE Eee 275 400 175, 000 625, 000 8, 000, 000 Ll 
OT Sicdccponctbvacedssttiebelisadmensdbdaubocsietets 275 425™ 165, 000 350, 000 4, 100, 000 4 
DEE Visbcubdeddpecdadtehdipestitiatbentimétiaie 310 475 165, 000 240, 000 2, 000, 000 a 
RS BS St OE 335 525 225, 000 300, 000 2, 200, 000 a 
pS REUSE PL Ss OSes 335 525 150, 000 225, 000 1, 750, 000 4 
' All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, ments directly involved in a stop . They do not measure the nding Decemn b 
{involving six or more workers and continuing as as a full day or shift or secon effects on other establishments or industries whose employ. 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Stat: > — on “‘work- are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. January 
ers involved” and “‘man-days idle’’ cover al] workers made in establish- * Preliminary estimates. 
* 7 a 
F: Building and Construction 
TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 
[Value of work put in place} 
. 
Expenditures (in millions) 
Type of construction 1948 1947 1947 
Sept.? |} Aug.?| July*| June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Total 
Total new construction ¢.................- $1, 804 ($1, 790 |$1, 715 ($1,616 |$1, 461 |$1,311 |$1, 166 ($1,009 ($1,157 |$1,320 |$1, 432 |$1, 497 |$1, 423 |$13, 977 
Private construction......................| 1,344 | 1,351 | 1,318 | 1,235 | 1,120 | 1,0% 940 837 948 | 1,097 | 1,141 | 1,129 | 1,086 | 10,893 
Residential building (nonfarm)...___. 685 690 680 635 585 525 475 400 500 610 630 590 540 | 5, 260 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) *._. 342 334 324 305 277 264 266 265 273 284 287 275 267 | 3,131 
RRR RS. 0d BE iS 117 113 110 a 111 116 120 125 130 134 136 137 138 1, 702 
eS RES SR : 125 127 125 116 97 87 88 84 85 91 93 82 75 5 
Warehouses, office and loft 
| EE oe eee 36 34 29 28 25 23 22 22 24 22 19 14 14 216 309 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
XP, Pe Bad 93 96 &8 72 64 66 62 61 69 74 68 61 619 “ 
Other nonresidential building.__. 100 94 89 79 69 61 58 56 58 59 58 56 54 594 i 
BEE DE PE 26 23 21 18 16 14 13 12 13 13 13 13 12 118 1 
Edueational.......... ATES: 25 24 22 19 17 16 15 15 16 17 17 17 16 164 ] 
Hospital and institutional. ... 10 10 10 10 10 9 a a 2) Gu 9 » 9 107 * 
Remaining types *............ 39 37 36 32 26 22 21 20 20 20 19 18 17 205 rt) 
Farm construction.................... 63 82 81 #2 50 37 2 14 14 15 25 50 65 450 34 
ll RE Ae 254 245 233 233 208 198 176 158 161 188 199 214 214 2,052 | 1,37 
0 PAIS Rae OE 36 36 33 30 26 25 23 21 24 28 30 32 33 318 ya) 
Telephone and telegraph. ........ 65 57 55 63 60 63 54 48 45 55 53 59 54 510 308 
Other public utilities. ............ 153 152 145 140 122 110 99 AY 92 105 116 123 127 1, 224 .) 
yp. [7 SER ES ee al 460 439 397 381 341 287 226 172 209 223 291 368 337 | 3,084 2 
Residential Re a ats panos 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 6 9 cy s 9 7 182 36 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities) .......... 104 ba] 88 79 77 71 65 40 53 52 50 53 49 505 32 
Industrial ?............ ET, ae 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 0 0 1 1 25 M4 
OS RR Free eee 57 52 48 43 40 37 36 30 32 32 29 27 26 275 101 
Hospital and institutional. ....... 24 22 18 15 15 13 10 7 7 8 8 q ~ 81 § 
All other nonresidential..........- 21 20 20 19 20 19 18 11 13 12 13 16 14 124 Si 
Military and naval! facilities. ......... 13 13 12 ll 13 13 12 ll 14 17 19 23 22 204 1% 
po GA ae ae ae 4 205 200 169 167 136 Qs 57 41 56 65 119 178 159 1, 233 m7 
Rs eB oe 43 41 41 40 39 38 33 25 27 28 32 35 32 331 14 
Miscellaneons public-service enter- 7 
RR a ET 2 10 9 10 10 ll 9 g 6 ~ “ 10 ll 12 117 Ly 
Conservation and development... _.. 64 61 58 56 47 41 36 28 33 36 41 45 44 396 24) 
All other public *............. wr ee 16 14 14 13 13 11 Q 6 9 u 12 14 12 116 30 
1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of * Includes major additions and alterations. 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- § Excludes nonresidential privately owned pnblic utilities. ; 
meres. ee ee the monetary value * Includes social and recreational hotels, and miscellaneow 
of the volume of work accom during the period of time. These buildings not elsewhere classified. 
Saeeee Gees be differentiated from it data reported in the ’ Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy project’. 
ta for urban building and the data on value of contract * Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems né 


local 
* Covers miscellaneous construction items such as airports, monumen's. 
memorials, etc. 
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ig F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 

























































































Value (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
Building development 
Nonresidential 
Total 
new con-| Air- ; emien) end aa 5 High- All 
struc- | ports - ar- ways | other® 
( 2 Resi- . Ree- 
= Total | den- Eén- tutional =| min- | Other| Total | lama- | 0% 
tial | Total ee tion | Peat. tion | flood 
Vet- an dential control 
T »| Other n- 
otal | rans Jae Pr 
| senscssewacss $1, 533,439) (7) 465) $497, (s (®) ( ( (s) |$189, 710) $73, 797|/$115, 913)$511, 685, $270, 650 
es 1, 586, 604) $4, 753 071; 438,151 ts (8) % (é (8) 225, 423) 115,612} 109,811) 355, 701) 331, 505 
——_ 7, 775, 497| 579, 176 472)5, 580, 917 (8) (§ (8) (8) 217, 795} 150,708] 67,087) 347, 988) 500, 149 
| ctmpeiveene Dig 1, 450, 252) 14, 859 453) 114, 203 (8) () (8) (® (8) 300, 405; 169, 253! 131, 152) 535,784) 49, 548 
| naman” 1, 204, 24, 645 225, 328)$4 $101, 831) $96, 123) $5, 708/$31, 159) $44, ut 77, 095) 230,934) 657,087) 27,704 
ee 121, 083) 1,346 347 29, 708 24, 40s 281 185; 2,518) 1,420} 19,412) 16,186) 3,226) 65,742 528 
ptember... 89, 262) 1, 109 4,744 2A 217 32 565 775| 22,197 1,699) 20,498) 59, 827 97 
October... ....- 111,191; 4,503 586 7, 342 705: 668 37; 1,578) 3,861) 20, 650 3,967) 16,683) 73,720 4, 390 
November...... 114, 096 772 Til 15, 640 9,991) 9, 961 30; 3,506) 1,231) 46,049 628} 45,421) 49, 220 , 704 
Seman 112, 388 806. 104 32, 869 , 433) 26, 378 55} 3,332; 2,101] 19, 541 6,928) 12,613) 54,349 4,719 
January ...-.-.-. 105, 737 808 14) 13, 987 8,818) 8, 603 215; 1,961| 2,955) 41, 585 4,667; 36,918) 47, 268 1, 040 
February....... 155, 428 645 45, 773 41, 762) 41, 557 205; 1,735) 2,108) 657,361 1,220; 56,132) 49,426 1, 364 
0 145, 350; 5,322 61 63, 132 59,131) 58, 920 211; 1,230; 2, S15] 21, 793 6,639) 15,154) 51, 5461 3, 481 
a 154,375| 2, 521 553 9,314 5, 606) 5,049 557; 1,863! 1,833) 79,782) 56,934) 22, 848) 58, 247 3, 058 
Se 114,040 1,199 364 24, 348 20, 215) 20, 045 170, 1,861; 1,804] 10, 309 4, 738 5,571; 75, GAS 2,172 
a 134, 800; 2,003 825 35, 164 15, 156} 13,739; 1,417) 9,696) 10,223] 23, 628 8,877) 14,751! 68, 486 4, 694 
ee 137,730 1,578 254 9, 690 6,691) 1,493) 5,198 1, 185) 1,814) 41, 546 1,327} 40,219 78,428 6,234 
. 113,832, @) | 83} 6,172 4,346) "810) 3,530] “878 946) 15, #37 236] 15,701) 90,342) 1,208 




















rcludes e— classified as “‘secret”’ by the military, and all construc- 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 
amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. 
nudes major additions and alterations. 

rcludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under ‘‘Other 
esidental’’ building construction. 

ocudes educational! facilities under the Federal temporary reuse educa- 
facilities program. 






1, 37% 


cts. 
ind 





5 Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customs houses. 

6 Includes electrification projects, water supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 
elsewhere classified. 

’ Included in “All other.’’ 

§ Unavailable. 

* Revised. 

1° Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Build; «5 F- 
















































































Number of new d units—p, 
Valuation (in thousands) heaping bak E 
New residential building 
Privately financed 
Period ss Housekeeping ra Addi- 
Privately financed dwelling units Non- Senta od 
Publicly) house-| building | and ln 
omen keep- 
dwell- | ing! repairs | otal 1-fam- | 2-fam- | Muiti- 
: Mult ily fly* | family « 
Total | 1-family or) ; = an 
BOER. co cocevecccasnecta $2, 707, $598, $478, $42, $77, 283) $296, $278, 1 138, 908 30, 237 
eee ee 4, 743, 414) 2, 114, 1, 830, 103, 181, 531} 356, 771, 430, 195) 358, 151 47, 718) 
SEIN etocsncnawniieotnin 5, 549, 718) 2, 880, 2, 361, 156, 363,009; 35,177 891, 112] 501, 353) 393, 73, 644 
CRY AOE, . cnssitecnwes 537,317] 271,1 221,264; 14, 35, 610 31 93, 47,1 36, 973 7, 141 
August..... » . 297, 16, 42, 368 1, S44, 51,121; 39, 233 8, 367 
September. ...... 561, 303, 1 14, 37, 2, 89, 51, 40, 834) 8, 051 
Si ebesetes 340, 275, 691 18, 46, 904 3, 87, 55, 42, 825 9, 
November....... 501 256, 1, 15, 39, 7 6, 51 66,217; 41,010) 30, 284 7, 41 
December....... 476,881; 227, 67 179, 11,951) 35,9 2, 69,615} 36, 26, 596 7, 
1948: January.......... 426, 531 198, 150, 11, 501 36, 318 6, 61 65, 32, 523) 23,704 6, 
February. ....... 414, 202, 146, 8, 46, 1 9, 60, 32, 1 22, 180 8, 123 
iniebotwond 631, 621 321, 252, 20, 01 48, 82, 81 50, 37, 520 9,1 
| PRs 714, 964 411, 317, 34, 59, 1, 99,433; 64,387) 45,700 11, 690 
REESE A 657,480; 34y,949) 291, 208 17,895; 40,846 5, 393 93,790} 52,811) 41,423 7, 619) 
| ae 600,657; 365,656) 301, 598 16, 43 47, 626 3, 350 105, 54,112; 42,106 8, 679) 
Ga Vctdndanednl 647,385; 317,71 » 14, 462; 40,033) 10, 96,1 46,133) 36, 524 6, -" L 
? Building for which build permits were issued and Feder] contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers al! incorpe 
awarded in all] urban in ing an estimate of building undertaken in 4 pee den od = eee on ORE, OF MpCREE SEED, 0 amels 


some smaller ores F that do not issue permits. of u d 
The data cover federally and non-federally financed building construction 3 Covers ae! iterations, and repairs, as well as new residentia! 


combineé. Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- nonresidential building. 

ment) urban building construction are on building-permit 4 Includes units in ‘family and 2-family structures with stores. 
reports received from containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stcres. 

tion of the country; of fed financed pro: are com from § Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhouseker 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, wh are from residential buildings. 

other Federal agencies. Data from building ts are not adjusted to allow ¢ Revised. 

for lapsed permits or for lag between issuance and the start of con- ’ Preliminary 


struction. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 
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1 buildings, such as post 
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stables and barns, and other buildings 





unty, and munici 


, fire and police stat 











he 


armories, army barracks, etc. 


Places,’ by General Type and by 
July 


Oct. | Sept. 
bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, ra: ‘o stations, 


hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 


1 Includes Federal, State 








private garages, sheds. 


not elsewhere classified. 











courthouses, city ha 


Dec. | Nov. 











* Includes churches, 
libraries, etc. 


§ Includes railroad, 
gas 


buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
* Includes 


offi 
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Building Authorized in All Urban 
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ble F-3, footnote 1. 
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Jan. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling 


Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ! 


Units Starteq, 











Namber of new dwelling units started 























Estimated construct; 
in thousands) is “ 
Period All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Total Rural Total Rural | Total Rural Privately | 
nonfarm | UF®8® | nonfarm | nonfarm | ©F>®® | nonfarm |nonfarm| UT>®® |pontarm| Tot! | ‘Ananced hu” 
SIE D. cccnncecenansauenserotuppess 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 752, 185, 000 0 0 0 |#, 475, 000 |$4, 475, 000 
DEED 9. acccencdhseconadeouseesece 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 
BEE ©. cccupecacdscosonenssetasaren 706, 100 , 300 | 271,800 | 619,511 | 369,499 | 250,012 | 86,589 | 64,801 | 21,788 | 2,825,895 | 2,530, 765 | m 
DEES, occdanesadescodsocumeanaeunen 141, 800 96, 200 45, 600 > 93, 216 45,476 | 3,108 | 2,984 124 495, 054 483, 231 i 
BOG cc cccoscasnssce rasnconsseecces 670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,473 | 395,673 | 266,800 | 8,027 8,027 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3, 713,776 ri 
FE cas coccenetadoccanescsscevaces 849,000 | 479,800 | 369,200 | 845,560 | 476,360 369,200; 3,440| 3,440 0 | 5,642,798 | 5, 617, 425 x 
1947: First quarter. .....-......-.- 138, 100 $1, 000 57,100 | 137,016 79, 916 57,100 | 1,084); 1,084 0 808, 263 800, 592 
eae 39, 300 24, 200 15, 100 38, 216 23, 116 15,100 | 1,084 1,084 0 223, 577 215, 906 | 
FOREUEEY cwcccccccccswes 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 
(Se 56, 000 31, 800 2A, 200 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 340, 261 | 
Second quarter .............. 217,200 | 119,100 98,100 | 217,000 | 118,900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361,677 | 1,360,477; ; 
CL ee 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418,451; ° 
ay. we “nace 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 | 
FOB reccncnccccsccdqaqus 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 489,790; 1 
Third quarter ..-...--.....-- 261,200 | 142,200 | 119,000 | 260,733 | 141,733 119,000 467 467 © | 1,774,150 | 1,770,475 | ay 
uly .. . $1, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 333 539, 333 
TC een 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 108 47, 208 38, 900 192 192 0 589, 470 587, 742 1 
September........-.... 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 525 50, 025 43, 500 275 275 0 645, 347 643, 400 14 
Fourth quarter. ............. 232,500 | 137, 500 95,000 | 230,811 | 135,811 95,000 | 1,689; 1,689 0 | 1,698, 708 | 1, 685, 881 124 
SIGE . « paccqsnecneeees 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 540 52, 740 40, 800 460 460 0 678, 687 675, 197 3 
November...-.........-. 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 835 47, 135 31, 700 865 865 0 584, 731 578,324) 5 
December ...-...---.--- 58, 800 36, 300 22, 500 58, 436 35, 936 22, 500 364 364 0 435, 432,360) 9 
1948: First quarter................ 177,300 | 101, 200 76,100 | 174, 996 99, 052 75,944 | 2,304 2,148 156 | 1, 287,460 | 1,268,661 | 1 
BE osnvecencosantes 52, 600 30, 400 22, 200 51, 776 29, 603 22, 173 824 797 27 372, 657 365, 886 f 
ld epramccenennns 49, 600 22. 800 20, 800 48, 445 27, 774 20, 671 1,155 | 1,026 129 363, 421 354, 218 4 
GTR 20 cc cccccccccccces 75, 100 42, 000 33, 100 74, 775 41, 675 33, 100 325 325 0 551, 382 548, 557 9 
Second quarter ?............ 291,800 | 163,700 | 128,100 | 288,913 | 162,404 | 126,509 | 2,887) 1,296 1,591 | 2,198,259 | 2,171,801 of 
EE on ctiennancd Be 98, 800 ‘ 44, 400 97, 518 54, 156 43,362 | 1,282 244 1,038 729, 713 717, 996 11, 
BE besacdscancovcesonce 97, 000 56, 400 40, 600 95, 792 55, 667 40,125 | 1,208 733 475 737, 182 725, 745 1] 
PEPE acccdtwancncccoseves 96, 000 52, 900 43, 100 95, 603 52, 581 43, 022 397 319 7 731, 364 728, 060 3 
Third quarter........-...--.- 22006 erodqanamlocdsonegpnlnccngetioes| cconspeseclenon qpeseulpscecces SL a te ee illatrwematel asann 
BE a coctsapliocceged mea 94, 000 49, 700 44, 300 93, 640 49, 340 44, 300 360 360 0 725, 900 723, 032 


























! The estimnates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. 


prefabricated housing units. 


They do include 
These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 


niques. 


reduction was achieved 


with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 

issuance and start of construction. hey are based also on re of Federal 

construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on surveys in ual pro . 
nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling * Housing peak year. 


yy started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table 


-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. In 1948, for example, if the 
estimate of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that 
an actual enumeration would produce a figure between 47,600 and 52,400 


5 Recove 
* Last fu 


4 Depression, low year. 
peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
year under wartime control. 
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In 1046 and 1947, the range of error was approximately twice as large 
y improvements in estimating and survey 


2? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construct 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi 
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